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SUMiWARY OF THE REPORT ON CONDITION OF WOMAN AND 
CHILD WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT. 

The investigation of the condition of woman and child wage 
earners in the United States, the results of which are summarized in 
this bulletin, was undertaken late in 1907 in compliance with an act 
of Congress approved January 29, 1907, which provided ^ That the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to investigate and report on the industrial, social, moral, 
educati<mal, and physical condition of woman and child workers 
in the United States wherever employed, with special reference to 
their age, hours of labor, term of employment, health, illiteracy, 
sanitary and other conditions surrounding their occupation, and the 
means employed for the protection of their health, persons, and 
morals.'^ 

The investigation, begun in 1907, was continued through 1908 and 
for several months of 1909. For the most part, however, the report 
relates to conditions as they were found in 1908. Inquiry was con- 
fined almost wholly to States east of the Mississippi, owing partly 
to limitations of time and money, and partly to itie fact that the 
investigation dealt with industrial and social problems, which have 
had a longer development in the East than in the West. 

The full report as published is in 19 volumes. While each volume 
relates to a distinct subject and is complete in itself, the subjects of 
the report considered as a whole fall into several groups. The first 
four volumes deal with four important industries— Kx>tton, glass, 
men^s ready-made garments, and silk — considering them especially 
as employers of women and children. With these may well be 
grouped three other volumes — women in stores and factories, women 
in the metal trades, and women and children in miscellaneous fac- 
tory industries. Two deal with particular child*Iabor problems: 
The reasons why children leave school to go to work« and the con- 
nection between tlie employment of children and juvenile delin- 

13 
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Vquency. Three are historical, giving the liistory of child-labor legis- 
lYlation, the history of women in industry, and the history of trade- 
l yinionism among women. Four deal with questions of health: The 
effect of laundry work upon women, a study of infant mortality in 
- Fall River, a study of the causes of death among cotton-mill opera- 
tives, and a study of hookworm disease, especially as found in 
southern cotton-mill communities. Three others — a study of family 
budgets of cotton-mill worke rs, a discuss ion of the connection be- 

enforcement of labor laws and laws concerning factory inspection in 
the States visited — complete the list.* 

The first volume of the report was transmitted to Congress June 14, 
1910, and nine other volumes followed during the year 1910. Of the 
other volumes, four were transmitted in 1911, four in 1912, and one 
early in 1913. 

As no special appropriation was made for the printing of these 
volumes, the number printed and distribtited has been limited to the 
number, approximately 1,500, Regularly printed for the use of Mem- 
bers of Congress and for those libraries which as Government de- 
positaries regularly receive all Government publications, and to 1,000 
copies of each volume for distribution directly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Since the issue of these volumes requests for copies 
have been numerous and constant, but because of the cost of reprint- 
ing the volumes an edition adequate to meet demands has been im- 
possible in the absence of a special appropriation for that purpose. 
This s ummary has, therefore^ been prepared for the purpose of pre- 
senting briefly tne more important results of the investigation within 
limits which will permit printing in sufficient quantity to supply 

reasonable demands upon the Bureau. 

^^^"^^■"^^^^""^■^"■"^"^^^^^"^"^^^■^"""^■^^"^^^^^^^^^^■^^"^^■^""^"^^^-""'^""■■^^■^■^^^^^■^^^^— ^— "^— ^i"^^^"^^^^«^«^.^.»^^«i-^^^™M^ 

*A fall list of the Tolumes of this report is as follows : 

Vol. I. Cotton Textile Indnatry. pp. 1044. 

Vol. II. Men*8 Ready-Made Clothing, pp. 878. 

Vol. III. Glass Industry, pp. 970. 

Vol. IV. Silk Industry, pp. 592. 

VoL V. Wage-Earning Women in Stores and Factories, pp. S84. 

Vol. VI. The Beginnings of Child-Labor Legislation in Certain States; a Comparatlvs 
Study, pp. 225. 

Vol. VII. Conditions Under Which Children Leave School to Go to Work. pp. 309. 

Vol. VIII. Juvenile Delinquency and Its Relation to Employment, pp. 177. 

Vol. IX. History of Women in Industry in the United States, pp. 277. 

Vol. X. History of Women in Trade-Unions, pp. 236. 

Vol. XI. Employment of Women in Metal Trades, pp. 107. 

Vol. XII. Employment of Women In Laundries, pp. 121. 

Vol. XIII. Infant Mortality and Its Relation to the Employment of Mothers, pp. 174. 

Vol. XIV. Causes of Death Among Woman and Child Cotton-Mill Operatives, pp. 430. 

Vol. XV. Relation Between Occupation and Criminality of Women, pp. 119. 

Vol. XVI. Family Budgets of Typical Cotton-Mill Workers, pp. 255. 

Vol. XVII. Hookworm Disease Among Cotton-MlU Operatives, pp. 45. 

Vol. XVIII. Employment of Women and Children In Selected Industries, pp. ftSl. 

Vol. XIX. Labor Laws and Factory Conditions, pp. 1125. 
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The present bulletin gives sununariee of the 19 Tolumea of the 
report in order. No complete summarizatioa of these summaries has 
been attempted, but some of the more significant points hare been 
indicated, which appear not in any one volume but from a study 
of the report as a whole. 

PROPORTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE 
INDUSTRIES. 

The total number of employees in the establishments included in 
Oie investigation, or the total number of female employees (in one 
study where only female employees were included), with the per 
cent of boys and girls under 16 years of age and of women 16 years 
of age and over, are shown in the following table. Over 836,000 
persons were employed in the eetablishmeDts covered, and of this 
number over 167,000 were females. ■ 



rU OUT or WOUJlH and CBILO WOKCXBI DT THX BSTABUBHIIINTB IHCLtrSID 
IH THS nfVUnOATION. BT INDUaTBIU. 




Total 


PxatirUWMphvM. 


1— 7. 


BOTVid. 


WWM 


Okh 

7"^ 


A 




•as 
as 


11 

t4.t 


i 




























11 
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AGE OF WOMEN AT WORE. 

In all the industries where the employment of women was studied 
ow fact of striking importance was the youthfnlnea of the women 
and girls found at work. The age grouping is not identical in the 
TtriooB reports, due to defects in the original data, bat for those 
reports in which the age data are on a comparable bass the age dis- 
trUKitiod of the female employees was as follows: 
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NUMBEB OF FAICILIES WITH MOTHERS LIVINO WITH FAMILY, AND NUMBER AND 
PER CENT OF SUCH FAMILIES WITH MOTHERS GAINFULLY EMPLOYED, BY IN- 
DUSTRIBS. 



Indostry* 



Families hayinr mothers llying 
with family. 



Total 



Nunbsr 
in which 

mother 
was gain- 
fully em- 

ployed. 



Foroent 
in which 
mother 
was gain- 
fully em- 
ployed. 



Cottoa: 

New England groap... 

Southern group 

Men's ready-made clothing 

Ol&ss 

Bilk 



794 
1,518 
2,204 
2,087 
1,837 



103 
252 
048 
201 
263 



20.5 
10.0 
43.0 
13.0 
I4.S 



In the clothing industry a special effort was made to secure for 
study the families of home finishers, and as the home finishers are 
usually married women, the results given above can not be taken as 
representing the situation in the garment-making industry gener- 
ally. In the other industries, however, the names of woman and 
child workers were taken from the pay roll without selection of any 
kind, so that thero is no reason to doubt the typical character of the 
results secured. They show nothing inconsistent with the results 
of the study of employees already referred to. When all the female 
employees of the separate industries were considered it was found 
that about one-eighth were married, the proportion running up in 
single industries to two-fifths or over. When a number of families, 
selected on the basis of having at least one woman or child employed 
in a given industry, were studied, it was found that from something 
over one-eighth to one-fifth of the mothers were industrially em- 
ployed. The two studies point to the same conclusion — that the mar- 
ried woman is by no means an exceptional figure in the industrial 
world. 

FAMILIES HAVING DAUGHTERS AT WORE. 



Another point of interest brought out in these family studies is 
the attitude of families toward the industrial employment of their 
womankind. In general, the mothers were not working for wages 
unless their earnings were needed for the actual subsistence of the 
family, but the daughters were apt to be at work even though the 
family were in more prosperous circumstances. The following fig- 
ures show the extent to which the daughters of 16 years and over 
were employed. 
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rSR CBNT OF FAlfTLIKB HAVTNO DAU0HTER8 18 YBAR8 OP AOB AND OVER IN WHICH 
SUCH DAUOUTBHS WBRB AT WORK AND PER CENT OF TOTAL DAU0HTBR8 16 
YBAR8 OF AOB AND OVER AT WORK, BY INDUSTRIES. 



ladortry. 



ODtUm: 

New Emrluiti KToup... 

B<<uth«ni lernup 

]l«n'4 rvftdy-iDAde clotblnic 

aiMB 

6Uk 



FamMiM haTtfif 

dauKhtirv Irt y««ri of 

■(• and ov«r. 



ToUl 
oumbv. 



013 

1,3»2 
1,1» 
1,111 



Pwctnt 
in whlrh 

9UCh 

dftujthtioi 

wire 
ftt work. 



Daof ht«n 10 7«an of 
■(••iidow. 



ToUl 
mimbar. 



W.3 

•4.5 
97.1 
K2.3 
99.4 



i,on 

1.41S 
2.1W 
\,!M 
1,6K1 



Pwemt 

•t work. 



gs.s 

9B.9 
«.9 

ft) 7 
ftK.8 



Even these figures do not sliow the extent to which the women of 
thift proup were really working, since they show only those who 
workwl (luring the year preceding the investigation, a year of busi- 
ness depresi^ion and slack employment in many industrie«. Mo^t 
of those who do not appear in this taMe as l>eing at work had l)een 
industrially employed in previous yeara and exi>ected to be so 
enipIoycHl again as s<K>n as work could l>e obtained. 

llie industrial employment of daughters in this age group is 
almost univei'sal. It do*»s not seem to be a racial matter. The pro- 
portion of families having their daughters at work is larger among 
Uie cotton workers of the South, who were of pure American stock, 
than among the silk workers of New Jers<\v and Penn^vlvjinia, who 
were pre<lominantly of foreign birth or des<'ent, and the proportitm 
of their daughtei^s at work is exactly the same as among tlu* garment 
workers, who were practiciiUy all foreignei*s. It sH»ms <*eitain that 
they are at work either Iwcause of e<'onoinic necessity or InM-au.se tlu» 
standards of their class demand wage earning from daughters a^ 
complet4»ly as from sons, or, which is probably the real situation, 
fnmi both rt*a.sons (combined. 



L* 



er 



TO FAMILY INCOME OF DAUGHTERS AT 
WORK. 

Tlie emnoniic reason^ however, ct»rtainly counts f4»r much. The 
follouing table sliows the ini|H>rtance of the contribution^^ of thr-e 
daiiirhlers to the family income as wmipared with thosi* from oth«*r 
«flgi».eaming nienil>ers. 



\ 
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PEB CENT OF FAMILY INCOICE CONTRIBUTED BY EACH CLASS OF WORKERS, BY 

INDUSTRIES.! 



Class of workers. 



Fath«rs 

M others 

Male children 16 vears of age and over. . . 
Female children 16 jrears of age and over 

Children 14 and 15 years of age 

Children 12 and 13 years of age 

Children under 12 years of age 



Per cent of family income contributed hy each 
class of workers in— 



Cotton industry. 


Ready- 
made 
clothing 
indus- 
try. 


Glass 
indus- 
try. 


New 

England 
group. 


South- 
em 
group. 


37.7 
32.4 
31.1 
42.6 
18.7 
14.3 
S3.6 


34.0 
27.9 
27.3 
35.2 
22.9 
17.6 
13.5 


48.4 
26.8 
36.5 
39.7 
14.2 

} 10.0 


56.0 
25.1 
37.8 
36.7 
18.0 

16.7 



Sflk 
indus- 
try. 



60.6 
83.0 
37.0 
36.1 
16.6 

13.3 



1 These i>er cents apply onlv to the incomes of families havine wage earners of the specified class. 
* Based on incomes of two families, each having one child unaer 12 at work. 

Since the contributions made by the daughters range from one- 
fourth to two-fifths of the total family incomes and since few work- 
ingmen's families are sufficiently prosperous to lose such a fraction 
of their income without feeling it severely, it seems fairly evident 
that these young women are not forcing themselves into the industrial 
world through mere restlessness or distaste for home duties. 

GIRLS GIVING ALL THEIR EARNINGS TO FAMILY. 

Another fact tending to show that economic necesisity is the cause 
for the presence of these girls and young women in the industrial 
world is the extent to which their earnings are looked upon as 
family property. Two of the reports show how many of the single 
women at work turned all of their earnings into the family fund. 
Among the clothing workers the number and proportion of females 
16 years of age and over who contributed all their earnings to the 
family fund were, for the different cities studied, as follows ; 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALE WORKERS 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN 
THE MEN'S READY-MADE CLOTHING INDUSTRY WHO CONTRIBUTED ALL THEIR 
EARNINGS TO THE FAMILY FUND, BY CITIES. 



City. 



Chicago 

Rochester... 
New York.. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 

Total.. 




Percent* 



626 


1NX1 


96 


6fC6 


606 


92.3 


257 


98.8 


296 


79.7 



87.7 



Of 1,214 women employed in retail stores and living at home, 68.5 
per cent turned in all their earnings to the family, 26.9 per cent 
turned in part, and 4.5 per cent kept all for their own use. Of 
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8,370 female workers employed in factories and living at home, 77.2 
per cent gave in all their earnings, 21.5 per cent gave pail, and 1.4 
per cent kept all for themselves. 

PERCENTAGE OF EARNINGS CONTRIBUTED TO FAMILY. 

In the family studies made in connection with the four large 
industries, information was secui*ed as to the average proportion 
of their earnings turned into the family fund by children 16 years 
of age and over, whether male or female. The earnings of the 
female workers and proportions contributed were as follows : 

NCMDEB OF FAMILIES WITU FEMALE CHILDREN 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVZH AT 
WORK, AVERAGE EARNINGS OF SUCH CHILDREN, AND PER CENT OF THBm EARN* 
1N08 CONTRIBUTED TO FAMILY. BY INDUSTRIES. 



Induitry. 



N«w Koi^aiH irroiip. . . 

ScMxtbam group 

Um*B mdyHBMto dothlug 
Olas 



Numbfr 
of 

familkg. 



Kumfncf of fe mate 

chi]«lrHi lOyMnof 

f aikt ov«r. 



MO 





PfTcent 


Aywf, 


tunUib- 
tiled to 




(amUy. 


t3?l 


WO 


337 


w.o 


363 


93. a 


VH 


00.4 


2M 


$^Q 



It 18 evident that the amounts thet^i' workers retain for their own 
individual use are too small to account for their going to work. In 
the main their earnings go into the family fund, from which they are 
fed and clothed, but no part of which is looked upon as peculiarly 
theirs. 

LOW EARNINGS OF WOMAN WAGE EARNERS. 

One of the most significant facts brought out by the investigation 
in practically all industries was the large proportion of woman wage 
earners who were paid very low wages — wagi*J5 in n;any caw»s inade- 
quate to supply a reasonable standard of living for women ih*(M»ndent 
upon their own earnings for support. 

In the group of women employed in the four great incliustries, cot* 
too, menV ready-made clothing, glass, and silk« from two-fiftlis to 
two-thirda of those 16 years of age and over earned less than $G in a / 
representative week. The exact percentagi»s of %vomen Jrt years of / 
sge and over whose earnings fell below $6 and $8 n-K'e fotmtl to \y^ 

follows; 
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PER CBNT OF WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER EARNING UNDER SO AND UNDER 

S8 IN A REPRESENTATIVE WEEK. 



Industry. 



Cotton; 

New England 

Southern 

Hen's ready-made clothing 

Glass 

Bilk 



Total 
number. 



13J44 

12,654 

10,149 

2,774 

8,596 



Per oent earning— 



Under 18. 



38.0 
68.0 
49.0 
64.0 
45.4 



Under S8. 



67.4 
92.6 
73.1 
91.2 
7LI 



In a group of 1,655 women reporting earnings in department and 
other retail stores in seven of the principal cities, the average weekly 
earnings of 30.8 per cent were found to be under $6, and of 66.2 per 
cent under $8. A study of the pay rolls of department and other 
retail stores in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, including 
nearly 36,000 female employees, showed that the weekly rates of pay 
of 26.4 per cent fell below $6, and of 57.5 per cent below $8. In a 
group of 4,160 women employed in mills and factories in seven of the 
principal cities the average weekly earnings of 40.1 per cent fell 
below $6, and of 74.3 per cent below $8.^ 

In another section of the investigation, where the earnings of over 
38,000 women 18 years of age and over in 23 industries were secured, 
the story of low wages which the pay-roll figures tell is equally 
striking. The per cent of women earning under $6 and under $8 in 
a representative week in each of these 23 industries is shown in the 
following table : 

PER CENT OF WOMEN 18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER EARNING UNDER 96 AND UNDER 

$8 IN A REPRESENTATIVE WEEK, BY INDUSTRlKS.a 



Industry. 



Canning and preserving, fruits and vegetables 

Canning and preserving, oysters 

Cans and boxes, tin 

Cijiftr boxes 

Cij^arettes 

Cimirs 

Clocks and watches 

Confectionery 

Core making 

Cod eUs 

Crackers and biscuits 

Hardware, etc 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Jewelry 

Ne<.» Ilea and pins 

Nuts, lK)lts, and screws 

Paper boxes 

Pottery 

Rubber and elastic goods 

Shirts, overalls, etc 

Stamped and enameled ware 

To]>acoo and snufl 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Total 



Number. 



1. 



2, 
7. 



2. 



2. 

3. 
3. 



449 

ir.o 

225 
335 
071 

901 
696 
91S 
307 
7H9 
273 
803 
251 
12«» 
427 
433 
213 

233 
371 
9')2 
670 
915 



3S,182 



Per cent earning— 



Under 16. 



59.2 
99.4 
50.2 
61.8 
33.1 
3*>. 3 
33.5 
5.1.6 
22.1 
2«». 7 
54.0 
67.9 
31.7 
31.8 
27.2 
61.7 
40.1 
45.5 
28.8 
55. 5 
45.0 
55.6 
29.7 



41,1 



Under S8. 



03.5 
100.0 
79.5 
M.5 
75.4 
71.3 
72.3 
81.3 
61.9 
58.9 
82.0 
88.2 
61.0 
67.4 
61.6 
92.1 
74.5 
6o.8 
66.7 
89.9 
72,7 
79.7 
68.9 



r2.7 



1 Vol. V, Wage-Earning Women In Stores and Factories, pp. 41. 45, and 46. 

s Vol. X VlIX, Employment of Women and Cbildren In Selected Industries, p. 23. 
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CAUSES OF DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS OF BIEN AND 

WOMEN. 

The detailed studies of different occupations throw some light on 
the relation between the earnings of male and female workers in Uie 
same industriea In practically every industry studied the men*s 
wages ranged higher than the women's^ and the proportion earning 
fair or good wages was much larger among the men than among the 
women. To a %'ery large degree this was d ue to a difference in the 
wdiB ilmiaJi^QijjiJiyidiJifiiiiil ll^Jii II li"''' (TTjj^mi i( nimil dim f(i ii 
frenoe in strength, swiftness, or skill when they were doing the 
same work ; and in a very few instances^ so few as to l)e negligible, it 
seemed rl^i^ {^ po r^""Q.> Kiif \\^^i |[^p| w^mi*n wpim ^iHi pg to do the 

work for less and tlieref ore were employed. 

The first cause, a ditterence m the kind of work done, was espe- 
cially noticeable in the gi*oup of miscellaneous factory industries 
studied. In industry after industry a clear-cut division of work be- 
tween the sexes was found. Ordinarily the occuputions involving 
skill, training, and responsibility were in the hands of the men, 
while the work of the women was apt to be at lM»st only s<»miskilled 
and in many cascv^ was purely mechanical, louder these circum- 
stances the difference in eiirnings of tlie si»xcs was very marked. 
Thus of 31,iiH8 nuile workers 18 yeai-s of age and over enpigcd in 
these industries, well over one-half (5G.5 |)er cent) eanunl $10 or 
more a wM»k, while of the I^S,182 feuuile workei^s in the same ap« 
gn)up employed in tliest* in<lustries. only onetonth (l().r> ptT crni ) 
earned as much or more than $10, Two-fifths of the women ( ll.l 
per cent), as against 9.5 per cent of the men, earned under $(> a wi*<»k. 

Even when men and women were nominally enguginl in the s:une 
occupation there was fre<iuent)y a ditTerenrt* in the kind and (junlity 
of work undertaken by them. Thus in gilding pottery, tiu' siinplr<-t 
form, lining, is done almost wholly by women, while the more dilli- 
cult form, filling in designs, i> done l»y lH)th s<»xr<. 

Hut there is no competition i>ctw(n*n them, ns (Ik* ii)<*n <lo the artist ir 
work whirh reqiiin*s long ))relinunary traininir. wInU* tli4» ^\oin4*ii do 
th<»«4e parts which may Ih» learned in a few nionths. The men nveive 
higher wagi^s and aiv said to Ih» clisplacinir the \M>!iun, partly luvuii^* 
they do U^tter work and partly becaiiM* they can nu)\e their wan» 
alNiut without a>Mstanee.* 

When men anil women were enjr:i;r«'d in exactly the s.uiie ^oik 
ander the same circiiiii'-tanee^ it wa-i apt to U* at piiMv rate<, Tn^hT 
Ihene circunu^tanct's the difference in c:innn:rs was n^^nallv h --s and 
sometimes was in favor of the female workeis. Thus in the N«'W 
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HOURLY EARNINGS OF FEMALE WEAVERS IN COTTON MILLS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 

AND NORTH CAROLINA. BY AGE. 



Age. 



12 years 

13 years 

14 years 

15 years 

Id years 

17 years 

18 years 

19 years 

20 years 

21 years 

22 years 

23 years 

24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

85 to 39 years 

40 to 44 years 

45 to 49 years 

50 to 54 years 

65 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

66 years and over 

Others, reported as 16 years and over. 
Others, reported as 21 years and over. 



Total. 



Massachusetts. 



Number. 



15 

30 

37 

65 

115 

127 

145 

194 

182 

114 

100 

367 

235 

240 

207 

123 

64 

28 

8 

5 

10 

292 



2.703 



Hourly 
eamlngs. 



to. 100 
.140 
.131 
.129 
.129 
.140 
.135 
.138 
.148 
.153 
.153 
.166 
.160 

.179 
.166 
.163 
.162 
.152 
.159 
.095 
.149 
.131 



.151 



North Carolina. 



Nomher. 



3 
15 
27 
44 
48 
44 
77 
61 
49 
48 
50 
29 
30 
111 
59 
26 
19 
11 
1 
1 
1 



1 
15 



760 



Hourly 
earnings. 



to. 066 
.065 
.075 
.079 
.085 
.069 
.094 
.105 
.101 
.110 
.111 
.106 
.113 
.113 

.119 
.106 
.117 
.107 
.185 
.094 
.128 



.082 
.121 



.103 



The earnings of these skilled workers range higher than those of 
the general mass of cotton workers, but their course is almost iden- 
tical, except that among the weavers the pi'eliminary maximum is 
reached at 19. The real maximum is found at exactly the same age as 
among the general workers — at from 35 to 39 years in Massachusetts 
and at from 30 to 34 years in North Carolina. This difference is inter- 
esting because of its agreement with the results obtained in another 
part of the investigation of the four special industries. A number of 
family studies were made in connection with each, and in the course of 
these the age and yearly earnings of the single women 16 years of age 
and over found at work were ascertained. They were as follows : 

AGE AND EARNINGS OF FEMALE WORKERS, AGED 16 OR OVER, IN FOUR SPECIFIED 

INDUSTRIES. 





Cotton mUls, 
Northern. 


Cotton mills, 
Southern. 


Men's ready- 
made gar- 
ments. 


Glnssworkers. 


New Jersey 
silk workers. 


Pennsylvania 
silk workers. 


Age. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 
year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 
year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 
dur- 
ing 

year. 


Num- 
ber. 


Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ing 
dur- 
ing 
year. 


16 years 

17 years 

18yo;irs 

19 vears 


164 

151 

158 

116 

98 

64 

58 

36 

3S 

73 

61 


$272 
302 
304 
350 
321 
347 
354 
345 
360 
374 
340 


298 

217 

212 

140 

98 

82 

56 

32 

43 

68 

42 


1227 
231 
234 
248 
246 
243 
244 
260 
243 
248 
265 


405 

338 

289 

230 

183 

136 

119 

64 

43 

112 

68 


$207 
238 
273 
2S7 
281 
310 
310 
313 
274 
309 
313 


283 

233 

197 

106 

106 

76 

56 

45 

^ 36 

52 

43 


$163 
182 
214 
206 
232 
219 
214 
244 
246 
292 
263 


105 
101 
85 
77 
67 
45 
44 
42 
35 
95 
84 


$257 
280 
335 
320 
356 
391 
409 
404 
443 
419 
418 


192 
142 
102 
55 
47 
3S 
29 
27 
11 
29 
14 


$166 
188 
187 
201 


20 years 

21 vosirs 


215 
238 


22 years 

23 years 

24 vears 

25 to 29 years... 
SOyftfti-sorover. 


276 
255 
249 
302 
322 
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Average yearly earnings are less satisfactory than hourly or 
weekly earnings, since they are less apt to be learned accurately. 
In this case* however, the numbers involved are large and the simi- 
lartty of tlie results seems to indicate that the figures are reliable. 
In one group, it will be noticed, the preliuiinary maximum is reached 
at l^j in three at 19, in one at 20, and in one at 22. On the whole, 
the age of the temporary maximum of earning power among these 
workers corre.'^'ponds more nearly to that among the weavers than 
among the whole mass of female workers in the different industries. 
Omsidering the three ¥»ts of figures, it appears that a girl going into 
industry earns more with each successive year up to somewhere al>out 
20, the exact i>oint varying from 18 to 22 or over, but in a consider- 
able proportion of cases falling at 19 yeara 

In this connei'tion it is of interest to notice that the Britisii trade 
boards, appointe<l to fix minimum rates of wages in certain indus- 
tries, have rather generally fixed upon 18 as the earliest age at whii'h 
a female worker may become entitled to the full minimum wage. 
Under that age she is looked upon as a learner, for whom rates of 
waires are carefully adjusted according to a s<*ale of increase which 
will bring her up to the mininuun e^-tablislunl for adult workers 
not earlier than 18. The care with which rates of wages for learners 
at various ages have l>et>n worked out is shown by the following 
table, giving the minimum rates per week for girls employt^l in the 
nu*n\s gnnnent-making industry : 

KtMvrif nxrKS or waoks i»er wekk fou fkmale learnkus is the VFva 

ItKADY-MAOR TAlLORINt; TRADR, AS FIXED VNUER TUB ItUITlSU THAI>E 
B<»\RPS ACT. 
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Thin table shows a moiv rapid rate of innvuM* lliun appear*' in the 
three tahles jn^t given, whieh may Ik* aet^iunted for by tlie niurh 
lower wagi's at ^hich the KngliMi eamings U^gin. The point of 
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special interest is that the rates are adjusted with the evident purpose 
of enabling the learner to claim the full minimum by the time she is 
between 18 and 19 years old, an age not far from that at which the 
American worker reaches her first or temporary maximum of earning 
capacity. 

ACCIDENTS TO WOMEN. 

The reports on health and safety bring out several points not 
usually recognized. They show that in the metal-working trades, 
where accidents are common, a woman's peril comes first from her 
lack of familiarity with machinery and second from the automatism 
which is invariably and inevitably established by a worker who is 
attendant upon a machine, and that so-called carelessness is often 
the line of conduct best adapted to secure safety. They establish 
conclusively the fact that the death rate is much higher among women 
working in cotton mills than among women not so employed, and 
that female operatives are especially susceptible to tuberculosis. 
Most unex4)ectedly they show that it is impossible to connect any con- 
siderable part of the high infantile mortality rate of Fall Kiver with 
the employment of married women in the mills, but that the ignorance 
of the mothers as to the proper care and feeding of their babies is the 
leading cause to which the numerous deaths of children under one 
year of age must be attributed, and that all other causes are sub- 
sidiary to this.* 

SUBSTITUTION OF WOMEN FOR MEN IN INDUSTRY. 

The investigation as a whole brings out several general facts about 
women in industry. It shows that for over half a century a process 
of substitution has been going on by which men have been gradually 
taking the leading part in industries formerly carried on chiefly in 
the home and considered distinctively feminine, such as spinning and 
weaving and garment making and knitting. As the women have 
been more or less dispossessed in their specialties they have either 
gone into work formerly considered men's, such as the printing trade, 
or entered newly established industries which had not been definitely 
taken over by either sex. In both cases they are usually found doing 
the least skilled and poorest paid work. 

The individual woman entered the industrial world under the 
pressure of necessity. The employer invited their entrance en masse 
because they were cheap, and above all because they were docile 
and easily managed.^ They were cheap and easily managed partly 

» 1 See pp. 357-350. 

s Instances wore found of employers who declared that they would rather have women, 
althouKh mon could do the work better, because the women were unorganized and there- 
fore more readily controlled. 
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becanse they were in the main young, partly because they were un- 
organized, and partly because, as they expected to stay in the in- 
dustrial world only a sliort time, they considered it better to accept 
conditions as they found them than to fight for improvements. 

To a considerable extent this is still the situation, but there are 
indications that it is changing. As already mentioned, there are a 
considerable number of older women in the industrial field, and the 
married woman is becoming a more and more common figure. Also 
the idea of organization seems to be increasing among women and 
the woroan^s trade-union movement, which seemed to reach its lowest 
ebb in ld07-8, was already reviving before these reports appeared. 
Most important, perhaps, of all, their early experiences with trade- 
unionism have convinced women that the hopeful *line of activity 
for them is the effort to secure protective laws with careful provision 
for their enforcement, and this effort they are pushing vigorously. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The family studies already mentioned brought out also some facts 
as to the employment of children. In every State visited the em- 
ployment of children of 14 and 15 was legal and customary. The 
extent to which in the families studied children of these ages were at 
work is shown by the following figures : 

nn CKNT OF rAVILIES HAVTNO CHILDREN U AND IS VKAR8 OF Ar.K IN WmCH BViH 
rUILDBRN WRRR AT WORK, AND PKR CKNT OK TOTAL iJIlLDIiKN II AND IS YKAIiH 
OF AOB AT WORK, BY 1NDU8TRIK6. 
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Since these families were selected on the \n\>\s of having at least 
one woman or child gainfully employed, it is possible that they do 
not represent conditions among wage earners gi*nerally« but they <lo 
unquestionably show that there are large numln^rs of wage earners 
among whom it is a matter of course that children should go to work 
as aoon as the law {lermits and an opportunity is found. The con- 
trast between the southern group of cotton workers and those in the 
other induBlrics studied is marked. No other group shows either as 
Urge a proportion of families putting their children in this age group 
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to work or as large a proportion of the children at work. The con- 
trast between the northern and southern cotton workers in this re- 
spect suggests that the laws restricting child labor in the North or the 
public sentiment back of those laws have had some effect in keeping 
children from being put to work, even when they have reached 
the legal age. The extent to which the children are at work does not 
seem to be wholly a matter of economic necessity, for the garment- 
making families, who had the lowest average incomes of any group 
studied, showed also the smallest, proportion of children at work. 
And it is to be hoped that it 'is not a matter of race, since the southern 
cotton workers were of pure American stock, while the other groups 
were very largely foreign. 

INCOME FROM CHILDREN AT WORK. 

The proportion of the family income in each group contributed by 
the children of 14 and 15 was as follows : 

Cotton : Per cent. 

New England group 18. 7 

Southern group 22.9 

Men's ready-made clothing 14. 2 

Glass 18.9 

Silk 16.6 



CHILDREN UNDER 14 AT WORK. 

The employment of children under 14 presents a very different ques- 
tion, since in most of the Northern States it was illegal, while in the 
Southern States it was permitted. Hence the figures concerning it do 
not show the attitude of the northern families themselves, as in the 
case of children of 14 and 15. The following figures show the extent 
to which children under 14 were at work in the families studied : 

PER CENT OF FAMILIES HAVING CHILDREN UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE IN WHICH 
SUCH CHILDREN WERE AT WORK AND PER CF:NT OF TOTAL CHILDREN UNDER 14 
YEARS OF AGE AT WORK, BY INDUSTRIES. 



Industry. 



Cotton: 

Now England group. . . 

Southern group 

Men's ready-made clothing. 

Glass 

Silk 



Families having chil- 
dren under 14 j'cars 
of age. 



Children under 14 years 
of age. 



ToUl 
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Total 
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1,748 
4,145 
3,939 
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4,470 



Per cent 
at work. 



2.9 

34.5 

1.6 

4.1 

11.7 



1 In the Now England group 360 families had children 12 and 13 years of ago, and In 46 of theso famlli(>8 
(12.8 per cent) such children were at work; 518 families had children under 12, and in 2 of these (0.4 per oont) 
such children were at work. , , , ... 

s In the southern group 932 families had chadren 12 and 13 years of age, and in 865 (92.h) of these one or 
more such children were at work; 1,161 families had children under 12, and in 399 (34.4 percent) of those 
one or more such children were at work. 
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The southern group of cotton workers and the silk workers are 
the only groups in which children under 14 were employed to any 
great extent. Among the cotton workers a considerable proportion 
of such children were illegally employed; among the silk workers, 
practically alL 

ANNUAL SABNINGS. 

The importance to the family of the earnings of children under 
14 is shown by the following figures: 

NUKBKR OP CUILDRBN UNDER U YEARS OF AGE AT WORK, TnETK AVERAOR 
ANKi:aL K ARNIK(«8, and PER CENT SUCH EARNINGS ARE OF NKT FAMILY INCOME, 
BY INDUSTRIES. 
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The chililren's enrninps, it will In? not4»<l, form from 4me-t4»nth to 
Bomethinp imder ono-sixth of the family iiirome. Yot in thoin^»lvi»8 
the oaminp^ are small, and tlieir ini|K)rtan(v \h due more to the low 
s%'erage inrotm^ of the families tlnin to the Tvn\ value of the rhil- 
<ln'n 8 earning The low averap^, however, inohul(*s some coiii- 
fortahly hiprli incomes, and in a numU^r of nisi^s it was apparent that 
the ^ork of the c?ul<ln»n was not due to al)solute iu»tN»v>itv. 

NEED OF CHILDREN'S EARNINGS. 

TvtO studies were iindiMlakcn to S4m* to what <*\t4*nt tlx* eiiiploviiu>iit 
of rhiitlren was due to the pn^.^Mire of actual want. In (*<mmM'ti4m 
with the study of the (^lass industry, f»(*4 familit^ liavintr rhildn>n 
tind»»r 16 at work were jji\rn sjNvial and dctaihMl study to a.MM»rt:iin 
wht'thiT the earnings of tli<» ihiMri»n \\ito really ntn* -.iry to K:ive 
the familv from economic distn.-*-; an«I in the studv i»f wliv children 
leAve school to go to work, Im.'^Ml on (VJO childn*n, thi.s qin^.-^ticm was 
gone into with givat can*. In the fir^t case it was conchulcd that 
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of the 864 families there were 314, or 36.8 per cent, in which the 
earnings of the children were necessary to avoid absolute distress and 
in which there was neither any convertible capital which might have 
been used in lieu of the children's earnings, nor any adults idle from 
choice whose wages, if they had been at work, would have obviated 
the necessity for the work of the children. Of the 620 children con- 
sidered in the other study, 186, or 30 per cent, were at work owing 
to pressing necessity which could not be met by any other resources 
the families possesssed. In both of these studies children were found 
at work whose wages were necessary to enable the family to keep 
up a desired standard of living, to pay for the home, to educate other 
children, or to accomplish some other purpose the family had at 
heart, but these have not been coimted as cases of necessity. 

REASONS WHY CHILDREN ARE AT WORK. 

The conclusion seems to be that niunbers of children are at work 
whose families would not really suffer hardship if the employment 
of the children were forbidden, and another considerable number 
whose families could very well afford to spare their earnings. The 
question naturally arises why children of the latter group are at 
work. To a considerable extent it seems due to indifference or active 
hostility to the bchools on the part of both parents and children. 
This is referred to in several of the reports. 

There was developed, especially in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia, a deep-seated distrust of the efficiency of schooling 
as a help to win in the battle of life if one was to be a worker at the 
trades or at common labor. There was, moreover, especially in the 
States named, almost a settled conviction that the efficiency ox schools 
and school models and ideals and its methods of attaining them were 
alike inadequate to the needs of real life and that the boy would 
learn more of real use to him in the factory than in the schools.^ 

The parents in the cotton-mill town or village of the South may be 
grouped in two classes: (1) Those who do all they can to have their 
children get all the school training available in the town or village 
and (2) those who are indifferent or hostile to the schools. The lat- 
ter outnumber the former.^ In the former group are many parents 
who do wonders upon their slender incomes to educate their chil- 
dren. In the latter group are many who would not see to it that 
their children attended school regularly even if strict labor laws 
excluded the children from the mill. Poverty and the generally low 
earning capacity of the mill people, who get lower wages than the 
people in almost any other great industry, are among the prime 
causes of the indifference and hostility of the parents toward the 
schools.' 

1 Vol. Ill, The OlasB Industry, p. 588. 
> Vol. I, Cotton Textile Industry, p. 681. 
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In the Gtady of the causes for which children left school special 
inquiries were made as to the attitude of the children toward the 
school, which showed that almost one-half (48.9 per cent) of the 
children studied were not satisfied at school, their attitude ranpng 
from a mere dislike to a positive hatred of everjrthing connected with 
the sdiooh. ^ The leading cause of dissatisfaction, taking all places 
together, seemed a dislike of the general manner of life in school, 
which was responsible for the dissatisfaction of 19 per cent of the 
children.'' » 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN IN OCCUPATIONS. 

The scope of the investigation did not include an inquiry as to 
how far this attitude of parents and children was justified. Inci- 
dentally, however, some information was obtained as to the way in 
which the work the children took up counted toward a preparation 
for their future life. In the cotton industry the children who entered 
it, in the South at least, were very likely to remain in it, but the 
work at which they were most likely to begin^^oiSng for boys and 
ring spinning for girls— did not ifi itself give them any training for 
the future. In the garment-making industry there were very few 
ofienings for boys. Girls were employed to some extent, but no 
system of training them existed, and it depended upon Uie individual 
girl whetlier or not she worked up to one of the relatively well-paid 
occupations. In the glass industry a boy has al>out one chance in 
from three to seven of being chosen as an apprentice and thereby 
gaining an opportunity to acquire a skilled trade. In the silk indus- 
try no system of apprenticeship existed and entering a silk mill gave 
no promise of securing a trade for life. Among the C20 children 
whose reasons for leaving school and going to work were studied only 
48 (6.9 per cent) had secured positions on first beginning work 
which offered chances to learn a trade, and in many of tliese cnsrs 
the opportunity to enter such work had been secured by friends or 
relatives already in the trade. 

There is nothing in any of the cases considered to show that the 
children with neither friends nor relatives in a trade could not have 
secured a foothold in it had they tried. But there is much to indi- 
cate that unless they had some such connection with a trade or indus- 
try its opportunities and advantages were alike apt to remain un- 
known to them. Nothing served to suggest to a child the desirability 
of learning a trade or entering on an industry in which he woulil 
have a chance of rising, so he took the first thing which came to 
hand.' 

• Vol VII, roBdlttoat T'nilrr Whtcb Oiiiarrn Lcftve H<'bool to go to Work, p. 111. 
•Idvai. p. IM. 
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On the whole> it seems a fair inference from these studies that if, 
^as some of the parents believe, the schools do not fit children for real 
life, the occupations which the children are apt to take up on leaving 
' school are equally defective. They fit the diildren to earn children's 
wages for a few years, but give them no training for the day when 
they find themselves too old for children's work, but unequipped with 
any trade by which to support themselves through the coming years. 
On the whole the picture presented by the various studies of chil- 
dren at work is in itself rather depressing. Numbers are shown go- 
ing to work as soon as the law permits and not infrequently sooner. 
Their hours are long, the conditions under which they work fre- 
quently undesirable, their occupations have little value as a training 
for life, their school days are cut short, and their work offers little 
mental stimulus as a substitute for the schooling they miss. 

DECREASE OF PROPORTION OF CHILDREN AT WORK. 

But there is another side to the picture. Unquestionably there are 
many indications that the general attitude toward the employment 
of children is changing rapidly f#r the better. Kelatively children 
are less numerous in the great industries npw than they were 20 years 
ago, partly because increasing legal restrictions make them less avail* 
able as a source of labor supply, and partly, no doubt, because of a 
growing sentiment against their employment. In one of the four 
large industries studied — ^garment making — children are used but 
little under any circumstances. The cotton and glass industries both 
showed marked decreases in the proportion children formed of their 
total employees, while in the glass industry at the time of this inves- 
tigation it seemed possible that the growing use of machinery might 
soon do away altogether with the employment of boys under 16. 

This does not, of course, mean that the employment of children 
is not extensive and serious. The different reports show not only 
that children were found employed in great numbers, but that they 
were found employed below the legal age, employed at work legally 
prohibited to children of their years, employed for illegally long 
hours or at illegal times^ employed under evasions of the law or 
on false certificates of age, and so on through a long cat^ory of 
undesirable conditions. But in spite of all this there is evidence of 
a diminution in the relative number of children employed and very 
plain indications that a public sentiment against their exploitation 
is beginning to make itself felt effectively. 

The history of legislation directed against child labor shows an 
interesting parallel between the growth of public concern over this 
matter in the North during the middle and later years of the last 
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century and the similar process now going on in the South. As the 
industrial de%*elopment of the North came earlier, the North natu- 
rally first perceived the evils of the unrestricted employment of 
children and tried to apply some check. The arguments heard in 
the South to-day for and against child labor might be duplicated 
almost word for word from the legislative records of Massachusetts 
or New York or almost any one of the great industrial States of 
the North. But the South, coming into its problem later, is moving 
mora rapidly toward its solution. The two sections are drawing 
closer in their attitude toward this question, and their combination, 
which furnishes a national sentiment^ renders much easier the local 
regulation of child labor. 



CHAPTER I.— THE COTTON TEXTHiE INDUSTRY. 



The first Tolume of the report on Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners in the United States is based upon an investiga- 
tion carried on through the fall of 1907 and the spring and early 
Minuner of 1908 in four States of New England and in six States of 
the South, the States chosen being those where most of the cotton 
mills are located. The mills investigated numbered 198, being 18.3 
per cent of the total mills, and employing 25.4 per cent of the total 
spindles in the States covered. Of the 198 mills, 154 manufactured 
cloth and the yam from which cloth is made, 1 manufactured cloth 
only, and 43 manufactured yam only. Some were located in cities, 
some in towns, and some in the country districts. In selecting mills 
for investigation the aim was to choose in each locality those that 
would be representative of the industry, including some that showed 
the best conditions, some that showed the worst, and some in which 
average conditions prevailed. 

Hie proportion of the industry covei'ed in the States in which the 
investigation was made is indicated in the following table. Tlie 
table shows tlie number of cotton-consuming establishments and 
the number of their spindles in 1908 in the 10 States in which 
mills wore investigated,^ together with the number of mills investi- 
gated and the number of spindles in such mills. Tlie table also 
Khows the per cent that the mills investigated were of the mills which 
were reported by tlie census for the same States and, similarly, the 
per cent which the spindles of the mills investigated formed of the 
spindles which were reported by the ccnsu& 
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BVLLBTCf OF THE BUHEAr OF LABOR STAHSTBCS^ 



ITitf latest disnres avsklLiLle of the total aumber of employees in 
'iie^ -aitire Lndii^ry at the date of the investi^tioiL were thoee of liie 
^saaaas of n)05. Bat as the indtistrr gre^ rmptdly, espeeialfy in the 
^ntlu betwefia. IV>^)5 and I-X>H. thetse turrires are not sadsfutorr for 
*nmpmr!son with the number of employees incladed in this iBTesti- 
:2!ir<on in Il)^}8. This must be borne in mind whean the stateixKnl is 
ouute that ^L335 <unployees covere^i bj the investigatioii in 1908 
"nmpriaefi -ill p«ff cent of the total openitivesi in the^ same States in 

In thin investi^ration etu-h etitabli^hment reported was personallj 
insnfftikHi bv a^rpnta of the Bureaa of Labor* ^o establishmoit was 
reptjrt^i unless its officers permitted the agent to have full a c cesb to 
ail departments of the mill and to examine the pay rolls. The in- 
&rmacLtm chua obtaineti was :?uppleiiienfied by further details gained 
Sy personal interviews with both employers and employees^ 

Tlie foilowin^r tiible shows the number* loeation,. and working force 
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It employed, in 1905, nearly 60,000 more women than any other 
manufacturing industry and more children than any other four in- 
dustries combined. In 1905 the woman wa^ earners in the manu* 
facturing industries in the United States numbered 1,065,8&1. Of 
these 128,103, or about one-eighth, were enga^d in cotton manufac- 
ture, including cotton small warea The children who were wage 
earners in manufacturing industries in 1905 numbered, according to 
the census of manufactures for that year, 159,899, of whom 40,428, or 
more than one-fourth, were employed in the manufacture of cotton.^ 

The industry is strictly localized, being practically confined to New 
England and the Southern Statea In New England the tendency is 
toward concentration in large mills, while in the South the establish- 
ments are apt to be smaller and more scattered. In 1880 New 
England had 439 mills averaging 19,663 spindles apiece and the 
South 161 milb averaging 8,366 spindles apiece ; by 1905 the number 
of mills in New England had decreased to 308, but these had an 
average of 45,166 spindles per mill, while the Southern mills had 
increased to 550, with an average of 18,652 spindles apiece. In the 
main the mills in the South are employed on a coarser grade of work 
than are those of New England, and the proportion of mills doing 
spinning only is Isfrger in the South than in the North. This has a 
direct bearing upon the question of child labor, since spinning is one 
of the occupaUons in which children can be employed most effec- 
tively. 

In the development of the cotton industry there has been a grad- 
ual displacement of women by men and a gradual decrease in the 
proportion of children employed. In 1880 males 16 yean of age and 
over formed 84.6 per cent of the total employees in the industry, 
females 16 jrears of age and over 49 per cent, and children under 16 
formed 16.4 per cent In 1905 these proportions were respectively 
46.9 per cent, 40.2 per cent, and 12.9 per cent 

THE LABOR FORCE. 

AGE OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX. 

The table already given shows that the study deals with a total 
of 81yBS6 employees, of whom 52.4 per cent were males 16 years of 
sge and over, 83.6 per cent were femailes 16 years and over, and 14 
percent were children under 16. The following table shows the ngv 
distribution of these employees in greater detail. 

t VoL I. CoCtOQ TtxUle lodusUf. p. 1». 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COTTON-MILL EMPLOTEE8 IN 8FBCIFIBD AGS OROITF8, 

BY BEX. 1907-«. 



{MalM 16 yean of age aad over in oocnpatkios employing no 

table.) 
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Total under 21 yean 

21 veanandover 

Othen, reported as 16 yean and over . 



2,797 
4,684 

4 



37.37 

63.58 

.05 



5,560 

9,516 

104 



36.63 

63.69 

.68 



8,314 
6,313 



55.82 

43.39 

1.79 



10,719 

6,566 

358 



80.78 

37.21 

2.08 



Grand total. 



7,485 



100.00 



15,180 



100.00 



14,893 



loaoo 



17,643 



100.00 



A striking feature of this table is the marked difference in the age 
level, especially for female employees, in the two sections. In the 
South less than two-fifths while in New England well over three- 
fifths of the female workers were 21 years of age and over. The 
higher age level in the North is very possibly connected with the finer 
grade of work done there and the relative rarity of mills which do 
only spinning, and in which thei-efore young workers can be more 
largely employed. In both sections, however, the proportion aged 21 
years and over was relatively large as compared with the other in- 
dustries of which a special study was made. In the silk industry in 
Pennsylvania the proportion of female workers 21 years of age and 
over was 26.8 per cent,* in the glass industry it was 28.7 per cent,* 
and in the manufacture of men's ready-made clothing it was 47.9 
per cent' thus exceeding the proportion for cotton workers in the 
Southern States but not reaching that for cotton workers in the New 
England States. 

The age at which the greatest number of women was employed 
was in each State as follows: Maine, 20 years; Massachusetts and 
Bhode Island, 21 years ; Virginia, 16 years ; and in each of the other 
States 18 years. In the New England States as a whole the two 
ages 18 and 21 years had approximately the same number of female 
employees. In the Southern States as a whole 18 was the predomi- 
nant age, and if the totals of the two sections are combined the 

»Vol. IV, The. Silk Industry, p. 51. 

■Vol. Ill, Glass Industry, p. 641. 

•Vol. II, Men's Ready-Made Clothing, p. 36. 
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nmnber of female employees nt 18 is mucli in excesH of thoee at any 
c*ther Age* 

The difference in the number and proportion of children under 16 
and under 14 in the two sections is very marked. This is discussed 
in detail in a later section. (See pp. 49 to 60 below.) 

OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX AND AGE. 

The following table shows the distribution of these workers among 
Fome of the leading occupations : 



KVMBSR AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN COTTON 

MILLS INVKSTIUATED, BY AGE AND SEX. 
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Weaving, the most ^'ki^e<l of the o(*cupations listed here* employs 
a larger proportion of the females IG years of aj^e and over than 
any other single occupation, both in the northern and in the souUi- 
em group, but relatively it is more important in the northern group. 
In the New England group no other cxxrupation employs half an 
many women, the next most important, ring spinning, accounting 
for only 15.4 per cent against the 37.2 per cent engaged in weav- 
ing, while in the southern group both ring spinning and spooling 
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Gome much nearer to it in importance, the first showing 22,4 per ceat 
and the second 19.4 per cent against the 29.4 per cent employed as 
weavers. 

None of the other occupations shown in this table can be con- 
sidered skilled. Scrubbing and sweeping, of coui*se, are franklj 
unskilled; doffing is not much better, and ring spinning, spooling, and 
speeder tending demand very little skill. Some of those engaged 
in " Other occupations employing women and children '' were skilled 
workers, but what proportion they formed of the whole can not be 
stated. It appears, however, that in the northern group 38.1 per 
cent and in the southern group 47.5 per cent of the female workers 
16 years of age and over were known to be in either unskilled occu- 
pations or those demanding only a very low degree of skill. 

RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. 

The relative importance of women in the different occupations is 
not the same in the two sections. The following figures show for 
each group the proportion which women 16 years of age and over 
form of the total workers in each of the specified occupations: 

PER CENT WHICH FEMALES 1« YEARS OF AGE AND OVER FORM OF WORKERS IN 

SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS. 



OocupatioQ. 
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72.8 
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63.9 
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63.0 



0.2 
45. S 
16.2 
SI. 9 
83.8 
38.4 
46.4 



40.1 



Several points of interest are brought out by these figures. One 
is the different custom of the two sections in regard to employing 
women as doffers, their employment in this capacity being practically 
unknown in the southern group, while in the New England group 
they form over a quarter of the doffers. Another is the small part 
taken by women in such traditionally feminine pursuits as scrubbing 
and sweeping and their importance in the skilled work of weaving; 
nearly two-fifths of the whole number of weavers in the South and 
over half in the New England group were women. The reason 
usually advanced for the employment of a higher proportion of 
women both as weavers and as speeder tenders in New England 
is their adaptability to the finer grade of work done in that section, 
which demands a nimbleness and dexterity not always found in 
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men^s fingers. In the South a coarser grade of work is done, which 
requires more manual strength and less dexterity. 

Tnming to the employment of children under 10, doffing and ring 
spinning are the two most important occupations, employing S7.1 
per cent of all children in the New England mills and 66.8 per cent 
in the southern mills. In the northern group 23.4 per cent of the 
doffers and 13.8 per cent of the ring spinners were children under 
16, while in the southern group these percentages were, respectively, 
78.6 and 62.1. 

BACB OP EBfPLOTEEa 



In the New England States the race was learned of 21,915 em- 
ployees in occupations in which women and children worked. The 
number of workers belonging to each of the leading races and the 
proportion they formed of the total group were as follows : 
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Anyone familiar with New England mills would expect the pre* 
dominance of French Canadians here shown. More significant is the 
fact that the Poles, who at the time of this investigation were among 
the most recent comers in the industry, were already equal in number 
(o the Irish, who had been in the mills for more than half a century. 

The distribution, by age and sex, of these leading races was as 
follows: 
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The large proportion which women 16 years of age and over form 
of the Irish workers is noticeable; among the workers under 16, too, 
the Irish show a greater proportion of female than of male workers. 
In regard to the racial attitude toward the employment of children, 
the Italians show the largest proportion of workers under 16 (11.4 
per cent) , but their numbers are so few and they are found in so few 
places that it is impossible to say whether this indicates a general 
tendency or whether it is due to local conditions. The French Cana- 
dians ^ come next with 10 per cent under 16, closely followed by the 
Americans with 9.5 per cent, and the English with 7.5 per cent stand 
fourth. 

The occupational distribution of these different races is shown in 
the following table: 

NUMBETl AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN COTTON 

MILLS IN THE NEW ENGLAND GROUP, BY RACE. 

Number, 
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Weaving is the most skilled of these occupations, and it is note- 
worthy that Americans show a smaller proportion in this than is 
shown by any other race except the Portuguese. The English show 
the largest proportion of weavers, over half their number being in 
this occupation, but the Polish workers very nearly equal them in this 
respect. On the whole the Portuguese show the lowest level of skill 
among the races here presented. 

In the southern mills the question of race scarcely presents itself, 
the workers being practically without exception native bom and of 

1 In this discussion the race is that of the parents. Thus the Americans arc children 
of the native bom, the English are children of English parents whether born In Kngland 
or the United States, and so on. 
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American descent Negro labor was scarcely utilized except for the 
roagfaest work about the mills. 

In some mills Negro men are employed in the picker room, where a 
large amount of floating lint, dust, and dirt is always found, and 
where the work is heavier and more disagreeable than in any other 
department of the mill. In a few mills Negro men are employed for 
the heaviert work in the card room, which is the next dustiest room 
in a cotton mill. Negro men are employed as dyehouse hands, as 
teamsters, as yard hands, as firemen, sometimes as engineers, and 
sometimes as assistants in machine repair shops connected with cotton 
mills, but in the manufacturing process Negro men never go beyond 
the card room, except that occasionally they work in the dyehouse.^ 

Negro women and girls were employed in 18 of the southern mills, 
but in very small numbers. In a total of 3,760 women and children 
employed in these 18 mills there were only IGC Negroes. 

SOURCE OF LABOR SUPPLY IN THE SOUTH. 

Since immigrants and children of immigrants have not been avail- 
able as a labor supply for the southern mills, tliey have recruited 
their working force very largely from the country around. Of 2,122 
women and children whose early environment was learned, 75.8 per 
cent had come from farms, 20.2 per cent from villages, and only 4 
pir cent from cities. 

So much has been said and written concerning the extent to which 
the mills make use of the mountaineers as a labor supply that the 
report discusses at some length the degree of truth in these state- 
ments, the general conclusion l)eing that the numerical importance 
of the mountaineers among the cotton-mill workers has been over- 
e«itimate«l. 

Some of thoM) who reported that their early rhildhcmd vras s|)ont 
on a farm came from small farms in the mountains of Virgmia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. The exact projMirtion of those 
coming from the mountains was not secured and the nroportion 
varies greatly in different sections. Taking the mill population as a 
whole, for the mills visited during this invest igation* the |)enH.»ntayre 
of such operatives was voi-y much smaller than the iwroentago of 
thow who come from the lowland farms surrounding tiie cotton-mill 
villages. 

For varying reasons the small farmers leave the farm and move 
to the mill village. Some have bei*n unsuccessful as farmers. Some 
have been dislieartened by i>oor crops or l>y low prices. • • • 
Hliatever discontent with iheir conditions or tiesire for improvement 
exists is fostere<l by the lalK)r acent, who is usuallv tlie head of a 
family which has l>een successful at the mill and wfio canvass^^s the 
country thoroughly and frequently. * * * 

Some of the larger mills have s^*nt agiMits into the mountains and 
rerured a goodly nunil)er (»f mountain farmers. Mills in western 

t Vol. t. VQlton TrxtUr |nilu«tr>. {i 11**. 
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North Carolina, mills at Spartanburg, GreenTille, and other large 
towns in upper South Carolina, and mills in northern Georgia and 
northeastern Alabama were found to have many mountain i>€Oplo 
among their employees. Mountaineers were not found at any great 
distance from the mountains, however, except occasionally among 
migratory families. 
Attempts to import mountaineers in large numbers have usually 

{)roved unsatisfactory. One mill in South Carolina secured a car- 
oad of people, about eight families, at one time. Of these only one 
family remained at the mill. Another mill, which doubled its capac- 
ity in 1896, brought 1,295 individuals from the North Carolina moun- 
tains at one time, but the experiment was not successful. * * ^ 
In the null the teaching of so large a green force presented great 
difficulties, and taken allin all the result of the experiment was most 
demoralizing. Many of these families soon became discontented by 
their slow progress and because of changed conditions of living and 
they gradually moved away.* 

Some of the cotton-mill families, it was found, remain at the mill 
during the winter months only and return to the farm each spring in 
time to begin its cultivation, while others return to the farm at in- 
tervals of a few years. The people who have lived in the moun- 
tainous section are quite likely to go back to the mountains during 
the hot months. 

MOUNTAINEERS IN THE MILL. 

A particular study was made in the mountain regions from which 
a part of the labor forces of the cotton mills was recruited as to the 
conditions of life among the class from which this labor comes. 
Among the poorer class of farmers in the remote niountain district 
extreme poverty and hard conditions of life were foimd. Living 
isolated in mountain coves, eking out, in many cases, a wretdied 
existence from small and barren patches of land, with few or no 
facilities either for the education of their children or anything ap- 
proaching a normal social development, the comfort of this class and 
the opportunity for the education of their children could not fail to be. 
improved by their migration to industrial communities. The coming 
to the cotton mills works a greater change in the living and housing 
conditions of this class of operatives than in the case of employees 
secured from the lowland farms in the localities near the cottcm 
mills. Data were secured concerning 844 of these mountain families, 
which showed that the majority were living in the crudest and most 
primitive manner.* 

South Carolina has made some effort to secure direct immigration 
from Europe as a means of supplying the demand for labor both on 
farms and in the mills, but the experiment was unsatisfactory and 
was soon given up. 

^ Vol. I, Cotton Textile Industry, pp. 120, 121. > Idem, p. 128. 
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CONJUGAL CONDITION OF EMPLOYEES. 

Detailed information as to age, sex, and conjugal condition was 
secured for 21,915 employees in New England and for 31,220 in tBe 
southern mills. The difference in the customary age of beginning 
work in the two sections, however, makes any comparison between 
tlie totals for the two groups misleading, since in the South there 
are a number of children at work at 12 and 13 years of age, who 
wei^t unduly the number of the single. Considering only those 
who have reached or passed 16,^ the following table shows the extent 
to which in the milb studied the employees were or had been married : 

KCHBBR AKO PER CKNT OP MALS AND OT PSMALB EMPLOYEES 10 TEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER OP EACH CONIUOAL CONDmON IN COTTON KILLS INVESTIGATED. 



Conjufftl eondlUom 



VIW tMQLAfn OBOVr. 



Widtfwtd, dhroftwd, Mpantod, or d^MTtod . 



Wktovtd, diTcfvcd, Mparattd, or dcMrUd 
Total 



Number. Per oont 



I. MO 

1,734 

96 



6.3«« 



S.OTO 

4,1 A7 

74 

9.331 



65.8 

4&7 
l.A 



100.0 



54.3 

44.9 

.8 



100.0 



NamlMr. Piirc«oL 



9,161 

4,110 

635 



U.HMi 



8.193 

S,47Q 

791 

13,453 



65.9 
».6 

4.5 



100.0 



65.8 

37. 9 
6.S 

100.6 



For both sexes the two groups of workers kHow a close similarity 
in their distribution by conjugal condition. The northern group 
shows a slightly larger proportion of married women with husbamU 
presumably able to work, and the southern group shows a slightly 
larger proportion of widows or other marrieil women deprived of the 
husband's support, but the proportion of single women in the two 
groups b practically identical. In both, too, the proportioi* of mar- 
ried women living with their husbands is impre.ssively lar^re, amount- 
ing to o%'er one-fourth of all the female employees 16 years of age and 
omer.* 

In the southern mills, as already stated, practically all the female 
workers were white Americans, but in the New Kngland mills, where 
a number of races were represented, the proportion of niarrieil women 

* !■ tiM amitlMfV rmap .IS kUIo oad^r IS wrr<» norrl^d and 4 m^r* wldvimrd. dirAtrrd, 
Sii i lodl, #r m^mfmtrd: In the Dorthrra groay 4 nmdtr lA W(*rr morrl«>d. b«t nooo ond^ 
tkmi oo w««o wldowfd or olbenriM* opporat^d from tbrlr huiOioada. 

* For rompArlooB of proportion of marrlH woa«« ratAc«d In dllTervnt lndiiotrl<'« 

•md rhUd WoT'KBn^nv VoL XVIII. pp. 27. 3R. 
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at work differs considerably from one race to another. The following 
table shows the extent of this difference: 

PROPORTION OF FEKALE EKPLOYEEB 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER OF EACH CON- 
JUGAL CONDITION IN NEW ENGLAND HILLS INVESTIGATED, BT RACE. 



Amarioan 

English 

French Canadian 

Irish 

Italian 

Polish 

Portaguese 

Other rates 

Total 



Totel 
number. 



1,134 

1,850 

5,638 

2,288 

249 

l,75g 

680 

803 



13,806 



Peroeot 
single. 



69.9 
68.1 
66.6 
67.8 
66.3 
64.7 
62.1 
70.6 



65.9 



Percent 
married. 



23.4 

S7.2 
29.7 
24.5 
30.1 
82.9 
85.4 
26.5 



29.6 



Percent 

widowed, 

divorced, 

aefia* 
rated, or 
deaerteda 



7.7 
4.7 
S.7 
7.7 
8.6 
8.4 
2.5 
8.0 



4.5 



It is difficult to account for the variations shown in the proportion 
of married women at work. Neither the age nor the occupational 
distribution seems to furnish any explanation. The fact remains 
that the English show the highest proportion of married women 
working, the Americans show the lowest, and the other races are 
ranged between ; but whether this indicates a racial attitude toward 
the employment of married women or is explicable on other grounds 
can not be determined from the data at hand. 



SUMMARY AS TO LABOR FORCE. 

The investigation covered in the New England States 46 mills 
employing 33,030 hands, and in the South 152 mills, employing 48,305 
hands. In both sections males outnumbered females among the 
employees, forming 54 per cent of the total in New England and 
63.5 per cent in the South. Children under 16 formed 5.2 per cent 
of the working force in the New England mills and 20 per cent in 
the South. Excluding from consideration occupations in which 
women and children are not employed, females aged 16 or over 
formed 63 per cent of the northern workers and 40.1 per cent of the 
southern, while children under 16 were in New England 7.6 per cent 
and in the South 29.7 per cent. 

The age distribution of the female workers was very different, 
62.69 per cent of those in New England against 37.21 per cent of 
those in the South being 21 years of age and over. In the South the 
workers were practically all native-bom Americans, while in the 
New England mills these constituted but 7.2 per cent of the totaL 
In the northern group the French Canadians were the most numerous 
element, forming 41.8 per cent of the total, the Irish and the Polish 
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each formed one-eighth, the English were nearly one-tentli, and other 
races were but scantily represented. Of the female workers 16 years 
of age and over, 29.6 per cent in New England and 27.9 per cent in the 
Southern States were married and living with their husbands. Of 
the different races in the New England mills the Engli^ showed the 
largest proportion of married women. 

EBIPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The importance as cotton-mill employees of children under 16 has 
been diminishing for a number of years in the North, and since 1900 
has been decreasing in the South. The following figures show the 
extent of this decrease : 

PER CENT WHICH CUILDRRN UNDER It FORMED OF TOTAL COTTON-MILL 

OPERATIVES. 



V«or. 



Nrw 
Engkad. 
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BaatlMni 

8UIM. 
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t In IMDand IWO maim under 16 ymn and femalei under IS, 

In the New England States their number as well ns their propor* 
tion decreased during these 25 years, but in the Southern States the 
slight decrease in their proportion has been coincident with a rise 
in their numbers from 4,(K>7 in 1880 to 27,571 in 11)05. 

The age and sex distribution of the children at work in the mills 
visited are shown for each section in the following table: 



AOB AND SEX PLSTRIBIttION oK CHILDRKN rNDKR I«, 
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The relative proportions of l)oys and girls are almost exactly 
rsTeraed for the two be<^ions, girls forming 52 \yor cent of the 
northern group, while boys form 52.6 per cent of the southern group. 

990S8*— BttlL 1T5— 16 4 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION. 



Their occupational distribution differs considerably between the 
two sections, although both doffing and ring spinning are the 
two most important children's occupations. The following table 
shows the per cent which they form of the workers in ax specified 
occupations : * 



FROPORTION CHILDRBN UNDER 16 FORM OF TOTAL WORKERS IN 8PBCIFI£I> 

OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


New England group. 


Southern group. 


Hale. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


xeiBaie. 


Total. 


• 

J^offflTif (fn>l]nnlnR fmn6) 


ia.6 

8.1 

36.0 

.1 


lao 

10.2 

4.2 

.7 

8.6 

.d 

4.6 


23.4 

13.3 

80.2 

.8 

8.6 

1.5 

13.5 


77.4 
5.6 

50.7 

2.2 

.8 

2.0 

15.1 


1.2 
46.5 

1.7 

2.0 
15.6 

8.4 
10.3 


78.6 


Ring .spiniMTS. - -- -- 


62.1 


BcnihfwrB and strt^p^m ... 


52.4 


0i)6<Kler tfinden ........ - r , 


4.2 


Spoolers. 


15.0 


w eavers 


.6 
8.0 


6.S 




25.4 







This table is of special interest from its bearing on the contention 
sometimes brought forward that the employment of children is a 
physical necessity, since the fingers and hands of adults being larger 
and less pliant can not do the same work In the northern mills 
visited the only occupation in which employees under 16 formed as 
much as one-fourth of the workers was scrubbing and sweeping, in 
which small and pliant hands are conspicuously unnecessary. In 
doffing small hands are an advantage, as they can more easily slip in 
between the spindles; but although nearly four-fifths of the south- 
ern doffers are under 16, almost precisely the same proportion in 
the northern mills were over that age. In ring spinning, wheire, if 
in any occupation, pliant fingers would be an advantage, less than 
one-sixth of the New England operatives were under 16. It seems 
quite evident that no physical necessity exists for the employment of 
children in any of these occupations. 

For the most part the work done by these children is not in itself 
heavy. Generally it must be done standing. In some occupations 
there are occasional opportunities for sitting. Doffing le&ves the 
worker unoccupied from one-third to one-half of the time, but the 
other occupations show no such vacant periods. The dust and lint 
in the air, the constant watchfulness required in many of the proc- 
esses, the nerve-racking noise of the machinery, and the hot, moist 
atmosphere are the principal drawbacks to the work. 

^ The number of children In each of these occupations and the per cent they form of 
the total group of child employees are shown la the table already giyen. p. 41. 
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CDLOKBN UNOBB LBGAL AOB. 

Two forms of illegality are considered — the employment of chil- 
dren under legal age and the employment of children without the 
certificates required by law. In the four New England States visited 
14 was the legal age for beginning work in factories. New Hamp- 
shire permitted the employment of children 12 years old when school 
was not in session, but this was the only exception to the 14-year 
limit The following table gives sundry data concerning the children 
found at work below the legal age in New England : 

W01CBBB AKO PBR CKNT OF COTTON lOLLB INVBSTtOATBD IN THB NSW ENGLAND 
ORorp KM PLOT1NO CHILDRBN UNDER LBOAL AGE (II YEARS), AND NHMBBR AND 
PER CENT OP SUCH CHILDRBN, COHPARBD WITH TOTAL CHILDREN UNDER 16 
VEARj^, BY RTATBS. 
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Maine makes the worst sliowing here, violations of the law being 
found in every factory visited, and more than half of the children 
employed under age l>eing in this State. In some mills the propor- 
tion of under-age children was decidedly large. Thus, in one which 
empUiyed only 34 children under 16 there were 15, or 44.1 per cent, 
who were under 14. This was the highest proi>orti<m of illegiiUy 
employed rhihlren found in any New Kngland niilK the next U^ng 
2ft.9 per cent in a Rhcxle Islnnd mill, in which 33 children were work- 
ing under age. Only 1 child under 14 was found at work in Massti* 
rhuBetta. In this case the employer bad on file her age and school- 
ing certificate, so that he had not l)een guilty of any violation of the 
law. Investigation, however, showed that the child was really only 
18, and that the certificate had been ihsued without due care. 
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The ages of the children thus illegally employed were as follows: 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF EACH AGE UNDER THE LEGAL AGE (14 YEARS) EMPLOYED 
IN COTTON MILLS INVESTIGATED IN THE NEW ENGLAND GROUP, BY STATES. 



Age. 



Maine. 



10 years. 

11 years. 

12 years. 

13 years. 



Total. 



2 
10 
11 
41 



64 



New 
Hamp- 
shire. 



18 



UO 



Massa- 
chusetts. 



Rhode 
Island. 



a 

7 
41 



50 



Total. 



S 

14 

18 

>01 
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1 Including 5 children employed when school was not in session, and so legally employed. 

The ages of the two children 10 years old were obtained from city 
birth records. One of these was nearly 11 at the time of the investi- 
gation. Both these children were employed in Maine, and it will 
be observed that of the 34 children below 13 years of age 23 were at 
work in that State. Of the 125 children at work imder 14 nearly 
three- fourths (72.8 per cent) were 13 years old. 

It must not be assumed that the above tables show the full extent 
to which children under legal age were employed in the establish- 
ments visited* To determine the extent of such employment was 
one of the most difficult tasks of the investigation. The mill officials 
almost invariably reported that they employed no children under 
the legal age. * * * Sometimes the true ages of children under 
14 coi3d be obtained from the parents, but this was frequently im- 
possible, as parents were not disposed to admit the illegal employ- 
ment of their children. Only when the birth records of the city 
showed the date of birth of the child could the age be determined 
with certainty, and as a large proportion of the children were for- 
eign bom, it was seldom possible to ascertain the full extent of the 
violation of the age law.^ 

CHILDREN WITHOUT CERTIFICATES. 

Each of the four States covered by this study forbade the employ- 
ment of children under 16 without an age or employment certificate. 
In Maine the proof of the child's age was to be presented to the 
employer, who was to retain it and issue to the child a certificate, 
a duplicate of which was to be sent to the factory inspector. This 
law has since been changed and the school authorities are now au- 
thorized to issue age and schooling certificates. In the other States 
the employer had no responsibility for issuing the certificate, but 
was expected to demand one from every child under 16 before em- 
ploying him, to keep the certificate on file, and to return it to the 
child when the latter left his employ. 



» Vol. I, Cotton Textile Industry, pp. 151, 152. 
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Thirty-nine mills were investigated as to their observance of these 
certificate laws, and ol these 21 were found to have some children 
employed for whom they had no certificates. This was most common 
in Maine and Rhode Island, 6 mills in the first and 9 in the second 
State allowing violations, while in the other two States only 3 mills 
apiece showed violations. Of the 1,283 children working in these 
mills 352, or 27.4 per cent, lacked certificates. 

In the establishments visited the law was well observed in Massa- 
chusetts and fairlv well observed in New Hampshire. In both 
Maine and Rhode Island the law was flagrantly violated. None of 
tlie establidiments investigated on this point in these two States 
had certificates for all children as required, and in 3 establishments 
in each State more than half of the children 14 and 15 years old 
were without tlie certificates required by law. In these two States 
not only were many children employed without certificates, but some 
were employed on certificates which on their face were illegal or 
fraudulent.^ 

A number of devices were used for securing fraudulent certificates. 
In all four States a baptismal certificate is accepted as satisfactory 
proof ofage,but inthisinvestigation a number of such certificates were 
found in which the date had been altered, sometimes simply by cross- 
ing out the figures and writing others above and sometimes by more 
careful substitution. 

In some communities in those States the opinion prevails to some 
extent that birth certificates for foreign-bom children can l>e made 
to contain anything desired. A case is cited of a Portuguei^ girl 
at work at a mill in Massachusetts, who, according to her certificate, 
was two davs less than 15 vears old, vet she was onlv 4 fin^t and I 
inch tall and weighed only (>7 |K)un(ls. She appeared to l)e not more 
than 10 or 11 years olcl. Other cases of the siime character were 
€>lmr>'ed in the same community, although none so pronounce<l as 
this one.' 

Other instances were found, especially in Rhode Island, where 
children had used the birth certificates of older brothers or sisters 
in order to get their working papers, or where a child under age had 
obtained employment on the work certificate of S4>me older child, 
borrowed or liought for the purpose. In such easels the employer 
may have complied with every legal reipiiremcnt, yet the child is 
illegally employed. 

ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN SOUTHERN MILLS. 

C0LPKBN UNDBB UKCAL AGS. 

At the time of this investigation the laws of five of the Southern 
States visited forbade the employment of children under 1*2 years 
old. Mtfisissippi had no child lalK>r law. The laws of South faro- 

• ToL U Cotton Tvztllo lodwtry. pp. 15«. IBO. • Idea* P- 1641. 
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lina and Georgia excepted orphans, children of widows, and children 
of disabled fathers from the provisions of the law, if they were de- 
pendent upon their own labor for support. Georgia pernutted the 
employment of such children at 10 years of age, and South Carolina 
had no age restriction for them. Since this investigation the age 
limit in Virginia has been raised to 14 years, in North Carolina 
to 13 with the employment of apprentices permitted at 12, and Mis- 
sissippi has enacted a law forbidding the employment of children 
under 12. 

The age limit laws in effect at the time of the investigation were 
openly and freely violated in every State visited. The following 
table shows the extent of these violations : 

HXJMBER AND PER CENT OP COTTON BQLLS INVESTWATED IN THE SOUTHERN GROUP 
EMPLOYING CHILDREN UNDER LEGAL AGE (12 YEARS) AND NUMBER AND PER 
CENT OF SUCH CHILDREN COMPARED WITH TOTAL CHILDREN UNDER 16, BY 
STATES. 

[In Soath Carolina and in Georsia a child under 12 years of age who is an orphan, or whose mother fs a 
widow, or whose father Is disabled may be legally employra under certain conditions. Such children 
are not included in this table.l 



state. 



Virginia. 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

Total.... 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
investi- 
tigated. 



4 

59 
36 
31 
13 
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Establishments em- 
ploving children 
under legal age 
(12 years). 



Number. 



2 
44 

133 

*ao 

8 



»107 



Percent. 



sao 

74.6 
»91.7 
«64.5 

61.5 



• 74.8 



Total 

children 

under 16 

employed 

in all 
establish- 
ments 
investi- 
gated. 



483 

2,347 
3,302 
1,827 
1,167 



9,126 



Children employed 
under legal 
(12 years). 



Number. 



9 

202 

S405 

«66 

71 



•763 



Per cent 

of total 

children 

emjployed* 



8.6 

<1&3 

• 3.6 

6.1 



•8.8 



> Not including one establishment employing children under 12 years of age under legal exceptions, 
s Not including 42 children under 12 years of age employed under legal exceptions. 

• Not including two establishments employing chiloren under 12 years of age under legal exceptions. 

• Not including 41 children under 12 years of age employed under legal exceptions. 

• Not including three establishments employixig children under 12 years of age under legal exoopticns. 

• Not including 83 children under 12 years of age employed under legal exceptions. 

In considering these figures it must be borne in mind that no child 
was entered as under 12 years old unless the age was admitted by the 
family of the child or was proved by indisputable evidence. Many 
others had all the appearance of being considerably below 12 years 
old, but as it was impossible to secure any record of their birth it was 
deemed necessary to take tlieir age as it was given. 

Nevertheless, the table shows a depressingly large number of chil- 
dren at work under 12 years of age. South Carolina led both in the 
number of such children and in the proportion they formed of all 
employees imder 16. 

In view of the situation in these States a question might be raised 
as to whether the child-labor laws had any force at all. Partly by 
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war of testing this a comparison was made between conditions in 
the5>e States and in Mississippi. In the latter State nine mills were 
visited, employing 539 children under 16, of whom 113, or 21 per cent 
were under 18. 

In ^liasissippi every establishment investigated employed children 
under 12 years of age. This was not true of any other State. ♦ • • 
Of the total employees in the establishments visited, children under 
12 constituted 5 ner cent, a much higher nroportion than in any other 
State. In the nve States having child-iabor laws 753 out of 9,126 
cJiildren, or 8.3 per cent, were found to be under the legal age. If 
tho^e under 12, but legally excepted are added, the total is 836, or 9.2 
per cent. * • * In Mississippi 113 of the 539 children, or 21 per 
cent, were under 12 years of age. This again is a much higher pro- 
portion than in any other State. 

It appears, therefore, that though the ciiild-labor laws were found 
to lie flagrantly violated in all Southern States visited having such 
laws, * * *, yet tliese laws have had no little effect in rwlucing the 
numlier of child employee^ under 12 years of age. The indu.stry in 
ML^sissippi is newer than in the other States, and this would account 
in part for the higher proportion of children. The difference, how- 
ever, was too great to be accounted for in this way, and was without 
doubt due to Uie absence of law on the subject in &f iasissippL' 

The age distrilNition by States of the children under 12 is shown 
in the following table : 

KTMnSR or CHILORSN OP RACH AGR UNDKR 19 YRARR, OK PAY ROLLS, AND Kl'MflKR 
HOT OM FAY ROLLS, EMPLOYED IN COTTON ICTLLS INVESTIO ATED IN THE POITTH- 
RRN OROUP. BY STATES.. 

fOoiy rhfldm •dmlttad or poriltrely proved to be undv 13 mn Hidnded la Uila Uhl« m lUklv ttet «fe.| 




NorUiCMO. 



11 



ToUl. 



I 
4 



1 
I 



a 

7 







I 
II 

n 

37 
M 



S I 4 I » lAl 



a 4 

7 15 

tt 77 

IS It 

13 107 



«t M 




• InetudlSK oae child 6 ymn at •(•. 



Of the M9 children under 12 shown here, TM) were Im>vh and 'ISO 
were girls. A question naturally arises as to what such young chil- 
dren ran do. One girl of 7 and two lioys and six girls of 8 were ring 
Hiinners, while six boys of 8 were doffers. The distribution of the 
wluile group among some of the leadbig occupations was as follows: 



> VoL I, CoUoa TtztU* Induelrjr. p. igs. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS OF AGE EMPllbYED IN 

MILLS INVESTIGATED IN THE SOUTHERN GROUP. 


COTTON 


Occupation. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


Doffing 


378 

49 

1 

6 

236 


5 

346 

7 

4 
137 


283 


Ring spinning 


295 


Spool mg T 


8 


Weaving 


10 


Other occupations 


353 






Total 


560 


389 


949 







Two of the weavers were girls 10 years of age ; the other two girls 
and all the boys were 11 years of age. The large proportion in 
"Other occupations" is partly accounted for by the fact that the 
occupations were not learned for the children whose names did not 
appear on the pay roll, and consequently they were perforce included 
in this group. 

THE HELPER SYSTEM. 

The 165 children under 12 whose names, as shown in the table given 
on page 55, did not appear on the pay rolls belonged to the class 
known as helpers. In a few cases a helper may mean a child who 
merely assists some member of the family before and after school 
and on Saturday. But this is not always, nor even often, the case. 

Ordinarily the children tabulated as "not on pay roll" are em- 
ployees who work as regularly as other workers and who are relied 
upon to do their share or work the same as are other employees. Be- 
cause they are unquestionably under the legal age, however, and are 
admitted so to be, the employer refuses to place their names upon 
the books of the company, but raises no objection and does not re- 
fuse to give them work if some other member of the family can bo 
induced to carry the helper's wages home.^ 

The manufacturer under such circumstances argues that he does 
not employ the child since he pays no wages to it. Some other mem- 
ber of the family is credited with the work and the employer shuts 
his eyes to the fact that a child under age is working regularly and 
steadily in his mill. Where the law provides that a child under a 
certain age " shall not be employed or suffered or permitted to work 
in or about any manufacturing establishment," the helper system 
does not afford a legal means of evading its terms, but up to the date 
of this investigation such a provision had been kept out of the child- 
labor laws in North and South Carolina, in which States the helper 
system was most in use. 

It is impossible to say how extensively children were employed 
under this system. If a child's name was not on the pay roll the 
fact that it was at work in the mill was apt to remain imknown. 

» Vol. I, Gotten Textile Industry, p. 189. 
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Most of the helpers listed in the above table came to the notice of the 
agents in an investigation carried on among certain mill families. 

DimCULTIBS IN WAT OP INVESTIGATION. 

The tables given show the number of children at work who were 
provtnl to be under 12, but do not show the full number who were 
80. In II mills it was known that deliberate and determined efforts 
were made by mill oflScials to cover up the actual conditions in re- 
gard to child labor. | 

Children were discharged temporarily, sent home for a few hours or 
a few days, or hidden in entries, in w*ater-closets, or in waste boxes — * 
anywhere so that they would not be discovered by the agent when 
going through the mill. Of these facts proof w*as obtained in everf 
case.^ # # ^ When attempts were made to ascertain, independ- ' 
ently of mill officials, the extent of the illegal employment of i 
children, the agents were confronted with new difliculties. No proof , 
of age was on file in the mill office. There was no register of births 
with city or town officials which could be consulte<l. Little or no 
use could be made of school enumerations or teachers' records, partly 
because they had not been compiled or kept with care and partly 
because of the migratory character of employees. In some cases 
where school children had been transferred from one room to another 
there was as much as two years' difference in the apes recorded. 
Ordinarily a visit to the family was the only method by which the 
true ages "of children could be obtained.' 

Even this method did not always bring out the truth, for fre- 
quently the parents, fearing that the agent had authority to forbid 
the child*8 employment if it were imder legal age, wouhl insist thac 
it was 13, 14, or h^S, when it had every appearance of being 10 or 
younger. In such cases, however, the parents' statement was ac- 
repto<l and the child put down as of the age they ga\e, unless some 
il<M*uinentary proof, such as the record of its birth enteivd in a family 
Bible, could be found to disprove their ass4»rtions, Xot infi-e<iueiitly, 
alMN pan*nts actually did not know the ages of their children. 

CHILDSKN WITHOUT CBBTIFICATB8 OB AFnOAVITS. 

At the time of this investigation all of the Southern States visited 
except Virginia and Mississippi requlnnl something in the way of 
documentary proof of age, school attendance, or pariMital condition 
as an antecedent to employment. The disregard of tlu'M* provisicms 
was so general that no attempt was made to tabulate the violations* 
practically, it was the exception for the law to l)e regardeiL 

uPBOVEafBiirr in aoirraBKN comditions sinck invkstigation. 

Since thb in%*estigation was made the sitiuition in regard l> child 
labor in the Southern States has shown signs of improven^vnt, Si»v- 

• Vol. I. Cotioo TexUlc iBiiiutrr, p. Ii».i • |il«*m, p i\h\ 
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eral of the States have passed stronger laws, and in some at least an 
effort is being made to enforce the laws. The report of the Alabama 
inspector gives the most definite statement of what is being done to 
make child-labor legislation something more than a mere nominal 
concession to those who seek it. 

According to the Alabama law now in force, children may begin 
work at 12, the parent's affidavit being the only proof of age required. 
But the law also provides that no child under 16 may be employed 
unless it attends school at least eight weeks in each year, six of which 
must be consecutive. As soon as any company employs a child it 
must file the child's affidavit of age with the probate judge of the 
county and within 10 days must send a copy to the State factory 
inspector. A careful system of filing and checking the affidavits thus 
received enables the inspector to keep track of the children at work 
and to avoid the duplications and omissions which often render the 
data compiled by such offices useless. As a method of preventing the 
employment of children under 12 the system, in the opinion of the 
inspector, has little value. 

That this affidavit is absolutely worthless in so far as it shows 
the actual age of the child is shown by the fact that in numerous 
cases parents have, when moving from one establishment to an- 
other, given different dates of birth for the same child. • * • 
Since the department began to be more rigid in the enforcement of 
section 2 of the law, which requires eight weeks' school attendance 
during the year, a number of establishments have sent to this office 
corrected affidavits to be substituted for those on file in the office. 
On investigating the matter it was found that the corrected affidavits, 
without a single exception, increased the age of the child at least one 
and in some instances two years. It was also found that the cor- 
rected affidavit invariably gave the child's age as 16 years — ^just old 
enough to avoid this feature of the law.* 

In order to enforce the educational requirement the inspector ruled 
that certificates, signed by teacher and principal, testifying that the 
child had attended school for the necessary time, must be filed with 
him before January 1, 1913. By comparing these certificates with 
the affidavits already on file it was possible to find what children had 
been employed in violation of this provision of the law during 1912. 
The report for 1912 contains a list of these children, nimibering over 
1,100, by name, with the warning that according to the terms of the 
law their employment hereafter imtil they reach the age of 16 is 
illegal, and that any establishment employing them will be prose- 
cuted. It is evident that such intelligent and determined enforce- 
ment of the law as this must soon effect a decided improvement in 
the situation. 

^ Report of the Factory Inspector of the State of Alabama for the Tear Boding Dec SI, 
1012, pp. 11, 15. 
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Incidentally, the Alabama factory in.s{)ei*l<>r's report for 191S 
affords a proof of the conservative nature of the findin^i^s of the 
Bureau of Labor s agents in tlieir investigation of the cotton indus* 
try. These agents investigated 13 establishments in Alabama in 
llK)7*-8. In these 1,091 minors under 18 were employed. Using all 
tlie diligence they could to secure the real ages of these workers, the 
agents found the number and proportion in the one year age groups 
were as follows: 

KTHBRR AND PKR CKNT OT MINORS OT BACH AOB UNDER lH YBAR8 IN U ALA* 
BAMA COTTON MILL.S, AS POUND BY THB AOBNTS OF TUB BUREAU OF LABOR, 

i«r-H 





NumtNT. 


PflTPcnt 




Agtigtonp. 




13uMlaikl« 

U 

u 
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S73 
334 

377 


17.4 

10.1 
10.3 
14.4 


le.. 

17.. 


Totol 


• • * « • 

• • 







I 



Number. > Pv cttiU 



L 



378 
346 

1.001 



14.S 

lin.0 



Tlie Alabama State factory inspector's report for 1012 shows that 
the age distribution of the minors under 18 employed in the Alabama 
cotton mills during the three years 1910-1912 were as follows: 

NVMBBR AND PBR CBNT OF lONORS OF BACH AOB UNDBR 18 YBAR8 IN ALABAMA 
COTTON MILLS, AS RBPORTED BY THB 8TATB FACTORY INSrF.CTOR, I01«. 1911, 

AND ms. 



Asi. 



13 

ttywv... . I 

1* }Mr% 

I 
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1H3 
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11.6 
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1911 


1 

Nnmlw. ; r«r c«nu 

1 


T7'» 3H.0 


4Hi 


17.4 
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KA 


)tv& 1.1. a 1 


S«w 


n H 


347 


•.0 



1913 



NnvNv. 


P«ronU 


l.iao 


»n 


h-'U 


17.4 


6t^ 


1A.3 


4M 


13.0 


.'»76 


LVI 


2Ai 


7.3 



3,7(1 



1UI).0 



a.Tji 



loao 



It will be soon that the proportion in the youngest groups is 
decidedly larger in the official figures tlian in those securtMl during 
the investigation* Either tlie employment of young rhiKIn*n bus 
been increasing very rapidly in Alabama or the invt^ttgating a^sonts 
worked with a care which made Uieir data err on the side of con- 
ienatism. 

SUMMARY OP EMPLOYMENT OP CHILDREN. 

(liild workers form a useful but by no means an indispensable 
part of the cotton-mill force. During the last HO years while the 
number of cotton textile employees increasi*d steadily, the pro|N>r* 
tion of children employed decreased steadily. In the Northern 
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States visited workers 16 years of age and over formed a majority 
of those engaged in the so-called children's occupations, disproving 
conclusively the contention that the slender and supple fingers of 
children are necessary in these occupations. Violations of the child- 
labor law were discovered in both sections. In the New England 
States the employment of children 14 or 15 years old without the 
certificates required by law was the commonest offense. Some 
instances were found in which children under the legal age were 
employed in defiance of the law, and some others in which children 
under age were employed on certificates which were plainly fraudu- 
lent. It was suspected, though not proved, that this situation existed 
in a number of other cases. In the South the legal provisions relat- 
ing to certificates were practically ignored and violations of the age- 
limit laws were frequent and conspicuous. 

HOURS OP LABOR, OVERTIME, AND NIGHT WORK. 

MAXIMUM LEGAL HOURS, BY STATES. 

At the time of this investigation the maximum hours of labor i>er- 
mitted by law were, for each State included in the study, as follows : 

Maine, 60 hours for all females and for males under 16. 

New Hampshire, 58 hours for all females and for males under 18. 

Massachusetts, 58 hours for all females and for males under 18. 

Rhode Island, 58 hours for all females, and for males under 16. 

Virginia, 60 hours for all females and for males imder 14. 

North Carolina, 66 hours for all persons under 18, except 
machinists, etc. 

South Carolina, GO hours for all persons except machinists, etc- 

Georgia, 66 hours for all persons under 21 except machinists, etc. 

Alabama, 60 hours for children under 14. 

Mississippi, no restrictions at time of investigation. 

MILLS EXCEEDING MAXIMUM LEGAL HOURS. 

In the New England group only one mill was found operating 
more hours per week than the legal maximum. This was a mill in 
Maine employing 275 hands, which ran 61.8 hours per week. In the 
southern group two mills in Alabama employing 660 persons were 
operating, one 66 hours 30 minutes, and the other 67 hours 15 
minutes a week. In South Carolina 17 mills were working more 
than 60 hours a week, but only three of these were investigated after 
January 1, 1908, at which time the 60-hour law became effective. 

The hours of individual employees often varied widely from those 
during which the mill operated. Illness, slack work, a delay in 
securing material, an accident to his machine, or staying out of the 
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mill for some pei*sonal reason might reduce the worker's weekly 
hours to much below the regular hours for the mill. 

BXTENT OF OVERTIME AND NIGHT WORK. 

Overtime work was not common in the New England mills investi- 
gated^ only four mills being found which frequently required over- 
time. In the Southern States 16 mills were found in which it was 
frequently required. Night work was found only in North and South 
Carolina. In the first State 28 and in the second 4 establishments 
were found regularly employing women or children at night. The 
following figures show the age and ses of the nightworkers : 

NVMBKR OF EMPLOYEES ENOAOED AT NIOHT WOIIK IS SOf'TUERS MILLS, BY 

AGE AND SEX.. 



Tolia 
number. 



North Cbroltaw (SI«UblMuiMnto}< 



boulb C«ralliM (4 «iUbUibJMDU), 



' 1.722 
343 



16 j«ars oC a;:i« and 
o%-cr. 



Mb1«. 






F^mal^. 



4!1 



t'nder l<ly< 



223 
60 



214 

a 



In the majority of these mills it was customary to work 12 hours 
a night five nights in tlie week. Two mills in North Carolina were 
found in which night employees frequently worke<l in the daytime 
in addition to their regular night work and where day empl(»yecs fre- 
quently worked at night after a full day^s work. 

In one of these mills the day shift worked GO hours per wiH>k and 
the night shift CO hours. Owing to a scarcity of help, dayworkers 
were frequently re<iuested to return to the mill immediately after 
sapper and work until midnight, and frequently some one was sent 
to the homes of employees early in the evening or at midnight to 
request dayworkers to come and work half of the night. Some em- 
ployees usually de<'!inc<l to <lo overtime work. Others worked alter- 
nate nights as a regular custom.* 

EARNINGS OF OPERATIVES, AS SHOWN BY PAY ROLLS. 

In order to secure accurate data in regard to the earnings of em- 
ployees in cotton mills transi*ripts were made of the pay rolls of 
each of the establishments investigated, showing for each employee, 
in occupations in which women and children worked, the name, oc- 
cupation, sex, hours worked, and earnings in a repreM*ntative pay 
period. This infonnation was obtaine<l from 44 mills in the New 
England States and ir»l mills in the Southern States. 

The following table shows the classified weekly earnin;:^ <>f these 
employees by sex and age: 

> Vol. I. Cotton Toxtilo lii4iMtry, p. 200. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES EARNING CLASSIFIED AMOUNTS IN A 
REPRESENTATIVE WEEK IN COTTON MILLS INVESTIGATED. BY SEX AND AGK. 

NUMBBB. 



Classified 

weekly 

eamingB. 


Under 12 
yean. 


12 and 13 
yean. 


14 and 15 
years. 


16 and 17 
yeare. 


18 to 20 
yean. 


21 yean 
and over. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


Male. 


Fe. 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


F*. 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


Male. 


mate. 


NEW BNO- 
LAJn> GROUP. 

Under $2 

$2 to $2 99. . . . 


2 


1 


5 
2 


5 
3 

1 


8 
7 
11 
13 
3 
4 


50 

68 

106 

109 

144 

84 

56 

21 

7 

8 

3 


55 

80 

162 

164 

144 

114 

40 

17 

11 

2 

3 

2 


42 

63 

05 

120 

187 

144 

110 

30 

38 

13 

4 

4 


70 

87 

222 

285 

337 

279 

155 

05 

51 

31 

11 

6 


46 

46 

109 

91 

180 

182 

125 

70 

71 

51 

37 

40 


81 
109 
258 
308 
460 
544 
432 
266 
204 
117 
41 
40 


146 
135 
190 
266 
353 
451 
436 
434 
492 
459 
433 
790 


221 

231 

526 

844 

1,174 

1,297 

1,335 

1,006 

090 

740 

422 

460 


201 
300 
510 
600 
867 
863 
727 
555 
608 
526 
477 
834 


446 

514 


$3 to $3.99.... 
84 to $4 99.... 


1 




1,170 
1,614 


85 to $5 99.... 






3,118 
3,238 

i,ooa 

1,384 


$6 to $6.99.... 
S7 to$7 99.... 


1 




$8 to $8 99.... 










89 to $9.99 










1,250 
890 


$10 to $10.99. . 










$11 to $11.99.. 










477 


812 and over.. 






•••••• 




508 
















Total... 


4 


1 


25 


46 


736 


794 


859 


1,638 


1,048 


2,860 


4,585 


9,246 


7,257 


14,585 


SOUTHERN 
GROUP. 

Under $2 

$2 to $2.99.... 
$3 to $3.99.... 
$4 to $4.99. . . . 
$5 to $5.99.... 
$6 to $6.99.... 
$7 to $7.99 


145 

133 

129 

52 

5 

5 


106 

80 

53 

34 

14 

1 

1 

1 


368 

395 

580 

380 

64 

25 

7 


363 

341 

354 

254 

111 

51 

15 

1 

2 


394 

383 

706 

647 

263 

146 

44 

19 

5 

1 

1 


361 

401 

604 

560 

374 

223 

74 

23 

7 

2 

1 


159 

143 

268 

334 

242 

193 

74 

33 

26 

4 

4 

1 


283 

285 

458 

574 

528 

336 

120 

48 

17 

8 

1 

1 


177 

113 

155 

257 

342 

271 

214 

119 

80 

48 

24 

15 


336 

322 

408 

096 

657 

491 

250 

114 

61 

18 

8 

7 


483 

207 
410 
541 
743 
884 
701 
663 
584 
381 
212 
245 


602 

552 

700 

065 

1,063 

081 

704 

422 

250 

131 

44 

23 


1,736 

1,464 

2,257 

2,211 

1,550 

1,524 

1,130 

835 

605 

435 

241 

261 


2,041 
1,081 
3,766 
3,085 
2,747 
2,083 
1,173 


$8 to $8.99.... 
$9 to $9 99 


1 


600 
337 


$10 to $10.99. . 






1 


150 


$11 to $11.99.. 






54 


$12 and over.. 










31 


















Total... 


470 


290 


1,820 


1,492 


2,609 


2,630 


1,481 


2,668 


1,715 


3,450 


6,248 


6,536 


14,338 


17,066 



FEB CENT. 



NEW ENO- 
XANO GROUP. 

Under $2 

S2to$2 00 


50.0 


100.0 


20.0 
8.0 
36.0 
20.0 
12.0 
4.0 


17.4 
15.3 
23.9 
28.3 
6.5 
8.7 


6.8 

8.6 

14.4 

27.0 

19.6 

11.4 

7.6 

2.9 

.9 

.4 

.4 


6.9 

10.1 

20.4 

20.6 

18.1 

14.4 

6.0 

2.1 

1.4 

.3 

.4 

.3 


4.9 

7.3 

11.0 

15.0 

21.8 

16.8 

12.8 

3.5 

4.4 

1.5 

.5 

.5 


4.8 

5.3 

13.5 

17.4 

20.6 

17.0 

9.5 

5.8 

3.1 

1.9 

.7 

.4 


4.4 
4.4 

10.4 

8.7 

17.2 

17.4 

11.9 

6.7 

6.8 

4.8 

3.5 

3.8 


2.8 

3.8 

9.0 

10.8 

10.1 

19.0 

15.1 

9.3 

7.1 

4.1 

1.5 

1.4 


3.2 

3.0 

4.2 

5.8 

7.7 

9.8 

9.5 

9.5 

10.7 

10.0 

9.4 

17.2 


2.4 

2.5 

5.7 

0.1 

12.7 

14.0 

14.4 

10.0 

10.7 

8.0 

4.6 

5.0 


4.0 
4.8 

7.0 

0.5 

11.0 

11.0 

10.0 

7.6 

8.4 

7.3 

0.6 

11.5 


3.0 
8.6 


$3 to $3.99.... 
S4 to $4.99 


25.0 




8.1 
11. 1 


85 to $5 99 






14.5 


$6 to $6.99.... 
$7 to $7.99. . . . 


25.0 




15.8 
13.5 


$8 to $8 99 










0.5 


$9 to $9 99. . . . 










8.6 


$10 to $10.99.. 










6.1 


$11 to $11 99.. 










3.3 


$12 and over. . 










3.5 
















Total... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


soxrniKRN 

GROUP. 

Under $2 

$2 to $2.90.... 
$3 to $3.99.... 
$4 to $4.99.... 
$5 to $5.99.... 
$6 to $6.99.... 
$7 to $7.99 


30.8 
28.3 
27.4 
11.1 
1.1 
1.1 


36.6 

27.6 

18.3 

11.7 

4.9 

.3 

.3 

.3 


20.2 

21.7 

31.8 

30.0 

3.5 

1.4 

.4 


24.3 

22.9 

23.7 

17.0 

7.5 

3.4 

1.0 

.1 

.1 


15.1 

14.7 

27.1 

34.8 

10.1 

5.6 

1.7 

.7 

.2 


13.7 

15.2 

23.0 

21.3 

14.2 

8.5 

2.8 

.9 

.3 

.1 

(») 


10.7 

9.7 

18.1 

22.6 

16.3 

13.0 

5.0 

2.2 

1.8 

.3 

.3 

.1 


10.6 

10.7 

17.2 

21.5 

19.8 

12.6 

4.8 

1.8 

.7 

.8 


10.3 

6.6 

9.0 

15.0 

14.1 

15.8 

12.5 

6.9 

4.7 

2.8 

1.4 

.9 


9.5 

0.3 

14.4 

20.2 

19.1 

14.2 

7.3 

3.3 

1.8 

.5 

.2 

.2 


7.7 

4.8 

6.7 

8.7 

11.9 

14.2 

12.7 

10.6 

0.3 

6.1 

3.4 

3.0 


0.2 

8.4 

12.2 

14.8 

16.3 

15.0 

10.8 

6.5 

3.8 

2.0 

.7 

.3 


12.0 

10.2 

15.8 

16.4 

10.0 

10.6 

7.0 

5.8 

4.0 

3.0 

1.7 

1.8 


11.0 
11.6 
16.3 
18.1 
16.1 
13.3 
6.0 


$8 to $8.99.... 
$9 to $9.99 


.2 


8.8 
2.0 


$10 to $10.99. . 






.1 


.0 


$11 to $11.99.. 






.3 


812 and over. . 










.3 


















Total... 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1 Lees than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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This table shows both the influence of age on yffjtB and the dif * 
ference in earnings in the two sections. The diildren under 14 
employed in New England are t<>o few to permit any fair compar- 
ison between their earnings and those of the children of the same 
age groups in the South. Among those of the older age groups 
earnings range distinctly higher in the New England States. 

As between the sexes it is noticeable that, while in almost every 
ca^e the males show the larger proportion in the highest-earnings 
groups, the proportictx of each sex reaching a moderate wage, such 
as $5 a week, is often nearly the same, and occasionally, especially 
among the younger workers, shows a slight excess on the side of the 
females. Taking $5 as the dividing line, the proportion in the vari- 
ous age and sex groups earning as much or more were as follows: 



FEB CENT or EMPLOYBES EARNINO tS A WEEK ANT) OVER IN A REPRK8ENTATIV] 
WEEK m COTTON lOLLS INVESTIOATED, BY BEX AND AOK. 
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74.3 
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4ao 


8&4 


42.2 



This table shows the relation lietween the sections as well as be- 
tween the sexes. In the North the proportion earning $5 and over 
is much more nearly the same for each sex than in the South, and 
for every group the proportion above this dividing line is larger. 
If some higher rate of earnings is taken, the difference l)etween the 
tw«> sections is even more marked. Thus the pro|>ortion of those IH 
to 'JO years of age earning $7 a week or more is for the Now Kngland 
group, males 37.5 |>er cent, females 38.5 p4*r cent, and for the south- 
ern group, males 20.2 per cent, females 13.3 |>er cent In general it 
may be said, first, that the earnings of all the workers studietl were 
n<4treably higher in the Northern than in the Southern States con- 
Kidered, and, second, that the earnings of female workera approach 
thoM of the male workers much more nearly in the Now Kngland than 
in the Southern States. Presumably both tlietii* differena*s are closely 
related to the kinds of work done in the two sections. Ttie finer 
Work of the New England mills calls for a skill and deftness which 
women can acquire, while the coarser work of the southern mills 
netds leas skill but does in some occupations call for more strength. 
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In both sections there was considerable difference between the full- 
time rates of pay and the actual average earnings. The following 
table shows these differences for six of the leading occupations : 

AVERAGE ACTUAL AND FULL-TIME (COMPUTED) EARNINGS IN A REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK OF MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IK THE 
NEW ENGLAND AND IN THE SOUTHERN MILLS INVESTIGATED. 







151 southern mflb. 




Males. 


Females. 
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Females. 
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ixigs 
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ings 
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ing 
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Com- 
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time 
earn- 
ings 
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week. 


Actual 
earn- 
ings 
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week. 


Com- 
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time 
earn- 
ings 

week. 


Actual 
earn- 
ings 

week. 


Com- 
pated 
fan- 
time 

ings 

week« 


Doflers 


S5.62 
5.63 
5.32 
8.44 


S6.n 
6.77 
6.02 
0.64 


S4.85 

6.17 
4.74 
7.67 
6.79 
7.85 


16.07 
7.36 
5.66 
8.88 
6.77 
8.99 


S4.05 
4.41 
4.15 
6.38 
4.85 
6.76 


$5.08 
5.96 
5.08 
8.21 
«.08 
8,53 


C86 
4.64 

2.96 
5.64 
4.89 
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^70 


Rini? Bnlnn^n r 


6.71 


ScrubbCTS and swecDers 


3.76 


Hixwdflr t4mden - 


7.09 


Spoolers 


S.7i 


Weavers 


&76 


9. S3 
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The weavers are in both sections the best paid workers, but for 
both sexes the actual average earnings of weavers in the New Eng- 
land mills are higher than their theoretically possible earnings in 
the southern mills. Speeder tending ranks next in possible earning 
power. Bing spinning is the one occupation in which the female 
workers showed higher actual as well as higher possible earnings 
than the male. 

FINES AND OTHER DEDUCTIONS. 

Of the 46 cotton mills which were investigated in New England 
40, and of the 152 investigated in the South 100 imposed fines on 
employees. The causes for which employees were fined and the 
number of mills fining for each cause were as follows: 

NUMBER OF MILLS IMPOSING FINES FOR CERTAIN CAUSES. 



Fines imposed for— 



Bail work... 

A bHcmi'e fruni work 

I^*Hving without notice. 

MiMwncluct 

Dikniage to property. . . . 
O ther cauMf 



Nombor of mills. 



New 

England 

group. 



34 




Soatb- 

em 
group. 



87 
6 
7 

la 

51 

9 



The most prevalent cause for fines was bad work. The weavers 
were apt to suffer more than any other class of workers from this 
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cause. If a loom without a stop-motion attachment is not stopped 
immediately upon the breakage of a thread a noticeable defect in the 
cloth results, and as a weaver may have a number of looms to attend 
it requires close watchfulness not to overlook a broken thread occa- 
hionally. Other small defects, such as an oil spot on the cloth, for 
instance, are sufficient ground for classing a cut of cloth as ^' seconds^ 
and fining the weaver. 

Fines varied according to the amoimt of damage or according to 
the rules or custom of the mill, the amount of a fine being usually 
left to the judgment of the overseer or second hand. In many cases 
it was half tlie price and in other the entire price of weaving tne cut 
In some cases it was the difference in the wholesale price of first- 
grade cloth and ^ seconds.'^ ^ 

Fines for poor work are imposed upon others than weavers, but are 
not usually so heavy. 

Fines for damage to property include those for breaking window- 
panes or electric light bulbs and for injury to machinery or the 
product. Of the 5 mills hx New England and of the 51 in the South 
that imposed fines for this cause, 4 in New England and 16 in the 
South did not impose fines unless the damage was caused willfully. 
It will be noticed that a much larger proportion of mills in the South 
than in New England imposed fines for misconduct and for damage 
to property. 

This is due largely to the fact that younger boys were employed in 
southern mills than in northern mills. In the South doffers get into 
mihchief while they are idle between doffs. In the North doffers have 
less idle time, usually having sweeping or other work to do between 
doff&* 

In the South the cotton-niill owners were almost without exa^ption 
the owners also of tlie houses in which their operatives dwelt, and it 
was the universal ciustom to deduct the house rent from an employee's 
earnings before paying them over. Where there are company stores 
the store accounts of operatives are, as a rule, deducted from tlieir 
earnings on each pay day. In some mills the company employs a 
doctor and deductions for his services were made l)efore earnings 
wero paid over to the employee. 

A custom of making discounts from earnings advunced in money 
before pay day prevails in many southern mills, and in most castas 
tlie discount is 5 per cent. This charge fulls heaviest u|>on the i>oor, 
the ones who must have the money ns fast ns they earn it and who 
can least afford the drain. The system is es{HH*ially deniorali/ing to 
the intemperate or extravagant. In many mills pay day is e\ery 
other week and in some of these earnings for one week, and in others 

>Vot t, CottoQ TeitUe Induntry, p. S34. * Mrm, p. 93«k 
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earnings for two weekai are held back. Thus an employee may be 
required to work for from three to four weeks before drawing any 
pay. This almost necessitates his asking an advance, and when he 
has once made a beginning in this direction it is almost inevitable that 
he should continue. 

PREMIUMS. 

Much less extensive than the system of fining in cotton mills is 
that of premium giving. Premiums were given to employees in 3 of 
the 46 mills investigated in New England and in 60 of the 152 mills 
investigated in the South. 

Premiums were offered for a better quality of work, for increased 
output, and for regularity of attendance. Of these, increased pro- 
duction was most generally chosen as the cause of the premium. 

THE COTTON MILL AND WORKING CONDITIONS^ 

The cotton mills visited were practically all built of brick or stone. 
Conditions differed widely, according to the age of the building. 
In general, light in the weaving rooms was good, but elsewhere no 
general statement could be made. Ventilation was apt to be poor. 
Sixteen of the 46 New England mills and 28 of the 152 studied in 
the South had ventilating systems, while the others relied upon 
open windows, openings in the roof, and the like. The temperature 
of the mills was often high, and in certain rooms the humidity was 
excessive. Dust and lint abounded in the picker rooms and card 
rooms, in the latter of which women and children are often em- 
ployed, though they are not engaged in carding. Lint is given off 
in all the processes up to and including spinning; thereafter rela- 
tively little is given off. Dust and lint can be kept down by frequent 
sweeping, scrubbing, and cleaning, but in most of the mills visited 
there was an objectionable and wholly unnecessary amount of both 
in the atmosphere. 

Fire escapes were general in the North, but less so in the South, 
where of 63 mills over two stories in height only 9 were provided 
with fire escapes. Wash rooms for female workers were not com- 
mon, being found in only 13 of the northern and 18 of the southern 
mills. Dressing rooms were rarer still, only 5 mills in the North 
and 3 in the South being equipped with them. Toilet accommo* 
dations were diverse. Of the New England mills, in 91.3 per cent 
such accommodation was sufficient, in 45.7 per cent there was reason- 
able privacy of approach, in 50 per cent the toilets were in good 
condition as to cleanliness, and in 84.8 per cent they were so sit- 
uated as not to affect the air of the workrooms. Of the 151 southern 
mills from which reports were received, in 88.4 per cent toilet ac- 
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commodatioDS were sufficient, in 42.4 per oeot there was remsonnhle 
privacy of approach, in 18.5 per cent the toilets were in good condi- 
tion as to cleanliness, etc., and in 64.9 per cent they were so situated 
as not to affect the air of the workrooms. 

PHYSICAL STRAIN ON OPERATIVES. 

The only occupation in which women are engaged which recjuires 
much lifting is that of speeder tender, in which bobbins of ro\ing 
must be lifted to the top of the speeder frames, from 5 J to 6 feet 
above the floor. Tlie bobbins to be placed on the first speeder vsry 
in weight from 1 to 4 pounds. They are heavier when coarse yam 
is made; hence in the South men are generally employed in this 
occupation, and in New England, where fine yams are spun, women 
are more commonly employed. 

The only occupations in which women are engaged which re<]uire 
much bending over are beam warping and, to a less extent, weaving. 
There is no other occupation in which women have strained posi- 
tions in working. Children are not required to lift heavy weights 
or to assume strained positions in any occupation. On the other 
hand, the noise of the machinery is nerve racking, the work in many 
occupations requires close and constant attention, and in the spin- 
ning and wea%'e rooms the air is hot and moist, often to an unneces- 
sary and injurious degree. 

FAMILY CONDITIONS AND SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF 

FAMILY INCOME. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF FAMIUE& 

In order to study the family conditions of thase families having 
women or children employed in the cotton mills, the names of a cer- 
tain number of woman and child cniployeos were taken from the 
pay rolls of each of the establishments investigated and visits were 
made to the homes, where schedules were secured with detaikHi infor- 
mation in regard both to the families as a whole and to tlie indi- 
vidual workers. As a general rule all the working members of tlu*se 
families were found to he employe<l in the cotton mills. There were 
CKTaaional exceptions to this, especially in the larger towns of the 
New England States, where opi>ortunities for employment are mora 
numerous and varied than in the mill towns of the South, hut these 
wera not frequent enough to oflfer any contradiction to the gi^neral 
statement* The cotton mill gives employment to all ages« and chil- 
dren may grow up in the mills, marry other mill workers, keep (4i 
in ita employ until old age overcomes them, and bring up their chil- 
dren to carry on the same program. Hence the cotton-mill family is 
a distinct type. 
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CX)MPOSITION OF FAMILIES; EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

In New England 854 families were visited, which averaged 6^ 
members and 3.5 wage earners per family. In 83 per cent of these 
families the father and in 93 per cent the mother was living with 
the family. In the South 1,567 families were visited which averaged 
6.6 members and 3.8 wage earners per family. In 76.5 per cent of 
these families the father and in 96.9 per cent the mother was living 
with the family. In the northern group 91.3 per cent of the fathers 
and 20.5 per cent of the mothers living with their families were con- 
tributing to the family support; in the southern group these pro- 
portions were 91.2 per cent and 16.6 per cent. The proportion of 
children in the various age groups at work was as follows : 

PER CENT OF cmLDREN AT WORK, BY AGE. 



Age group. 



ICales 10 yean of age and orer. . . 
Females 10 years of age and over 
ChJldren 14 and 15 years of age. . 
Children 12 and 13 years of age. . 
Children under 12 yean of age. . , 



Now 

England 

group. 



Sontb- 

em 
group. 




In both sections the employment of children 16 years of age and 
over is almost universal, and in both the employment of the daugh- 
ters of the family is very nearly as common as of the sons. The 
employment of children 14 and 15 years old is as common in the 
southern group as the employment of children 16 years and over, 
but in the northern group, while it is evidently quite the accepted 
thing to put such children to .work, one-sixth of their number were 
not wage earners. The employment of children under 14 was, of 
course, illegal in the Northern States, yet 50 such children were 
found at work there. Two of these children belonged to families 
whose heads were native born of foreign parents, the remainder to 
families whose heads were foreign born of foreign parents. Only 
two of the New England families having children under 12 years 
old had such children at work — one child to each family — while of 
the 1,161 families in the South having children under 12 years old 
399 had such children at work to the number of 476. 



SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF FAMILY INCOME. 

The incomes of the families studied varied widely, according to 
the diflference in contributing members. These variations are shown 
in the following table: 
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AVSRAOB NET INCOKB PBR FAMILY, AOCORDINO TO CLA88BS OF PXR80H8 

CONTRIBUTING. 
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rhtldnn 13 and 13 ymn of ftc* At work. . . . 
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In both groups the families having mothers at work show incomes 
decidedly below the average for all families considered. In the 
southern group this difference is really greater than the figures show 
because in about half the families with working mothers the income 
was so exceedingly low as to bring down unduly the average for all 
families. A better idea of the relative poverty of families with work- 
ing mothers is gained by contrasting their average income with that 
of families having wage earners of other classes. The families hav- 
ing children under 12 at work sliow the least difference, but even they 
have on an average $175 more per year and in every other group the 
difference is over $200. Among the northern families the only group 
having a conspicuously low income is that in which children under 
12 were at work; but as there were only two such families, no weight 
can be attached to these figures. It is worth noticing that in both 
tlie northern and southern families those having male children IG 
years of age and over at work are noticeably more prosperous than 
the others. 

The proportion of the family income contributed by each class of 
workers was as follows: 



PKR CENT OF FAinLT TNCOITS CONTRIBUTED BY KACIf CLASS OF WOKKI.Ufl. 

group. 



Fif 
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These figures tend to confirm the assertion that the cotton-mill 
family depends on a family wage for its existence and that the 
women and children must work if the faniilv is to survive. The 
father contributes less than two-fifths of the income* the daughters 
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of 16 and over exceed him in the importance of their contributions, 
and mothers and f'ons of 16 and over, when either are working, come 
very close to him in the proportion of the income they furnish. 

In calculating the family income it was assumed that fathers and 
mothers at work pnd also children under 16 turned all their earnings 
into the common fund, but when children 16 years of age and over 
were at work careful inquiry was made as to what portion of their 
earnings was paid in to the family. The following table summarizes 
the data collected on this point : 

AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL EABNINQ8 OF CHILDBEN OF EACH SEX 16 YEAB8 OF AGE AND 
OVER AT WORK, AVERAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SUCH CHILDREN TO FAMILY IN- 
COME, AND PER CENT OF THEIR EARNINGS BO CONTRIBUTED, BY NATIVITY OF 
HEADS OF FAMILIES. 
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families with— 


Children 16 years and over at work. 
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Male 

chil- 
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and 
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Males. 


Fe- 
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Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
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Native bom. native parents 


14 

23 

352 


96 

34 

542 


$412 
355 
363 


S303 

307 
323 


1383 

318 
299 


S282 

285 
813 


66.7 
89.6 
82.6 


93.4 


Native bom. foreien i>arenta 


92.8 


Foreien bom. 


96.9 






Total 


389 


602^ 


364 


321 


aoo 


310 


82.4 


9&6 






Native bom; native parents 


641 


886 


967 


237 


194 


311 


72.7 


89.0 









These figures show clearly that in each nativity and race group, in 
New England and in the South alike, the females contributed a much 
larger proportion of their earnings to the family support than did 
the males. To such an extent is this true that though the males inva- 
riably averaged higher earnings than the females, yet the average 
amount they contributed to the family was less in each section than 
that contributed by the females. This explains a previous table 
which showed that females 16 years of age and over furnished a 
larger percentage of the family income than did males in the same 
age group. 

FAMILIES WITH NONCONTRIBUTING FATHERS. 

In 93 families in New England and in 199 in the South the father, 
though living, made no contribution to the family income. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of families affected, by eack of the 
leading causes for the father's f s^lure to aid : 
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EBABOK FOR FAILCBB OF FATHEB TO CONTHIBUTE TO FAIOLY 8UPP0BT 
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These causes need little comment, except in the case of the idle 
fathers, L e., those who are physically ahle to work but do not. So 
much has been said of these in connection with the southern cotton 
mills that a special effort was made to learn something about them« 
The proportions in which they w^re found in the two sections are 
almost identical, they being present in 2.8 per cent of the families 
studied in New England and in 2.4 per cent of those studied in the 
South. The condition of their families in the two sections differs 
materially, however, as shown in the following table : 

yrif BER OF WAOB EARNERA AND AVERAGE YEARLY INTOIIE IN FAUIUEfl HAVING 

FATHERS IDLE THOUOH ABLE TO WORK. 
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There is a noticeable difference lietween the averapo incomes of the 
two groups of families and a much greater difference in the relative 
importance of the contributions made by wage earners under U\. 
In the New England group the average yearly income of thcso 
families exceeds by $136 the average family income for the K^4 
families studied, while in the southern families the income falls Iwlow 
the average for the total l/>67 families by $HL In New Kngland 
the ormtributions of children under 16 fonneil 11.3 per cent of the 
total income, while in the South they fonncnl ns.l |H»r cent. Evi- 
dently in the northern families Uie fiossible earnings of the fathers 
c»»uld l)e spared i*ith much less detriment to the family than in 
the South. 

Rack of these differences lies a more fundamental one. In tlie New 
England families the father*s retirement is usually premeditated, 
regarded by himself, his family, and his neighbors as a normal and 
proper proceeding, while in the South it is often almost forced upon 
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him by the conditions of a mill town. Ii^ New England the ^ idle 
fathers ^ were for the most part foreigners, whose families were in 
fairly comfortable circmnstances and who were in many cases 
" encouraged by their children to lay off from work on the gronnd 
that as the father had labored for the support of the family while 
the children were young, it was their obvious duty to support him 
when they grew to maturity." In the South the situation is quite 
different. 

Many of these idle men in the South came to the cotton-mill com- 
munities with no intention of living upon the earnings of their chil- 
dren to any greater extent than on the farm. The man who has 
worked upwards of 20 years on the farm soon discovers, however, 
that he is not adapted to cotton-mill work. His fingers are too clumsy 
for the tasks rejquiring dexterity, and the number of common laborei^ 
required is limited.^ 

If he gets work in the mill, it is poorly paid and very confining; 
if he does not find it in the mill, there is little for him to do else- 
where in such a community, and he soon falls into the class of con- 
firmed idlers. 



FAMILY CONDITIONS OF MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK. 

In 415 of the families investigated married women were found 
working for wages. These were classed as follows: 

CONDITION AS TO HUSBAND OF HARRIED WOMEN AT WORK. 



Conditioii as to husband. 



New 

England 

group. 



Soatbem 
group. 



Widows 

Deserted and divorced wives 

Wives of incapacitated husbands 

Wives of idle husbands , 

Wives with husbands at work. . . 

Total 




The average weekly per capita incomes of these families, excluding 
the earnings of the wife, were as follows : 

WEEKLY PER CAPITA INCOME OP FAMILIES OP MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO CONDITION AS TO HUSBAND. 



Condition as to husband. 



Widows 

Deserted and divorced wives 

Wives of Incapacitated husbands 

Wives of idle husbands 

Wives of husbands at work 

Total 

«Vol. I, Cotton Textile Industry, p. 453 



New 

England 
group. 



Southern 
group. 



12.49 
2.06 
2.18 
2.92 
2.73 



2.65 



SI. 78 
1.42 
1.65 
L18 
2.06 



1.90 
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Ko study of the cost of living of these families was made, bat it 
is obvious that the earnings of the women were much more needed in 
the South than in the North. A study of the individual schedules 
dkows an even greater difference in thb respect than is indicated by 
the average per capita incomes. In only 49 of the northern families 
did the per capita weekly income, exclusive of the woman's earnings, 
fall below $2, and in only 25 below $1.50, while in the southern fam^ 
ilies the corresponding numbers were 140 and 94. 

This difference is especially noticeable among the families in 
which botb wives and husbands were at work. Excluding the earn- 
ings of the wives, the weekly per capita earnings of these families 
fell below $2 in 30 cases (26.8 per cent) of the New England group 
and in 68 cases (47.6 per cent) in the southern group. In the New 
England families in a number of cases the income was such that the 
wife 8 earnings did not seem to be really necessary.^ It is worth 
noticing that only eight of these New England cases in which hus- 
band and wife were both working were American families. 

It is not possible to say to what extent the work of these married 
women involved neglect of children, ns there may have been others at 
home who could take care of the little ones. There were among the 
163 New England working mothei*s, however, 75 and among the 
southern mothers 160 with children under 10 years old, and in the two 
sections, respectively, 23 and 56 with children under 3 years old. 

The widowed mother with young children to support does not 
appear as frequently as might be expected among these women* 
Eighteen in the northern group (11 per cent) and 57 in the southern 
group (22.6 per cent) were widows with children under 14. 

SINGLE WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AT WORK. 

Detailed information was secured concerning 1,017 single women 
16 years of age and ov^er at work in New England and 1^M8 in tlie 
South. These women were not casual or intermittent employees but 
iTgular workers. In l>oth sections the largest proportion was found 
at the ngc^ of 16 — in Now England 16.1 per cent; in the South 23.1 
per cent In the North 13.2 per cent and in the South 8.6 per cent 
were 25 years of age and over. 

The average earnings of these single women by ago groups were 
as follows: 



Ma 13 of lhr«r famlll<« (T.^.l p/r c«*nt) the wrtkty prr rnplU lacom«>. rirlQdlnf Ih* 
vUf'* ramlnc*, was ot< r $1. ninnlnc op to $5 Bod |(S In p<»ni<» cnmt^ In thr •outhiro 
r«ailll«« of tli4> Mim# riii»a lli# i»«H>kl)r prr raptta iDronf, rirladinf lb« mttr » rftmlBr". 
rv**-!^ 13 ta oiil> 24 mxc (IN 2 |irr crot). 
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EARNINGS DT7BINO TEAR OF SINGLE WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AT 

WORK. BY AGE. 



Age. 



New England 
group. 



Number. 



Arerage 

eamin£8 

during 

year. 



SoutlMni group. 



Number. 



ATeragv 

eaminpi 

during 

year. 



16 years of age 

17 years of age... 

18 years of age... 

19 years of age... 

20 years of age... 

21 years of age... 

22 years of age... 

23 years of age... 

24 years of age... 

25 to 29 years...'. 
30 years and over, 



164 

151 

158 

116 

98 

64 

58 

36 

38 

73 

61 



1272 
302 
304 
350 
321 
347 
354 
345 
369 
374 
340 



298 

217 

212 

140 

98 

82 

56 

32 

43 

68 

42 



12^ 
231 
234 

248 
246 
243 
244 
260 
243 
348 
266 



Total. 



1,017 



322 



1,288 



238 



It is noticeable that the earnings of the girls of 16 in the two sec- 
tions show less difference than those of any of the older groups; in 
other words, the earnings of the northern women, beginning at a 
higher figure than those of the southern women, increase more 
rapidly. In both sections there is a steady increase of earnings up 
to the age of 20, at which age there is a sudden decrease, slight in 
the South, but marked in New England. At 21 in the North and at 
22 in the South the increase begins again. The oldest group is the 
group of highest earnings in the southern mills, while in the New 
England mills those aged 25 to 29 years show the largest earnings. 

CHILDREN AT WORK. 

In the 2,421 cotton-mill families visited there were 7,589 children 
under 16. Of these, 503 in New England and 1,126 in the South 
were under 6 and consequently were, with very few exceptions, at 
home, being too young for either school or work. The following 
table shows the number and proportion of the children aged 6 to 15 
who were at work, at school, and at home. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN 6 TO 15 YEARS OF AGE IN COTTON-MILL 
FAMILIES VISITED WHO WERE AT WORK, AT SCHOOL, AND AT HOICE, BY AGE 
GROUPS. 



• 




New England 


group. 




Sou them group. 


Ape group. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


At work. 


At school. 


At home. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


At worV. 


At school. 


At home. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 

86.6 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 

13. l{ 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 

8.2 
50.3 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 

43.9 
.35.3 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


6 to vears 


|845 


2 


0.3 


732 


Ill 


1,181 
754 


97 
379 


518 
266 


566 

100 


47.9 


10 and 11 years 


14.4 


Total, 6 to U 

years 

12 and 13 years 


845 
400 


2 
48 


.3 

12.0 


732 
836 


86.6 
84.0 


111 
16 


13.1 
4.0 


1,935 
1,084 


476 
952 


24.6 
87.8 


784 
90 


40.5 
8.3 


675 
42 


34.9 
3.9 


Total, 6 to 13 

years 

14 and 15 years 


1,245 
624 


60 
52.3 


4.0 

83.8 


1,068 

82 


85.8 
13.1 


127 
10 


10.2 
3.1 


3,019 
1,072 


1,428 
1,031 


47.3 

5)6.2 


874 
20 


20.0 
1.9 

21.9 


717 
21 

738 


23.7 
1.9 


Total, 6 to 15 
years 


1,868 


573 


30.7 


1,150 


61.5 


> 146 


7.8 


4,001 


2,450 


60.1 


804 


18.0 
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The difFerenoe in the proportion of children under 12 at school in 
the two sections— -86.6 per cent in New England, 40.5 per cent in the 
Soutl) — in probably more a nmtter of the availability of schools than 
of the tendency to put children to work earlier, for in the southern 
age group 6 to 9, in which relatively few are at work, the proportion 
at school is but little larger than among those aged 10 and 11 years, 
among whom the proportion at work is large. This table does not 
show the relative extent of illegal employment in the two sections, 
since it makes no account of the exceptions under which children 
tinder 12 might l>e legally employed in the South. It does, however, 
give some idea of the extent to which custom and law give the 
northern child the advantage in the matter of beginning work. 
Of the children under 14 studied in the North only '4 per cent 
were at work, against 47.3 per cent of those in the same age group 
in the South. 

CHILDRBN VKDBR 14 TBAH8 OF AGB AT WORK. 

The condition as to parents of the children at work under 14 in 
the two sections is shown by the following tai>le: 

COKDmOK A8 TO PARXNT8 OF CHILDBEN UNDF.R 14 YEARS OP AOB AT WoRK. 



Coadii: -1 J, > I'lrenU. 



New FTi;;tand 
group. 



Number. Per cent. 



I 



C UMrro of wldovf 

Oiflilrtti oCawiTtod laftthar 

Ctiidr«a of iBcmpaclUtod fathers 

Chiiami of Mb VUiars 

( hiVlrvti irtUi boUiporonUftl wo(« 

ChAdroa wfUi fcfliwi but not moUiarf working. 



4 

3 
1 
2 

5 

fiu 



H.0 
«.0 
2.0 
4 

10. o 
70.0 

100.0 



Soutbom group. 



Numbor. Per <N'ut. 



I 



2 

aui 

M 

S7 

Ki 



l.«J«» I 



O 1 

H 1 
«• 6 

.^Jl 

7 « 

6.7 

67. t 

100.0 



The numbers in the two sections are too different to permit of 
oompmrison, but it is noticeable that in both groups children with 
father, but not mother, at work, i. e., in what may l>e con.^itlercil tiie 
normal family condition, very far outnumU^r all the other clji.'^scfl 
combined. 

In the New England gmup the average niemlK»r>hip of tlie families 
from which these children came was 7.<), the average aiiniml income 
was $1,079, and the average per capita wwkly income, excluding 
the eamings of the children under 14, was $*J.3U. Inf4»rmati<m as to 
literacy was received from 40 of these children; C, all of fonMgn 
families and 4 of them foreign )K>m, ct>uld not read or write. In 
the southern group the average family memWrsliip was 7/J, the aver- 
age annual income $954, and the average weekly i>er capita income, 
excluding earnings of children under 14, was f2M, Information as 
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to literacy was gained for 1,316 of the children at work under 14, of 
whom 690, or 52.4 per cent, were unable to read and write. 

CHILDREN 14 AND IS TEARS OF AGE AT WORK. 

In the New England families visited there were 523 and in the 
southern families 1,031 children 14 and 15 years of age at work 
whose condition as to parents is shown in the following table: 



} 



CONDITION AS TO PARENTS OF CHILDREN 14 AND 15 YEARS OF AGE AT WORE: 


Condition as to parents. 


New England 
group. 


Southern groop. 


• 


Niimher. 


Percent 


Number. 


Percmt. 


Ofph AlVf .... - . , . , r . . , , 


1 

43 
16 
15 
17 
44 
387 


0.2 
&2 
3.1 
2.0 
3.2 
&4 
74.0 


3 
150 
53 
45 
25 
53 
703 


0l3 


Children of widows 


14.6 


Children of deserted mothers 


5.0 


Children of incapacltatBd fathers 


4.4 


Children of idle la thors 


2L4 


Children with both parents at work 


5.1 


Children with f*th«r hut not mother At work. - - - . r ^ ,,.,...... . 


68.3 






Total 


523 


loao 


1,031 


100.0 


• 





Among these children, as among those at work under 14, by far the 
largest proportion had both parents living, with the father at work 
and the mother keeping the home. In the New England group the 
average family membership was 7.5, the average annual income was 
$1,208, of which $226 represented the earnings of children under 16, 
and the average per capita weekly income, excluding the earnings of 
children under 16, was $2.53. Among the southern families the mem- 
bership was slightly smaller, 7.0; the average annual income was 
$975, of which $330 came from the children under 16, and the average 
per capita weekly income, exclusive of the children's earnings, was 
$1.76. 

It will be observed that the average family income from children 
under 16 at work was much greater in the South than in New Eng- 
land. This is partly due to the fact that a southern family is likely 
to have more children under 16 at work than a New England family, 
which in turn is partly due to the lower age at which a child may 
legally work in the South. 

In the South over 60 per cent of the families visited had children 
under 14 at work as well as children of 15 and 16, while in New 
England only rarely was a family found with a child under 14 at 
work. So far as the average yearly earnings of these children in 
New England and the South are concerned, there is very little dif- 
ference. Thus in New England the children of 12 and 13 averaged 
$153 yearly, while those in the South averaged $160. Of the children 
14 and 15 years of age those in New England averaged $218, while 
those in the South averaged $208. 
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Reports as to literacy were secured from 520 of the New England 
children at work at 14 and 15, of whom 87, or 7.1 per cent, were 
unable to read and write, and from 957 of the children at work at the 
same ages in the South, of whom 340, or 35.5 per cent, were unable to 
read and write. 

SUMMARY AS TO FAMILY CONDITIONS AND FAMILY INCOME. 

The income of the cotton-mill family is a composite made up of 
the earnings of all the family of legal working age, except, in the 
majority of cases, the mother. In the families visited the father's 
contribution, in families where there was a working father, did not 
either in New England or in the South average two-fifths of the 
family income. Wage-earning male children 16 years of age and 
over were less numerous than female children of the same description. 
Their earnings were higher than those of the female children, but 
their contributions to the family income were both absolutely and 
relati%*ely lower. In both sections the female children 16 years and 
over were the most important contributors to the family income, their 
coDtributions averaging in New England 42.6 per cent and in the 
South 35.2 per cent of the total incomes of families having such 
wage earners. Children under 16 were at work far more numerously 
and were relatively far more important contributors to the family 
income in the South than in New England. 

The employment of married women in the mills was relatively 
more common in the New England than in the southern families vis- 
ited, 20.5 per cent of the mothers living with their families in New 
En'r'find and 16.6 per rent in the *^(»t?th Wing at work. Of the New 
I '•;• ■■.1 iii<»tli<»rv at ^Nurk 14.1 per vvuX .rl of tlu» -^nnthem 22.2 
per cent had children under 3 years of age. 

THE MILL COMMUNITY. 

The closing section of the volume on the cotton textile industry is 
devoted to a general discussion of conditions prevailing in the mill 
communities visited. When mills were situated in large cities or 
their immediate outskirts, the workers might lie merge<} with the gen- 
eral population and a mill community could hardly l>o said to exist. 
More often, particularly in the South, the mills and their workers 
made up practically the whole community, which even if near a 
lt*!« specialized settlement was yet absolutely apart fmm it More 
often than not these mill villages were controlle<l by the mill com* 
paniea. Two for*ns of tliis control were found. I'nder one form the 
mill foropany owne<l all the land, the lumscs, etc., prescrilKsl and 
enforced all regulations, and did pretty much all that was done for 
the social, moral, and intellectual development of the people. This 



#'^ Brri^a-TTjr >7 raK 3:ci&kc .:# uiios jsmrgnrs. 



''/^^iiliodi frf *f A rt -F iBi f:»is*i .lijtCT iz. sisA Sx^l. Ustier the other 
f^rrr* tru^ ^/it^r*, bt ii* u»Tffx. oc TLljt» wcrt eiecttd by the people, 
r> ,t ;k.. t.-.^ o£r>« />f inwrt-mee went itisi ij ncm wlio viae directly 
or '.w.^T^x.-r fxx^zj^^t^g/tsi vita UJt hlHI oodranT. Tbe minor oCoes 
»,^, v#^r^ prvrt>/i..T cr.ttrolI^i rr iii*ci- t^iiur lueLi br bwd in their 
#:.".;/!o7: ar.'J vh^rTi t:.!^ '^i.^ ll*.* case ih« hllII ^^scaZt made itself felt 
j ''X AA rrtry^fi ftiv :f it owned the whole town. Sivh m conditioii of 
%f»^\r% waju {'i^jA prir-'/Ipallr. b;t nx cxoI-isiTielT, in Xew England. 

It ^%H the ^xc^>€;oii for facLiIies to own their homes* only 126 of 
tf/^ HTj4 X*rw Efi^knd IzTrAVies and 76 of the 1-567 southern funilies 
^i-iNrd J>*''r.g ov/ner*. Of the families who did not own homes in 
S'^Tv Kn^rland 2% ji^rr cent and in the Sooth 91^ per cent lived in 
4'/,rfipHf$y hffm/rH. There seemed a growing sentiment among the 
fffor#f hi^fjly «kill#^l and self-respecting operatives against living in 
4Ufiftfmtiy hmihus^. 

T\tH muiiary cM'in^ljtionB of the mill conmimiities can not fairly be 
c/ftrt\niri*A^ Hince the mill community of Xew England is always a 
ftstrt of the viJIa/i^ei town, or city in which it is situated, and is sub- 
j^'^'t Up the mitne Hanitary regulations as the rest of the conmiunity. 
Thfe mill vUhp^ft of the »South is usually unincorporated, and the 
i*''Ui\)l\Hhnumt and enforcement of sanitary regulations depends en- 
iin*Iy upon the mill company. Hence, conditions varied from excel- 
U*i\i to nnHp<*akuh1y bad. 

Thi) (!onM4*nHUH of the diiferent reports indicates clearly that the 
fnill <'oiiif)iini<*H tnk« more and greater sanitary precautions than 
nMunlly «i« tiikon in the average village or on the average farm.^ 

MMANH OF KDUCATION AVAILABr.r FOR COTTON-MILL CHILDREN. 

Tim Mohool eduni^liif <»r cotton-mill children, Xorth and South, is 
iit.MiMj f)i il nt < ,|)or the public or the parochial school. In actual 
<Mhii*Mti(Uiiil rondiiioUH the New England States visited were far in 
iho loud, but duriiij? the liint fow years the Southern States had shown 
(ho ^:nM4tor rate of progress. 

Tho publu^ Httitudo toward school attendance, as expressed in the 
Imvvh, dilforod widely in the two sections, 

CoinpulMory-iithnidnniH^ laws, with specified terms of attendance, 
llnoN for viohilion, and complomentary labor laws obtain in Maine, 
Nt»w Uaiupshiixs MHssaohusotts, and Rhode Island. Of the six 
Sonthoru htuton visilod \\o\w hrts a State law directly compelling 
iiKondiituH^ lit soht>ol, although Virginia and North Carolina have 
\\\\\H uuiking tho iittondauce of rhiKm*n at sch<x>l compulsory if the 
looul diMrirt Ht> ordt>n^ and South Carolina, (teorgia, and Alabama 
forl>id tlu> oinptovment of certain children unless they shall have had 
k\ vpooitlod attoudiuuv at si^hooK" 
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In Xew England the cotton-mill children had aswftvailable means of 
education the public schools, both day and evening, and the parochial 
scluKila, which also frequently had night as well as day sessions. 
Tlic panx'hial sc^hools were very extensively used, especially by the 
foreign children. In the South the cotton-mill children were found 
in tliree kinds of schools: 

L Schools in cities. Such schools differ from those found else- 
where only in that the lack of compulsory-attendance laws leads to 
lower enrollment and less regular attendance. No special exemptions 
were made for the mill children. 

2. SchiMiU in the larger towns which had other industries besides 
cotton mills. In tliese schools, among both pupils and some of the 
teachera, some prejudice is manifested against the cotton-mill chil- 
dren, 

3. Cotton-mill schools, built, equipped, and almost entirely sup- 
ported and controlled by the cotton-mill corporations in towns en- 
tirely made up of cotton-mill people. All receive State aid, but this 
has to be supplemented by direct contributions from the mill cor- 
porations. 'WTien the school is connected with a large and lil)€ral 
cor{)oration it may be equal in equipment, building, and teachers to 
a g<MKl city school; if the corporation is a small one or indifferent to 
the needs of the children, it may be a very poor affair. 

Omceming percentage of attendance and regularity of attendance, 
the inveMigation shows that the two kinds of cotton-mill srhools were 
about on a par. In both the nnml)i*r of children attending school, as 
ronipan*d either with the nuniln^r of chihlren of s<>hooI age in the 
mill village or town, or even with the number who had enrolled 
themselves at some time during the school year, was not large. 
Average attendance falls very low in the cotton-mill st-hool frf>m a 
numl^er of causes. • • • These are tlie unat tract iveness of the 
arhool, the inefficient teaching, the lack <»f meohnnicnl aids to instruc- 
tion* the physical discomfort of the s(*h(M)l, and the irksomeneRS of 
S4'h<H>l work. The child fiH»ls that it is um»1i»ss to go to srhcM)l when 
he known that he will go into the mill anyway l^efore he knows much. 
The family think they need the (iiihrs earnings anfl are indifferent 
to his education.* 

In addition to these causes, it is not uncommon for the mill fore- 
ni^u to send to the srhool for children if more are nt»e<led at any time 
in the mill, a practice which naturally interferes siTiously with regu- 
lar attendance. 

SOaAL STATUS OF* COTTON-MILL OPERATIVE& 

Whether the mills are located in country or city the mill popula* 
tion forma a separate community. Millworkers have very few social 
relattona with other jteople; they have an almost entirely «)epanite 

iVot 1, GoUM T«sUI« ladmtrjr. PP^ ATT. ftTa 
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social and industrial life. They come of the same stock, they have 
had practically the same experience before coming to the miU, they 
have the same deficiencies and shortcomings in common, and they 
naturally turn to one another for congenial association. 

This tendency is much increased by a very general sense of superior- 
ity on the part of those who are not millworkers. This feeling, 
which was found in almost every community visited, was perfectly 
evident to the millworkers, who naturally resented it and kept more 
closely to their own class on account of it. 

In the mill villages where there is no industry except cotton manu- 
facturing there are, of course, no class distinctions; barring the mill 
officials all are of the same class and on the same level. 

The New England mills visited were generally either in large 
towns or near them, so that the isolated mill community was de- 
cidedly rare. Cotton-mill operatives do not form such an isolated 
class as in the South. The native American and the English-speak- 
ing workers especially merge in the general community. 

Many of the Americajis, P^nglish, Irish, and Scotch who work in 
the mills own their own homes. ♦ * ♦ They speak a common 
language and all have at least the rudiments of an education. ^ Many 
children of these families enter employment in other industries and 
girls or boys are sent through the high schools and colleges. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
They have most of their friends outside of the mill operatives, be- 
cause most of the operatives are of alien races, people of different 
customs, standards, and modes of living, and speak different Ian- 
gauges.^ 

To some extent the foreign mill workers in the New England mills 
have the same isolated position as the native workers in the southern 
mills. They are not, however, so entirely confined to one industry 
and their isolation is largely the result of racial feeling and the lack 
of common language and antecedents with the rest of the community. 

MORAL CONDITION OF COTTON-MILL OPERATIVES- 

Occasionally during this investigation particular mills were found 
in which, through lax discipline and indifference on the part of 
the management, a low moral tone prevailed, but on the whole noth- 
ing was found to indicate that employment in cotton mills had any 
different moral effect upon the women and children from employ- 
ment in any other line of factory work. 

In nearly all of the smaller mill villages, in all the States alike, 
the operatives as a body are sober and well behaved. There is usually 
good order and but little drinking, and there is seldom need for a 
civil officer to make an arrest. In the country mills, especially, this 
is true. In practically all the country mill villages the moral stand- 
ard is high.^ 

» Vol. I, Cotton Textile Industry, p. 5S8, ' Idoin, p, 680. 
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WELFARE WORK. 

The greater part of the welfare work at the present time in the 
cotton industry is found in the Southern States. In considering the 
Talue of this work it must be remembered that where civic life is 
highly de^'eloped and the city or State provides such institutions as 
libraries, public baths, playgrounds, dance or amusement halls, and 
makes wise building regulations, thus insuring proper housing facili- 
ties for the working population, the employer's welfare work may 
Iwcome superfluous. Such was very largely the situation in the 
northern mill communities visited. "To-day employers' welfare 
work in Now England consists mainly in providing a free bed in a 
hos|)ital or contributing toward the support of a district nurse.^ 

In the South the need for such work is much greater. Small mills 
with little capital obviously can not engage extensively in welfare 
work. More welfare work is found in South Carolina, where milla 
are larger, than in any other State, yet in every State such work was 
found, sometimes on an extensive scale. The kinds of work done 
are too various for summarized description. Some mills provide 
parks, some clubhouses and social centers. Eight maintained paid 
welfare workers, 10 had trained nurses, 78 supported or partly sup- 
portccl day s<*hools, 33 night s(*hools, and 17 kindergartens. Not one 
of the Southern States visited was without some mills which were 
carrying on welfare work. 

COMPANY STORES. 

Fifty-seven of the southern mills visited had such stores; in New 
England they were much less common and none were found outside 
of Maine and Rhode Island. No direct compulsion seemed to l)e ptit 
npoo the operatives to make them trade at the company store, but 
indirectly a compulsion exists when pay days are far apart 

Almost invariably wages are held back for one pay-roll perio<l, and 
in many cases it is two weeks between pay days. Thus, for work 
done from January 2 to January LI, inclusive, payment may not be 
made until January 20. When newcomers arrive at a mill it niay lie 
four weeks before they receive any money; then they will reaMve two 
weeks* wages, but they may have a store account covering four weeks. 
Many of them arrive at the mill village with no househohl giMnls of 
any kind, with no provisions, and with insufficient clotlitng for 
Ihemwlves and their families. They must go into debt for ne<H»ssary 
Boppliem and before they draw their first pay their debt may l>e much 
more than the pay drawn will cover. 

As a rule, where there are company stores, the amount of the store 
arrouota is deducted on each pay day from the earnings of the em* 

uoora*— Ban. 17:^—16 — e 
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ployees. Newcomers are allowed some time in which to pay for 
furniture, etc., and occasionally old employees of known honesty 
may be favored, but with such exceptions the oompany store is abso- 
lutely protected against loss. 

The company stores did not in general have a higher scale of prices 
than independent stores in the same localities. They depended for 
their profits on the advantage in buying which their large capital 
gave them and on their freedom from loss through bad debts. 

SUMMARY. 

The cotton textile industry employs women and children more 
numerously than any other industry in the United States, although 
the relative importance of both these classes has decreased as heavy 
and complicated machinery has been introduced and speed of opera* 
tion has become greater. However, men still form less than half 
of the working force. 

The work done by women and children does not necessarily in- 
volve harmful conditions, but as actually carried on such conditions 
are usually present. A large part of their work requires little of 
either skill or strength, so that young children can be employed 
to advantage. The employment of such children is not, however, 
necessary, as adults can perform all the work usually assigned to 
children. 

The laws relating to the employment of children were found to 
be frequently broken in both sections of the coimtry. In the North 
the violation usually consisted of a failure to provide or keep on 
file the "working papers" required by law; in the South the em- 
ployment of children below the legal age was common. 

The work done by children and most of that done by women is 
of a monotonous and deadening character, requiring no initiative 
and giving no general training. At the same time much of it de- 
mands close attention, and is, therefore, exhausting. The scale of 
earnings is low, and usually the combined wages of the family are 
required to meet the family expenses. Relatively the earnings of 
children under 16 form a more important part of the family income 
in the South than in New England, while in regard to the earnings of 
women and girls over 16 the situation is reversed. 



CHAPTER n.— MEPTS READY-MADE CLOTHING. 



The manufacture of men's ready-made clothing was selected for 
investigation as being second only to the cotton textile industry in 
the number of women it employs. It is, moreover, the largest field 
for home work connected with the sewing trades, and has most com- 
monly been associated with the various evils of what is known as 
^sweating.'* In the employment of children it ranks ninth among 
the manufacturing industries of the country. 

The pr ese nt report is based upon an investigation carried on in 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Rochester. In 
these cities 244 factories were investigated with a total labor force 
of 23,683 wage earners. The number of establishments visited in 
each city and the number and age and sex distribution of their em- 
ployees are shown in the following table: 

XSTABUSHMSJITa VISITSD, AND EMPLOYERS BY AGE AND SEX DISTaXBUTION. 



city. 



X«wYork 

PhlWf#l|>hl» 

Totil 



NamlMr 
of estab- 
lish- 
nrtiu 
▼telud. 



70 
3S 

30 



Hi 



E mploytM 10 jMra 



3,405 

4,673 
1,304 
l.NSS 



S,9» 
1.4«7 
1*373 
1.130 
K»7i 



11,078 



n,7so 



le 



67 
U 

» 

4» 



170 



S17 
33 

m 



•78 



Total, 
both 



6,794 
2. :f »l 

h (MM 

3^440 

4,u:» 



s,6fa 



Tlie 23,C83 employoes studied formed 29.7 per cent of the total em- 
ployees of the induhtry in these five cities, the proportion ranpiiiK 
from 19.7 per cent of the total in New York City to 47.3 per cent in 
Baltimore, Consi<lering females 16 years of age and over and chil- 
dren imder 16, the repreM*ntution is larger; IM) {mt cent of the total 
wcimen and 47^ per cent of the children engaged in the uiunufacturo 
of men ^8 clothing in these cities were eniployeil in the establislunentn 
% i>ite<L 

The investigation was confined to shtjps in which gurnienU< nre 
ma<le up. Cutting-room employees and others not engnge<l in the 
actual work of making up garments were ignore<l. With few ex- 
oepCions, only establishments were a^nsitlered in which roen^s or Imivh* 
ciotrr or street clothing was made; shoi^s making overalls and the like, 
for instance, were excluded. 
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CONCENTRATION OP THE INDUSTRY. 

The manufacture of men's -ready-made clothing is the most im- 
portant branch of the general clothing industry. It is characterized 
by an extreme concentration, being confined almost exclusively to 
cities, and to a relatively small number of cities at that. The five 
cities visited in this investigation produced 68.3 per cent of the total 
product. New York alone produces over one-third (38.5 per cent) 
of the entire output of men's clothing and one-half of the total prod- 
uct is manufactured in the three seaboard cities — New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. 

The urban localization of the industry is due to its dependence, 
first, on a large labor supply and, second, on facilities for marketing 
the product. The character of our immigration, the large number 
of tailors among the immigrants, and the preference of the Jews for 
the sewing trades all account for the growth of the clothing industry 
in the larger cities, where, also, of course, the best facilities for mar- 
keting the product are found. 

New York is the leading center of the clothing industry in the 
country, owing partly to its large supply of immigrants fitted for 
the clothing trades, partly to its nearness to the sources of raw ma- 
terial, and partly to its advantages as a market. Chicago stands 
second, and Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Rochester follow in order. 

THE LABOR FORCE. 



PROPORTION OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

The table already given (p. 83) shows the number of employees 
studied in each city. The following table shows the proportion each 
class of workers formed of the total : 

PER CENT WHICH MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN FORMED OF TOTAL WORKERS 

STUDIED, BY CITIES. 



City. 



16 years of a^ and 
over. 



Males. 



Females. 



Under 16 yean. 



Males. 



Females. 



Chicago 

Rochester. . . 
New York.. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 

Total.. 



86.7 
36.8 
58.8 
49.3 
45.1 



57.8 
61.3 
40.0 
45.9 
48.7 



as 

.6 
.8 

La 

L2 



4.7 

L8 

.5 

3.6 

6.0 



46.8 



49.6 



.7 



2L0 



The relative number of women employed differed considerably 
from one city to another, owing partly to racial customs and partly 
to the abundance or scarcity of other openings for women workers. 
Thus in Chicago, Bohemians and Poles are the leading races in tlie 
industry, and among these the men are apt to seek work demanding 
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greater physical strength, leaving the sewing trades to women. 
Among the Jews the opposite situation prevails ; men are apt to take 
possession of the sewing trades and the proportion of women em- 
ployed is relatively small. In Rochester the large proportion of 
women seems due mainly to the scarcity of other industrial openings 
for them. 

Children are nowhere an important part of the labor force, but 
everywhere the per cent of girls is far larger than that of boys. This 
is due to the very nature of the industry. 

Part of the work done bj men is unsuitcd to children, because it 
rtquires considerable physical strength. This applies to pressing, 
which requires constant standing and the handling of heavy irons. 
Like pressing, basting requires standing. Busting requires, more- 
over, skill and experience, and for this purpose adult immigrant 
male labor with European training in the work is easily available. 
Machine sewing b often left to women and requires some preliminary 
training. This restricts the field for the labor of boys. Girls, on the 
other hand, are often prepared to do handwork, coming from their 
hom^ to the shop with a knowledge of plain sewing and also of 
machine sewing.^ 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES. 

The age of the female employees and of children under 16 was 
obtained with much care, but for males 16 years and over no effort 
was made to secure this information unless they were engaged in 
occupations in which women or children were also employeil ; conse- 
quently only 5,642 males 16 years of ago and over are included in the 
following table, although the whole number employed was 11,076. 
The age distribution of employees for whom details were secured was 
cs follows: 

AOB DISTRinUTlON OP EMPLOYEES. BY BKX. 



Af»ptmp. 


MAk«. 


FenudM. 


Tout. 


Nafflbar. 


Pwoant. 


Number. 

7 

57 

340 

374 

919 

1.336 

1,336 

l.OU 

970 

647 

574 

4.19 

3i4 

1.019 

&M) 

764 

SM 

113 

31 

779 


Pcrotoi. 


Numbar. 


VmtmiX, 


U !■«-. 


4 

7 

76 

lO 

IftS 

2» 

347 
3R3 
346 
343 
331 
344 
M9 
Ml 
»lft 
347 
66 
30 
K7» 


ai 
.1 

Ul 
L4 
3.R 
3.9 

4.3 
4.6 

4.3 
4.3 
4.0 
4.3 
14.6 

ia3 

14.1 

4.1 

LI 

.3 

lAl 


ai 

.5 
3.0 
3.3 

7.9 

10.6 

10.6 

K9 

H 3 

<l5 

4.9 

3.7 

3.^ 

Kl 

50 

6.5 

X9 

.9 

.3 

6.7 


11 
64 

316 

4:.7 

l.Of^ 
1.4AJ 
l,.ViJ» 
l,2Vl 

l,i\a 

M7 
670 
&6M 

l.MA 

1.171 
l.V>3 

m 

51 
1,657 

17.4t7 


O 


n TtM^i- 


0.4 


iiyi^l .... 


1.6 


Ut^t* 


X6 


Hymn 

Itfmn 

Ufmn 

If|w« 


6.3 
IL4 

6.7 
7.4 


3Bj«ars 

iirwB 


7.3 

i.7 


Sijvtfi 


\.n 


MfMn ,.,. . .., 


3.3 


munjmn. 

mtmUymn, 

UimHfmn, 

Mull jMfl. 


la 7 

6.7 
96 
3.3 


muujmn. 

Oimnnpttimi m It jmn md ovtr 


LO 

.3 

t.6 


T«Cal 


6,(113 


loao 


11.6«S 


loao 


lOOiO 
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The greatest massing of female workers occurs at 17 and 18, the 
numbers at these ages being exactly the same, and one-fifth (21^ 
per cent) of the total female force being comprised in these two 
groups. Over a third (38 per cent) are found in the four years 
16 to 19. The age level is rather low, very nearly seven-tenths (69 
per cent) being under 25, and only 22.8 per cent being 30 and over. 
This is especially noticeable as compared with the male workers 
studied, of whom only 40.3 per cent were under 25, while 45.1 per 
cent were 30 and over. These were men employed in the same 
occupations as women, so it is evident that the women were in general 
working with men much older than themselves. ^ To the extent that 
they are in competitive occupations women must be handicapped by 
their limited experience in industry." 



RACE OF EMPLOYEES. 

Only 7.3 per cent of the women 16 years of age and over and 13 
per cent of the children under 16 were Americans by birth and 
descent. The race distribution of the whole group for whom the 
exact ages were obtained was as follows : 

RACE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES, BY SEX. 



Race. 



Amflrican.... 

Bohemian 

German 

Hebrew 

ItaUan 

Lithuanian... 

Polish 

Scandinavian. 
Other races«.. 



Total. 



Under 16 years. 



Male. 



13 
27 
15 
66 
34 



17 
8 



155 



Female. 



S6 
118 
100 

68 
135 

13 

111 

6 

22 



657 



Total. 



M 

145 

lis 

124 
150 

13 

128 

6 

25 



812 



10 Twn of ace «Ml avm. 



Mala. 



40 

123 

210 

2,064 

1,530 

239 

267 

23 

180 



6,572 



Female. 



090 

1,653 

1,832 

3,310 

263 

978 

896 

715 



10,039 



Total. 



842 
1,113 
1,868 
4.796 
4,836 

502 
1,245 

419 

895 



16,511 



Considering only those 16 years of age and over, the predominance 
of the Hebrew and Italian races is very marked, their numbers being 
nearly equal, and the two together forming well over half (58.8 per 
cent) of the whole group. The sex distribution of these two races is 
markedly different, the males forming 61.8 per cent of the Hebrews 
but only 31.6 per cent of the Italians. The Hebrews are the only 
largely represented race showing more men than women in these 
occupations. Usually the women lead, and sometimes their excess is 
very marked. Among the Germans the women are 88.7 per cent of 
the whole group, among the Bohemians 88.9 per cent, and among the 
Americans 95.2 per cent. Among those under 16 the boys nowhere 
equal the girls in number, but the disproportion is least among the 
Hebrews. 
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The conjugal condition of the female workers differed considerably 
according to race, the variations being shown in the following table. 
As only two girls under 16, one an Italian and one a Hebrew, were 
found to be married, the table deals only with those who had reached 
or passed 16. 

COWVQAh CONDmON 09 PEICALB BMPLOYBBS 16 YEARS OP AOK AND OVBR. BY 

RACE. 







NoffllMr. 






P«Mlt. 

Mwfted. 




■^ 


Mnfto. 


Mtfrtod. 


WMowtdt 
dJvorc«cl, 
M|wnt«d, 


SiDfto. 


WMoww, 

dlTorr«l. 

M|»r»t*l, 

•to. 


Amtrtim 


8M 

010 

1,383 

IJGO 

3,000 

230 

8M 

333 

637 


78 

68 
943 

71 
1,381 

43 
107 

67 
143 


80 
41 

170 
66 

IM 

6 

34 

83 

80 


81.3 
80.3 
77.3 
03.8 
85.0 
81.8 
81.1 
73.7 
70.8 


0.9 

6.7 
13.4 

3.7 
38.8 
16.0 
15 7 
14.8 
18.7 




ft^fniwian, 




OwiA. 




Uwbrww 




iMin 




LlthTiMklia. 




pQlteh. 




Sraft-linarlHi 

OiteriWM.... 


lUi 
10.8 






Tfllal. . 


8»711 


2,918 


'.. 798 


74.3 


10.3 


0.3 







The Italians show a strikingly large, and the Hebrews a strik- 
ingly low, proportion of married women working, while the other 
races display no very wide variations. From a careful study of the 
data gathered, the conclusion is reached that about one-third of the 
married workers were in the shop only temporarily, probably work- 
ing only for a short time after marriage. The remaining two-thirds 
were older women who were working more permanently to add to the 
family income. 

A study of the figures relating to the number of single and mar- 
ried women at each age shows that for most women the period of 
industrial life is very brief. 

The industrial effects of this are varied. The ln)x>r force, where 
women are employed, re<]uires constant training owing to the largo 
numlier^ho leave the shopevery year. They do not look forward 
to remaining in tlie shop. Tlie workers do not have the same oppor- 
tunities for learning the complicuted procesM>5; and l^ecnming ex|>ort 
•t them* This probably accounts for the fact that in the ea.'item cities 
where plenty oi male laborers are available, males are use<l for every- 
thing except the lowest skilhnl work. Naturally the women are hun- 
dicapped m comi>etition with the men for the same kinds of work. 
It is needless to sny that their earninps are sffw'ted by their inferior 
pkill and their attitude toward work ns a temporary makeshift.* 

> Vul. II. Mrn'tt K'^ntl? Madr ClotlilD«. p 71 
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EMPLOYMENT OP CHILDREN. 



The number and ages of the children under 16 found at work dur- 
ing this investigation were as follows : 

NUMBEn OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE AT WORK, BY AOK AND SEX. 



Age. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Number. 


Feroeot. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


12 years 


4 

7 

76 

83 


36.4 
10.9 
24.1 
18.2 


7 

57 
240 
374 


63.6 
89.1 
75.9 
81.8 


11 

64 

316 

457 


100 


13 years 


100 


14 years 


100 


15 years 


100. 






Total 


170 


20.0 


678 


80.0 


848 


100. 







These children constituted only 3.6 per cent of the total workers 
in the 244 establishments visited. In 105 establishments no children 
at all were employed, while in the remainder the proportion children 
formed of total employees varied from less than 1 per cent to between 
30 and 40 per cent. In genecal the smaller shops employed a larger 
proportion of children than the large establishments. 

OCCUPATIONS OF CHILDREN. 

The children are classified according to occupation as operators, 
high and low grade hand sewers, miscellaneous workers, and appren- 
tices. "The latter term does not have any definite meaning, but 
stands for such children, boys, as were being taught the work of 
trimming or cutting in a more or less desultory way." 

The children were divided among these occupations as follows : 



OCCUPATIONS OF CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AQE, BY SEX. 




Occupation. 


Boys. 


Olrls. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Number. 


Per cent. 


Apnrontices 


6 

3G 
1 

18 
109 


3.5 

21.2 

.6 

10.6 

64.1 






Operators 


121 

30 

244 

283 


17 8 


HlshH^rade hand sewers. 


4 4 


l-owHzrade han<l sewers ...........t x..^. r-. ■,..... 


3fi 


Mi^^ltmeoiis (non.sewin£) .,......rr-,-T -.,.^.-, .,.,... 


41 8 






Total 


170 


100.0 


678 


100 







The miscellaneous group includes such workers as sorters, bottom 
trimmers, errand boys and girls, stitch pullers and markers, check 
girls, vest turners, strap and belt turners, soapers, basting pullers, 
and cleaners. Most of this work is better suited for girls than for 
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Loys, and tliis, combined witli tlie greater availability of ^irls for 
sewing occupations, accounts for their marked predominance among 
the employees under 16. Each of the classifications here shown in- 
cludes a number of occupations. Thus in Chicago the children classed 
as operators were performing 27 different kinds of work, nearly all 
confined to either the very simple or the semiautomatic machine work. 

CHARACTER OF CHILDREN'S WORK. 

Ttie work of a garment-making shop is subdivided to an extreme 
degree, and the children were employed in too many different occu- 
pations to permit a description of the work done. In general the 
occupation% in which they were engaged can not be regarded as in 
themselves greatly injurious to health; the worst features involve<l 
were those of constant sitting and bending over their work and the 
confinement in close workrooms. In some instances, particularly in 
the small contract sliops, errand boys were required to work long 
hours, it being necessary for them to return work which had to be 
dime on a certain date and on which the shop might be at work until 
10 o*clock at night A number of instances of this overtime work 
were found. 

Only a small proportion of children were found in occupations 
which might be regarded as permanent, i. e., in which they might 
remain as they grew up. Children do not seem to have any well- 
««tablishe<l position in the industry, and practically all employee 
iitated tliat they could get along just as well without them. Women 
could do much of the work performed by children, and the rest could 
Ite distributed by means of a rearrangement in the subdivision of 
labor without causing any important difference. 

ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Atti'ntion was directo<l mainlv to violations of four classes of laws, 
namely, those setting an age limit for employment of children, those 
foriudding employment without proi>er certificiites. thoM* limiting 
the nnm)>er of hours per day or per week which a child might work, 
and chose requiring employers to keep c<»rtific:ites on file. 

Information in regard to violations of childlal)or laws in the 140 
e^ablishments employing children was se<nire<l in more or le>s detail 
<^m<Tnung CG4 children, the following table showing the general 
extent to which the laws were violated: 
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NUICBBR AND FEB CBNT OF BBTABLISH1CBNT8 EMPLOTINO CHILDBEN IN VIOLA- 
TION OF 801CE PBOVISION OF THB LAW, AND NUMBER AND FEB CENT OF 
CHILDREN ILLEQALLY EMPLOYED IN SUCH ESTABLIBEHMSNTfl. 





EfltabUflliiiiBnti vuflioyiDx 
dilidicn mukr 16 Tmn ttM 
reported 19011. 


ChUdraniinder 16 year; 
ei&|>)ojfBd and nported 
upon. 


Ottj. 


Total. 


Violating aome pto- 
vlsioD of the law. 


Total. 


niegallj employed. 


' 


Nomber. 


Per cant. 


Nwnber. 


Percent. 


Chicaeo 


66 
12 
29 
21 
122 


15 
8 
28 
13 
16 


26.8 
66l7 
06.6 
6L» 
72.7 


216 
43 
58 
9» 

248 


32 
22 
55 
44 
163 


14.8 


RoclMwtw 


61.2 


New York 


94.8 


FM1^/1^iph<« 


44.4 


Baltimore 


65.7 






Total 


U40 


80 


67.1 


664 


316 


47.6 







1 Laoludiiig 4 pad sliopa. 

The wide differences in the proportion of violations found was 
due in part to the greater strictness of the laws in some places and 
in part to the greater completeness of the information secured. The 
table covers violations of every kind, whether serious or trivial. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN UNDER LEGAL AGE. 

In Baltimore the legal age for beginning work was 12 years; in 
the other cities visited it was 14. Only 7 children imder the legal age, 
3 in ChicBgo and 4 in New York, were found working. As children 
do not form an important part of the working force under any cir- 
cumstances, the temptation to employ any under age is not strong, 
and the indications were that illegal employment of this nature was 
not common in the cities visited. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN WITHOUT PROPER CERTIFICATES. 



In each of the cities investigated the law provided that children 
under 16 might not be employed without certificates showing that 
they had reached a specified age, and had met certain requirements as 
to schooling. Of the 140 establishments employing children, 83 
were investigated upon this point. Violations were found in 21, 
as follows; 

Chicago ^ «, 4 

Rochester 1 

New York 10 

Philadelphia 3 

Baltimore 3 

In all, 28 children were found employed without proper certificates. 
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mPLDTlIKNT or CHILDBBN IN BZCB88 OF LEGAL HOURS. 

In both Illinois and New York children under 16 might not work 
more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week, and in both States might 
not \ye employed after a certain hour in the evening or before a certain 
hour in the morning. In Chicago, of 210 children reported upon, 10 
girls and 4 boys were found to be employed illegally long hours. 
Three worke<l 51} hours and the rest 54 hours a week; all were em- 
ployed more than eight hours for five days in the week. Seven 
reported working after legal hours in the evening. 

In Rochester 2 children in different establishments were found to 
be working more than eight hours a day. In New York City 28 out 
of 29 establishments investigated employed children more tha^i 
eight hours a day, and 58 out of 58 children investigated were thus 
illegally employed ; 89 children worked before the lawful hours for 
beginnings and 42 after the legal hour for ending, work. 

In Philadelphia children might not be employed more than 12 
hours a day or flO hours a week. No violations of this provision were 
foand. 

In Baltimore the law forbade employing children more than 10 
hours a day. Twenty-seven children in three establishments were 
found who were regularly working more than 10 hours a day. 

rAILITKB or SMPLOTEBS TO KBBP CKKTinCATSS ON nLB. 

In each of the cities investigated the law required that employment 
certificates for children under 10 should l>e kept on file in establish- 
ments employing such children. This provision was frequently vio- 
lated. Of 59 establishments investigated in regard to it, «3S faile<l 
to keep such certificates on file. 

In Illinois the law provided that females under 16 might not l»e 
employed in any capacity where such employment would com|)el them 
to remain standing constantly. In Chicago "20 esta)>Ii>hnient^ were 
reported upon in regard to this provision; 9 were found to )>e violat- 
ing the law, 15 children l>eing affected. None of these children wert) 
forking more than eight hours a day, but U^ing enga^^nl in o<*(>upa- 
tiuns in which the work could not Ih* performed so ea.sily or rupitily 
while sitting, they were all re(|uircd to stand for the entire tMglit 

hours. 

SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Th«» study of the employment of children in this indu-trv Irads to 
thrre general conclusions: 

1. Cliildren are a rather unimportant part of the lalior fiirro, and 
the industry might easily l)e so adjusted as to dis|)en8e with th<*ui 
altogether. 
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2. The violations of the age law were so few as to indicate that 
there was no particular advantage in employing children under the 
legal age. The larger proportion of the violations of this kind 
occurred in the cases of Italian children, who develop physically at 
an earlier age than most of the other races considered. 

3. There is little in the occupations at which chUdren are employed 
to give the child a training for the future or to equip it with a trade. 
On the otiher hand, their work has no inherently dangerous condi- 
tions, and accidents are almost unlmown, 

HOURS OF LABOR AND OVERTIME. 

The record of the time worked was not, unfortunately, available 
for all workers. Payment by the piece is common, and many shops 
keep no record of the hours of work for any but their time workers. 
The statistics of the extent of employment rest, therefore, on the 
hours reported for time workers and for pieceworkers in such estab- 
lishments as keep a time record for this class of employees. 

The following table shows the establishment hours and the hours 
actually worked in the diflPerent cities: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY ESTABLISHMENT HOURS AND AVERAGE HOURS ACTUALLY 
WORKED IN A REPRESENTATIVE WEEK BY MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
IG YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AND UNDER 16 YEARS, BY CITIES. 



City. 



Chicago 

Rochester. . . 
New York . . 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore. . . 



Employees IG years and over. 



Males. 



Estal>- 

lish- 

ment 

hours. 



54.4 
54.6 
67.2 
54.9 
57.9 



Hours 
worked. 



48.4 
50.5 
52.5 
46.3 
46.4 



Females. 



Estab> 
lish- 
ment 

hours. 



54.3 
54.6 
57.2 
54.6 
67.7 



Hours 
worked. 



48.4 
49.2 
49.9 
47.4 
45.8 



Employees under 16 years. 



Males. 



Estab- 
lish, 
ment 

hours. 



46.0 
44.4 
56.6 
54.9 
57.3 



Houn 
worked. 



45.8 
48.0 
53.2 
51.2 
52.9 



Females. 



Estab- 

Ush- 

ment 

hours. 



45.7 
44.6 
57.1 
54.6 
67.1 



Horns 
worked. 



45.3 
44.3 
54.4 
50.6 
40.4 



Total. 



Estab- 

liah- 

meut 

hours. 



Hours 
worked. 



45.8 
44.5 
66.9 
54.0 
57.1 



45.4 
45.8 
53.9 
60.7 
45.6 



It will be seen that this table shows a considerable amount of time 
lost among the adults and relatively little among the children. The 
statistics indicate idleness, voluntary or compulsory, for from 7.5 
per cent to 20 per cent of the week, varying in the different cities. 
As between the sexes there is not much difference, though on the 
whole women show a rather larger amotmt than men of time lost, 
and the same general relation appears between boys and girls. It is 
doubtful how far these figures represent the prevailing situation in 
the clothing trade. 

The caution must be urged that these fibres can not be taken as 
indicative of the extent of unemployment m the industry as a whole 
during the year, as the figures •**"' ^^^ a week only. The statistics 
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apply in the main to the large establishments. Even here many 
etiUiBliahments had shut down entire shops, reducing the force, but 
keeping busy the shops reported. No note was taken of idle shops. 
Moreover, in securing pay rolls the endeavor was to secure a pay roll 
for a full week, where it was possible to secure one for a full week 
not far removed from the time when the establishment was visited.* 

The average hours worked, while useful for purposes of compari* 
son, show nothing as to how many are working overtime or under- 
time. To obtain some light on this point a special analysis was 
made of tlie Giicago data for the industry as a whole — that is, for 
lK)th the '* ready-made " and the "special-order" branches. There 
were 2,001 female employees 16 years of age and over in the shops 
investigated. Of these, 7.5 per cent worked overtime, 50.8 per cent 
worked full time, and 11.7 per cent worked five days but not quite 
the full week. Thus 70 per cent worked approximately full time; 
the remaining 30 per cent were idle for from two to five days. A 
very similar situation as to males 16 years of age and over was shown, 
while of the 329 children employed in these establishments three- 
fourths had been employed approximately a full week, i. e., five 
days or over. Thus in each group a proportion varying from one- 
fouKh to three-tenths was idle from two to five days during the 
week studied. 

It is clear that there is no even spread of time lost among all shops 
and employees. While many employees work full time, and even 
overtime, a large fraction of the foixre is idle for a considerable part 
of the week.' 

illbgAl overtime employment of women. 

At the time of tliis investigation New York and Pennsylvania 
were the only States visited which had laws regulating the hours 
cif work for women. No illegal employment of women was found in 
Koehester, so the discussion is limited to New York Citv and 
Philadelphia. 

The New York law forbade the employment of women and girls 
more than 6 days or 60 hours a week. Females 16 years of age and 
<irer might be employed more than 10 hours a day regularly for 5 
days a week and irregularly for 3 days a week, provided they did 
noi work more^han 12 hours on any one day, or more than 60 hours 
in any one week. 

Violations of this law were difficult to disc^over, since employers 
always claimed the women were working only the legal hours, antl it 
was only by close questioning and careful investigation that the truth 
was found. In 9 establi.shments 00 women were working illegally 
long hours on a regular daily and weekly 6chc<lule; in 1^ eMab> 
lijJunenta women had worked overtime illegnlly during the yo;ir 

SToL II. Ilea*! RcadflUdc Clothlnc. p. lOA. > Iden. p. lia 
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previous to the investigation^ and 9 had employed women to work 
overtime illegally during the week for which a copy of their pay. roll 
was made. 

In all, 29 establishments, or 33 per cent of the 88 establishments 
visited, violated the law regulating the employment of females 16 
years of age and over in at least one of its provisions. 

The Pennsylvania law provided that no woman should be em- 
ployed for more than 60 hours in any one week or for more than 12 
hours in any one day. 

Thirty-five establishments, employing 1,049 females 16 years of 
age and over, were investigated in Philadelphia. None had a regu- 
lar daily or weekly schedule of hours which was illegal, but in eight, 
or nearly 23 per cent of all those visited, women on occasion worked 
overtime to an extent that violated the law. 

The investigation was made at a time when the business depres- 
sion of 1907-8 was still affecting the industry, so that there was 
less likelihood of overwork than at a more normal time. 

EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES. 

The statistics of wages and ^earnings were taken from the pay 
rolls of the establishments investigated. The period covered was 
one week, the data being taken for the week of normal work nearest 
the visit. The wage data were secured for all female employees, 
for all males under 16, and for such males 16 years and over as were 
employed in occupations at which women or children also worked. 



EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 

The following table shows the classified earnings of the whole 
group of workers 16 years of age and over for the five cities 
combined : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER EARNING 

• CLASSIFIED WEEKLY AMOUNTS, BY SEX. 



Weekly earnings. 



Under $2.... 
t2 to $2.99... 
$3 to $3.99... 
14 to 14.99... 
S5 to $5.99... 
$Ato$ti.99... 
$7 to $7.99... 
$8 to $8.99... 
$9 to $9.99... 
$10 to $10.99. 
$11 to $11.99. 
$12 and over 

Total. 



Employees 16 yean of age and over. 



Number. 



Males. 



93 
143 
226 
256 
3G2 
411 

4m 

451 
439 
479 
378 
1,776 



5,503 



Females. 



344 

603 

1,098 

1,412 

1,517 

1,314 

1,131 

852 

655 

451 

253 

519 



10,140 



Percent 



Juues. 



1.7 
2.6 
4.1 
4.6 
6.6 
7.4 
8.9 
8.2 
8.0 
8.7 
6.9 
32.3 



100.0 



Females. 



3.4 

6.9 

10.8 

13.9 

15.0 

13.0 

11.1 

8.4 

6.5 

4.4 

2.5 

5.1 



100.0 



Per oent earning 

dasslQed 
amomits or less. 



1.7 

4.3 

8.4 

13.0 

19.6 

27.0 

35.9 

44.1 

52.1 

60.8 

67.7 

100.0 



Females. 



3.4 

9.3 
20.1 
34.0 
49.0 
62.0 
73.1 
81.5 
8S.0 
92.4 
94.9 
100.0 
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A oomparison of the earnings of men and women, as sliown in 
thijs table, brings out two points clearly : First, the range of wages 
for men is wider than for women. A range of $4 (from $3 up to $7, 
or from $4 up to $8) will cover more than half the women and over 
three-fifths (C3.8 per cent) are in thtf groups earning from $3 to 
$7.99. There is no such massing of the men. The five groups which 
included over three-fifths of the women included only 31.6 per cent 
of the men, and at least seven of the $1 groups are required to 
account for half their number. Second, the level of the women^s 
earnings is much lower than of the men's. Thirty-four per cent of 
the women, as compared with 13 per cent of the men, earned less 
than $5 during the week studied ; only 26.9 per cent of the women, 
but 64.1 per cent of the men, earned $8 or over. Almost a third of 
the men (32.3 per cent) were earning $12 or over, while about one- 
twentieth of the women were found in this group. 

The lower level of women^s wages appears more clearly in the 
following table : 

AVBRAOB WBXKLT EARNTN08 OF MALES ANI> FE1CALE8 18 YEARS OF AOK AND 
OVER, AXD UNDER 10 YEARS OF AOE, IN LBADINO OCCUPATIONS, BY CITIES. 





Namb«r of amplo jms. 


Avvrac* woriUj •arniaRB. 


in. 


Ctty. 


Ifytanaad 

over. 


Undv 16 jmriL 


16 jrrani tod 

ov«r. 


t'nder 16 yi* 




ICatai. 


F«^ 


ICUa^ 


Fe. 


Total 


lUlM. 


nuilM. 


Umlm, 

•4 21 

3.Q0 

4 r* 

3 17 
3 (Vi 


malm. 


TotoL 


Cfclmcw 

R4«-b*««T 

K«i«>nrV 

fhllidalphlB 


40 

>,47Q 
M6 


1.329 

3,tt'i3 

»48 

1,317 


51 

13 

ao 

22 
36 


29 

30 

104 


S47 

42 

SO 

102 

140 


110 Sft 

11.2V 

10. *S 

9.M 

7.H3 


7 04 
« (10 
ft. 7.'» 
4 74 


•3 n 

a •« 

3 M 

3 <!5 


«S*7 

a m 

4 m 

3 U 

3. J7 







The airerage earnings of tlie women are in every pln(*e at IcaM as 
much as $3 lower than those of the men, and in two citios the differ- 
ence IB over $4« As l>etween boys and girls the difference is much 
lets; the girls averaged a little lower than the Intys. 



EARNINGS OF HOME WORKERS. 



In every city a considerable numl)er of workers were employed 
outfside of the shop. The following table shows the numtn^r niid 
proportion of these in certain earnings groups as compare<l with the 
Uiopworkers : 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALE HOME AND SHOP WORKERS 16 YEARS OF AQB 
AND OVER EARNING CLASSIFIED AMOUNTS PER WEEK. 



Weekly earnings. 

• 


Sliopworkers. 


Home workera. 


Nomber. 


Percent 


Knmber. 


Per coat 


Under $2 


344 
1.701 
2,929 
2,445 
1,607 
704 
5U 


3.4 
16.7 
2<^9 
24.1 
14 9 
6.9 
6.1 


140 

277 

151 

40 

18 

10 

3 


2L6 


92 to 13.99 


43.1 


$4 to $5.99 


210 


$6toS7.99 


&S 


$8 to 19.99 


2.8 


$10 to $11.99 


1.6 


$12«ndover,..,. , . ... 


.5 






Total 


10,149 


100.0 


643 


lOQiO 







As compared with the shopworkers the earnings of the home 
workers are extremely low. In reality they are even lower than 
shown by the above table, for often the worker whose name appears 
on the pay roll is helped by one or more members of her family. 
Even this does not bring the earnings up to anything like a living 
wage. Nearly nine-tenths (88.9 per cent) earned under $6 and over 
one-fifth imder $2. 

The earnings in different occupations are studied in much detail, 
but the principal conclusion drawn is that there was an entire absence 
of what could be called a standard wage in the industry. 

This is true of both men and women and of both piece and time 
workers. Examining the weekly rates in the same occupation, the 
workers in a given employment are found distributed according to 
their earnings over a wide range in the wage scale. Examining the 
earnings of pieceworkers, their earnings seem to be similarly dif- 
ferentiated. Wages where paid by the week are fixed in the trade 
either according to the efficiency or capacity for bargaining of the 
worker or by an arbitrary determination, and not according to a 
particular time rate.^ 

As illustrating this lack of standard rates data are cited covering 
the earnings of 32 female edge basters 21 years of age and over 
working by the week in coat shops. Their average computed earn- 
ings for a full week were $9.17, but their individual earnings ranged 
from $7 to $12. Sixty-six female coat operators 18 to 20 years of 
age, working by the piece, averaged $9.93, with an individual range 
of from $7 to $12. Among time workers 116 women 18 to 20 years 
of age averaged $8.96, but their individual earnings ranged from $5 
to $14. 

Examination of the earnings in other occupations brings to light 
the same general conditions. There are no standard rates or stand- 
ard earnings in the sense in which they are day rates for unskilled 
labor or definite rates in highly skilled trades, such as the printing 
trade.' 



1 Vol. II, Men*B Ready-Madc Clothing, p. 104. 



'Idem, p. 105. 
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EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES, BY RACE. 

Among tiomen in general the races ^iio hnd been longer in the 
industry — the (lermans, Scandinavians, and Bohemians — showed tlio 
hi{!her earnings. It is not certain whether this is due to racial 
ability or to other factors. Many of the older races begin as children 
and gradually acquire the skill and training needed for the more 
important work in the shop, while many of the recent immigrants 
come into the shop at a later age and crowd into such work as they 
can do without any preliminary training, usually some form of 
plain sewing. 

Another consideration is the fact that the direction of the industry 
is likely to be in the hands of the older races, who naturally are apt 
to aid their friends and acquaintances in seeking the better pos>itions. 
As a result there is a tendency for occupations to become identified 
with races. Everywhere the (German girls are mainly operatorSi 
while the Italians, who are newcomers, are hand sewers. 

The distribution* of races in the industry suggests that the older 
races amon^ the women in the industry — (lermans, Scandinavians, 
and Bohemians — have preserved for themselves the better-paying 
occupations, leaving the poorly paid hand sewing to the more recent 
immigrantii — Hebrews, Italians, and Lithuanians.^ 

Among the men the Hebrews and the Italians are the only two 
races sufficiently represented to permit any valid comparisons. Of 
these the Hebrews, who are the older race in the industry, everywhere 
earn more. 

HOME WORK IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 

The principal stopj in the making of men s ready-made clothing 
are tlie machine work (^^ operating/' m) called), basting, finishing or 
felling, and pressing. Finishing is tlie principal home work, and it 
requires but little skill, only the knowledge of plain sewing that 
moat immigrant women i>o8sess. The study of home workers in 
the clothing industry is largely a study of home finishers. 

llie term ^finishing'' is loosely used to denote the hand sewing 
requisite to complete the garment after the operating and basting 
has been done, and it consists for the most part of felling the lining 
to the cloth of the garment, where this has not already Un^n done 
by machine. Sometimes other incidental o])erations are added as a 
part of the finishing, varying with the grade of the clothing and the 
particular kind of garment. 

M'ol. If« Ilea*! Readjr Made riotblDtf. p. 213. 
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EXTENT OF HOME WORK. 

No statistics exist showi^ the extent of home finishing. It is 
resorted to more extensively in New York and less proportionately 
in Chicago than elsewhere. The pay-roll data of the establishments 
investigated showed that 25.6 per cent of the finishers employed were 
working at home. At the time of the investigation, however, owing 
to the industrial depression, many of the small contract shops were 
closed and hence could not be included in the investigaticm. But the 
small contract shop is the one that makes the greatest use of home 
finishing, so that in all probability the proportion given above is far 
below that which really exists. The 674 home finishers included in 
this study were distributed as follows : 

Chlcfiso 40 

Bochester S4 

New York 48S 

Philadelphia 4S 

Baltimore 64 

Total 674 



RACE, AGE, AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF HOME WORKERS. 

Italians formed 84.3 per cent of the total group studied; in CShi- 
cago they were 90 per cent and in New York 98.2 per cent of the 
total. Germans formed 8.3 per cent of the whole group. No other 
races were numerously represented. 

The age and conjugal condition of the workers were as follows: 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF HOSCB WORKERS, BY AGB. 



Age. 



Married. 



Widowed, 
div<»oed, 
separated, 

or 
deserted. 



Single. 



Total 



Under 16 years... 
16 and 17 years... 

18 to 20 years. 

21 to 24 years..... 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

36 to 49 years. 

60 years and over. 



4 

43 

90 

110 

100 

29 



4 
12 
33 
35 



6 

4 
4 
6 
« 
2 
7 
1 



5 

8 

47 

95 

120 

114 

239 

65 



Total. 



556 



84 



84 



674 



It is evident that the work is very largely in the hands of the older 
married women. The opportunities for advancement are so much 
greater in the shop that young girls will not work at home unless 
forced to it by exertional circumstances. 
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HOI7R& BARNINGSp AND HELPERS OF HOME WORKERS. 

The hours of the home workers are necessarily irregular, but in- 
quiries were made as to the usual time worked. In New York in spite 
of the depression during which the investigation was made over 60 
per cent regularly worked on garments 8 hours or over per day, and a 
little over one-fourth worked 10 hours or more. In the other four 
cities combined 51.5 per cent worked 8 hours or more; one-fifth 
worked 10 hours or over. This it must be remembered was time spent 
on garment making exclusive of household duties, care of children, 
etc. 

Full-time weekly earnings were as follows: 

mrVBBR AND PSR CBXT OP HOIIK WORKERS XARNIHO CLABSIPtED AMOUNTa 

PKR FULL WEKK. 



Kanitai* ptf foD wMk. 


XqmtMr. 


Per cant. 


Ramincii p«' ftill wMk. 


S,U^. 


r«rc«it. 


VnAn t1 


5 
16 

.^ 
119 

n 

141 
ft? 
75 
77 


0.7 

2.4 

8.9 

17.7 

12.3 

30.9 

8.5 

11.1 

4.0 


95 to 85. 49 


48 
9 

24 
6 

4 
2 
S 


6.4 


tl lDlt.4i 


S5..M) to 85.00 


1.8 


91 Wtotl.W 


86 to 88.99 


8.6 


tttmtLtB 


87to87.90 


.9 


t7*AlenW 


98to88.W 


.6 


tnuCiiy 


89 to 80.99 


.8 


tisotomt 


810MidoT«r 

Total 

1 


.4 


ftl tB ftl M 




W9 W V ^F. ».«•...«.♦»«•...••.- 

$4J0to94 9i 


074 


loao 







The average earnings per full week of the whole group were $3.21. 
These earnings range much lower than those of the shop workers, and 
there is not the same chance for advancement that there is in the 
sliop. The work re<)uires so little skill that the average woman can do 
it practically as well after two weeks^ as after two years^ experience. 

The full-time earnings are frequently cut down by the irregularity 
of the work. It was the exception for home workers to l>c steadily 
employed* To a considerable decree they alternated between ru.^h 
periods, when they had to work as long and as fast as they possibly 
€*ould« and slack seasons, when they might ^*t only two or three 
garmeDta a day or none at all. 

The home workers were sometimes helped by other adults of the 
family who were temporarily out of work, but more often children 
were pressed into service. In tlie families visited 110 chiklren 
ranging from 5 to 15 years of ngis were found working as heli>ers, and 
there was gniund for suspicion that in many cases the fact that chil- 
dren were helping was amcealed. 



GENERAL CONDITIONS OP HOME 



Ordinarily tlie home finishers appeared to have taken up the work 
under the pressure of extreme poverty. For tlie widowed and tlie 
deserted, separated, or divorced wives tlie reason for their poverty 
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is evident enough ; they were unskilled women, usually with family 
responsibilities and no way of meeting them. In the case of the 556 
married women the poverty seems due to the low earning capacity 
of the husbands. Only 58 (10.9 per cent) of these husbands had 
earned as much as or more than $500 during the year studied ; 56.6 
per cent had earned under $300. Only 75 had been employed through- 
out the year. The partial idleness of the others did not seem to be 
their choice, but was due to sickness, age, or the seasonal character 
of the unskilled outdoor labor, which was all most of them were 
capable of performing. I 

The average membership of the families for whom full data were 
gathered was 4.5, and the average yearly income $515. The husband, 
in families where there was a husband at work, contributed on an 
average 58.4 per cent of the family income, the wife 22 per cent, 
children under 14 years 9.2 per cent, children 14 and 15 years 16.4 
per cent, and children 16 years and over 54 per cent.^ Small as were 
their earnings, the husbands contributed a larger average propor- 
tion of the family income than did the husbands in the whole group 
of garment makers studied, or among the cotton textile workers, the 
silk workers, or the glassworkers.* 

In the families of the 590 married home workers for whom data 
on this point were secured there were approximately a thousand chil- 
dren under 16, their age distribution being as follows : 

Under 3 years 285 

3 to 5 years : 229 

6 to 9 years 215 

10 to 13 years 192 

14 and 15 years 103 

Total 1, 024 

Even assuming that by the time a child is 6 years old it may safely 
be left to its own devices for an hour, more or less, there are 514 
children too young to be safely left alone while the mothers are car- 
rying the work to and from the shops; and these children, moreover, 
ought to absorb a good part of the mother's care and attention during 
working hours. Tn 255 cases the mother looked after the children 

1 These percentage's apply in each case only to families in which wage earners of the 
spoeifled class were found. 

* The study of four leading industries showed th« following facts : 

Por cent of net family income contributed by fathers in families having fathers at 
work — 
Cotton-textile Industry — 

Northern group . r — 37.7 

Southern group 34.0 

niass industry 56. 

Men's ready-made clothing 48.4 

Silk industry 50. 6 

See Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage Earners In the United States, 
Vol. I, p. 432 ; Vol. 11, p. 3«4 ; Vol. III. p. 524 ; Vol. IV, p. 258. 
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unaided ms best Hhe could ; in other cases they were cared for by older 
children, by relatives, or neighbors, the amount of care received 
being an exceedingly variable quantity. 

The living conditions of the home workers varied widely. For the 
most part they were tenement dwellers. Almost all the finishing was 
done in kitchens and bedrooms, there being only 9 cases out of 426 
reported in New York in which other rooms were used. In 304, or 
half the cases, the rooms in which^the work was done were reported 
to be in good condition as to cleanliness. The others ranged from 
fair to unspeakable. 

REASONS FOR HOME WORK. 

From the worker's standpoint poverty and the difficulty of leaving 
young children usually account for a woman's beginning home work. 
Sometimes it is kept up after the need is over, because both the 
worker and her family have come to look upon it as a normal thing. 
In a few instances other reasons were found, such as inability to 
f4and the strain of shopwork or the desire to add to an income per- 
mitting only the lowest standard of living. 

From the employer's standpoint home work is an economy. It 
Mves rent, fuel, light, and supervision, and since home workers are 
unorganized and peculiarly unable to bargain, prices for work can 
W lieaten down below what shop workers would accept. Employers 
of the l)etter class object to the system, but often feel themselves 
obliged by competition to make use of it 

From the standpoint of the public it is an unmixed evil, not only 
from its deleterious effects upon the home life of the workers them- 
Helves, but also from the impossibility of preventing the work Wing 
carried on amid unclean and insanitary conditions, sometimes even in 
the immediate presence of patients ill with amtagious or infectious 
diseases. 

THE CLOTHING SHOP AND WORKING CONDITIONS. 

For the most part in the clothing hhops visited no means of venti- 
lation were provided except doors and windows^ under which state 
of affairs ventilation in the wintertime is apt to be exceo<)ingly bad. 
Three establishments had suction fans in their windows, and *M others 
had such supplemental means of ventilation ns air sliafts skylitrhts, 

etc 

Only 11 shops — t in Philadelphia and 7 in Chicap<(>— were fouutl 
above the second floor in buildings unprovided with fire escapes. In 
the» conditions were very bad as the exits were woo<len stairways, 
not infrequently narrow and winding. In many of the shopb pro- 
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vided with fii*e escapes, however, access to such escapes was blocked 
or obstructed, or the termination of the escape was such that it was 
rendered dangerous to use. 

As many of the shops were located on the upper floors of high 
buildings the provision of elevator service was important. The unre- 
stricted use of elevators was allowed to the 6,661 employees of 34 
establishments in the five cities. In 7 other establishments a re- 
stricted use was allowed; in somc^ cases women, but not men, might 
ride, in others all employees might ride up but not down, and in oth- 
ers the privilege of using the elevator depended upon the floor upon 
which the employee worked. In 96 establishments employing 3,478 
men, 2,676 women, and 116 children the employees had to climb from 
three to six flights of stairs to reach their work, either because the 
building had no elevators or because the employees were not allowed 
to use them. 

The provision of wash rooms was variable. In most of the cities 
covered by the investigation a wash room was the exception, while a 
faucet and sink, usually in the workroom, was the rule. Some shops 
had separate sinks for the two sexes, but this was unusual. A few 
provided separate wash rooms, well equipped. The following shows 
the situation as to washing facilities : 

NTJMBEIl OF ESTABLISHMENTS HAVXNQ WASH ROOMS, AND EMPLOYEES AFFECTED. 



Kstabliibmonts having— 



Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



Employees affeoted. 



Females. 



Separate wash rooms for males and females 
Wash rooms for females, but not for males. 

OnlT sink and faucet 

No ucilities for washing 



21 

24 

114 

85 



2,433 

1,055 
5,822 
1,630 



3,019 
1,666 
6,321 
1,411 



The separate wash rooms were found only in the larger establish- 
ments. 

Twenty-two establishments had dressing rooms for both sexes and 
88 others had them for women only ; the remaining 134, with 5,342 
female employees, had no provision of the kind. The dressing rooms 
provided ranged all the way from comfortable and well-equipped 
rooms to small spaces partitioned off from the workroom by walls of 
thin cloth or frequently of heavy wrapping paper. 

The toilet accommodations were found to be inadequate in 40 cases, 
inconveniently situated in 23, and lacking privacy of approach in 86. 
In 27 cases the toilets were used in common by both sexes. The con- 
ditions as to cleanliness of the closets used by women was in 94 cases 
good, in 52 fair, in 93 bad, and in 5 cases was not reported. 
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Lundi rooms were provided in only 6 of the 244 efitablishmenta 
visited, eating in the workrooms being a common practice in the 
others. 

It is a very common sight to see a long row of sewing-machine 
ooeraiors sealed before the long table or bench on which their ma- 
chines rest and the table littered with bits of cloth and thread and 
food. If the worker is paid on a piece-rate basis, he or she fre- 
quentlv eats limch while at work. Tnis is true not only of the oper- 
ators, out also of the employees in other occupations as well ; and, 
as the shops are so often dirty, the ventilation usually jpoor, and the 
heat at times excessive, the workrooms are not attractive places in 
which to eat.^ 

In 210 establishments, employing 97.5 per cent of the employees 
studied, lunching in the building was customary, and nearly one-half 
of the employees in these shops followed the custom. 

FAMILY CONDITIONS AND SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF 

FAMILY INCOME. 

In order to secure data concerning the hopie conditions of the 
garment makers the names of a certain number of women and chil- 
dren were taken from the pay rolls of each establishment investi- 
gated, their homes were visited, and detailed information was secured 
in regard to both the individual workers and their families. The 
number of families investigated in each city was as follows: 

Ctaicafo - .— 614 

BocbcMtcr _ _ _ 119 

New York sna 

riilljiiU»l|»bla ^.^. 312 

Baltimore __ 870 

»-— 
Total 2, 274 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF FAMIUES. 

To a very large extent these families repre.sented the inuuigrant, 
and to a less but still very considerable degree the recent immigrant. 
dassing them by the rare and nativity of their hoails, only 70 wore 
native bom of native parents, KK) were native lM)m of foreign par- 
ents, and the remaining 2,104 were foreign Ixirn of foreign pan^nts. 
As a special effort was made to secure information com^tu'iiing home 
finiiihers, and, as the home finishers were mainly Italians, that race 
is disproportionately repre.sented, fi^rming 45.8 i)er cent of the entire 
number of families investigated. Hebrews constituted 17.2 |)er (H*nt ; 
iii» other race furnished as much as 10 {wr i^ent 

As a rule, most of the woman and child workers in these familii'«) 
were employed in garment making, but the male wc^rkers wen« more 

• VpI. II, M»o*s SMdjMaa* ClothlD«. p sa«. 
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commonly employed in other industries. There was no distinctive 
type of garment-making family. 

COMPOSITION OF FAMIUES AND EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

The 2^74 families averaged 5.4 members and 2.9 wage earners 
apiece. In 81.3 per cent the fathers and in 96.9 per cent the mothers 
were living and with the family. Eight hundred and twenty-two, 
or 36.1 per cent, had male children 16 years of age and over, 61.2 
per cent had female children 16 years of age and over, 38 per cent 
had children 14 and 15 years, and 67.9 per cent had children under 
16 years. Of the fathers living with their families 91.7 per cent 
and of the mothers 43 per cent were contributing to the support of 
the family. The proportion of the children in the various age 
groups at work was as follows : 

Males 16 years of age and over 94. 6 

Females 16 years of age and over 93. 9 

Children 14 and 15 years of age 71. 8 

Children under 14 years 1.5 

The proportion of wage-earning mothers probably does not repre- 
sent the situation among garment workers in general, as the inclu- 
sion of the large group of home workers, most of whom were 
mothers, tends to overweight this class. The proportion of wage 
earners in the other classes is probably far more normal, though in 
regard to the children of 14 and 15 it must be remembered that 
many of these families were selected precisely because they had at 
least one chiW under 16 at work. 

SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF FAMILY INCOME. 

The average npt income per family for the entire group was $790. 
Among the family groups it differs according to the contributing 
membership. The following table shows the extent of these 
differences : 

Average net income pei* family of families having — 

Fathers at work $826 

Mothers at work 561 

Male children 16 years of age and over at work 1,055 

Female children 16 years of age and over at work 935 

Children 14 and 15 years of age at work 012 

Children under 14 years of age at work 777 

The families with mothers at work show by far the lowest incomes. 
In more than half of these 948 families (590, or 62.2 per cent) the 
mothers were home workers. Comment has already been made upon 
the extreme poverty of the families in which these workers were 
found. Families with wage-earning children imder 14 show the 
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next lowest incomes, but these families are so few, only 55 against 649 
in the next smallest group, those having children of 14 and 15 at 
work, that little significance can be attached to these figures. 

The proportion of the family income contributed by each group 
of workers was as follows: 

I>r cent.* 

Fathem _ 48.4 

Mothers _ 26. 8 

Male chii^lren 16 years and over 36.5 

Female children 16 years and over 30.7 

Cbndren 14 and 15 years _ ___ 14.2 

Children under 14 years 10.0 

Although the fathers make much the most important contribution, 
they yet do not furnish on an average half of the income, and it is 
evident that the families would be in a bad way if they depended on 
the fathers' earnings alone. The daughters 16 years of age and over 
are the next most important contributors, furnishing nearly two-fifths 
of the family income. 

The difference between the proportion of the incomes contributed 
by male and by female children 16 years of age and over is somewhat 
affected by the greater number of female wage earners in this age 
group ; they average 1.6 per family, while the male children 16 years 
of age and over average but 1.4 per family. On the other hand, the 
earnings of the females are everywhere lower than those of the 
males, so that the contributions of the former are proportionately 
more generous than those of the males. 

This is brought out by the following table, which gives for these 
two groups of workers data concerning average earnings and con- 
tributions to family : 

AvrnAor SARNmofl or children i6 years of age akd over and akoi*xt axd 

TER CENT OF EARNINGS CONTRIBrTED TO FAMILY, BY BEX AND RACE. 
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These figures do not show much variation between the different 
race groups, but do show a marked difference between the sexes. 
The sons never retain less on an average than one-fifth of their 
earnings for their own use, while the daughters never retain on an 
average quite one-tenth. Or, in actual amounts, the sons of the 
three groups given above retain on an average for their own use, 
respectively, $94, $100, and $74, while the daughters retain $23, $21, 
and $18. A study of the individual schedules shows that 71.6 per 
cent of the sons and 87.7 per cent of the daughters paid in all- their 
earnings to the family fund. 

MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK; EARNINGS AND FAMILY CONDITIONS. 

Including the home finishers, 948 married women in the families 
visited were found to be at work for wages and assisting in the 
support of their families. These formed 43 per cent of the married 
women living with their families. This proportion was made unduly 
large by the special eftort to visit home finishers, who were usually 
married. Excluding these, 21.3 per cent of the remaining married 
women living with their families were gainfully employed. In 
addition 65 other married women were found at work but living 
with families other than their own. 

The condition of the home finishers has already been discussed. 
The other married women living at home and gainfully employed 
were thus divided : 

CONDITION AS TO mJSBANDS OF KARBIEB WOMEN AT WOBK. 



Canditian as to husband. 



Number. 



FflToeDt. 



W idows 

Deserted and divcroed wives 

Wives of incapacitated husbands. 

Wives of idle nusbands 

Wives with husbands at work. . . 

Total 



75 


21.0 


22 


&1 


14 


8.9 


9 


2L6 


238 


6A.5 



368 



lOOuO 



The average family membership was 3.8 and the average annual 
income per family was $664. Since the average annual income of 
all families having mothers at work was only $561, it is easfy to see 
the effect of the low incomes of the home finishers in pulling down 
the general average. 

These families have been divided into three general classes, ac- 
cording to the reasons which impelled the women to become wage 
earners. The first consists of the cases in which the mother's earn- 
ings were essential to the f anuly support, owing to death, desertion, 
or low earning capacity of the husband; in the second she was 
forced to work by the husband's unjustifiable idleness; and in the 
third her earnings were not, strictly speaking, essential, but she 
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worked to hfllp raise the family scale of living, to make some provi- 
liioa for the future, to buy property, or to accomplish some particu- 
lar purpose the family had at heart. 

The mciet significant of the subclasses under these general divisions 
is the group of married w<Mnen working because their hudiands, 
though able and anxious to work, could not support their families. 
There were 81 of these. In 48 cases the husbands' work had been 
so irregylar, through no fault of their own, that their earnings fell 
below the point of family support ; in 4 the husbands had lost posi- 
tions owing to the business depression and had not succeeded in 
gaining others, and in 29 the husbands had worked steadily but 
their earnings were so low that the wives were forced to help out. 

Concerning the group in which the work of the wife was not, 
strictly speaking, a matter of economic necessity, it is worth noticing 
that in nearly half (64 cases) of these families the household con- 
aiated only of husband and wife. Nearly all of these were young 
|)eople who had not been long married, and the wife was helping 
to get a good start, with the intention of giving up outside work as 
her home duties became more pressing. 

The number of families in which there were children under 14 
WM among the home finishers 475, among the other married women 
at work 173. In the families from which reports were obtained the 
care of these children while their mothers were at work was pro- 
vide«I for as follows: 
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At first sight the children of the home workers seem to fare better 
than those of the other group, but it must be remembered that those 
who were cared for by their mothers had only such care as the mother 
could give in what time was left after from 5 to 10 or more hours' work 
on finishing. The two groups combined show a total of 231 children 
under 6 who are cared for by others than the mother. The unfortu- 
nate features of such a situation are too evident to need comment. 

SINGLE WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AT WORK. 

About 82 per dent of the 1,987 single women in this age group at 
work were employed in the men's clothing industry, the remainder 
working in a variety of industries. The following table shows the 
age distribution of these women and the length of time they had 
been at work: 



NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SINGLE WOMEN OF SPECIFIED AGES AT WORK 

AND YEARS SINCE BEGINNING WORK. 



Age. 



36yQars 

17years 

18y«ars 

IQyears 

aoyeurs 

21 years 

22y«ars 

23 years 

24 years 

25 to 20 years. .*. . 
30 years and over 

Total 



Number. 



405 

338 

289 

230 

183 

136 

119 

64 

43 

112 

68 



1,987 



Percent 
oX total. 



Number 
reporting. 



20.4 

17.0 

14.6 

11.6 

0.2 

6.8 

6.0 

3.2 

2.2 

6.6 

3.4 



100.0 



Years since begin- 
ning work. 



396 

327 

280 

217 

177 

132 

112 

63 

42 

107 

65 



1,918 



Average 
years. 



2L1 
2.9 
3.7 
4.5 
&0 
6.0 
&4 
&9 
&9 
8.6 
17. S 



4.7 



The youthf ulness of this group is noticeable. One-fifth were only 
16 and over three-fifths (63.6 per cent) were under 20. Above 20 the 
decrease for each age group is rapid. A large proportion of the 
women had begun work early. 

The average age of beginning wage-earning work of all women up 
to and including the age of 22 was under 16, varying from 13.9 years 
for those 16 years of age to 15.6 years for those 22 years old. Most of 
the older women were foreign born, and while many of them had 
worked on farms before coming to the United States, they usually 
had not worked for wages. Hence the age at which they became 
wage earners was apt to be higher than was the case with those born 
in this country. 

The average length of time these women had been at work was 4.7 
years. For 1,914 women reports were received as to the number of 
industries in which they had worked. The great majority, 1,516, or 
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79JK per cent, had worked only in one, a fact tvhich seems to tell 
against the general belief that women in factory employments such 
as these easily and frequently change not only from shop to shop, but 
from one industry to another. 

The steadiness of employment and the earnings of these women 
were as follows : 



AVKRAiSE DAYS WORKED DURINQ YEAR AND AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS 07 

SINGLE WOKEN 16 AND OVER AT WORK, BY AGE. 
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Total 
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worked. 
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2S7 
2M 
2M 



Ml 



Annual 
eamlnfk 



3313 
374 



SU 



The average loss of time, coimting 300 days as a full year, was 59 
days. The variation among the cities was considerable, owing to 
Uie fact that the business depression of 1907-8 was increasing as the 
investigation proceeded, the loss of time being greatest in the cities 
last visited. 

The average earnings increase steadily with each year of age up 
through 23, except for a slight decrease at 20, but a sudden drop 
apfiears at 24, which is not wholly made up before 30. The table 
ivems to indicate that, as a rule, the higher annual earnings are the 
result of an efficiency attained by years of experience rather than of 
regular worL 

Tlie average membership of the families to which these women l)e- 
longed was 6.1, the average annual income was $1,018, and in only 
liKU |>er cent of the families was the per capita weekly income less 
than $2. 

CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE AT WORK. 

Among the 2,274 families visitt*d there were C^i, or 30 per cent, 
in which there were found 746 working children under 10 years of 
agr. In 55 of thes^ families then* were children under II at work, 
and in 610 there were children of 14 or 15 at work: thus Uiere were 
SO families in which both children under 14 and children of 14 or 15 
were found at work. Ttie children 14 and 15 yeans of age at work 
numbered 688, and those under 14 years 58. Most of the working 
children under 1 1 were found in Baltimore, where 12 was the legal 
age for beginning work. 
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The racial distribution of the families having childr^i under 16 
at work and of the children themselves was as follows : 



NUMBER OF FAMILIES HAVINO CHILDREN T7NBEB 16 YEARS OF AGS AT WORK 

AND NUMBER OF SUCH CHILDBEN, BY BAGS. 



Raoei 



AxnerloaiL 
Italian.... 
Hebrew... 
German.. , 
Bohemian 
Prfish.... 



Number 

of 
ftunilies. 



15 

191 

141 

109 

96 

81 



Number 

of 
children. 



19 
211 
150 
135 
104 

83 



Race. 



Ltthtianfan... 
Bcandinavian. 
Anothen 

Total... 



Number 
of 



13 

5 

33 



Nimiber 

of 
chUdreo. 



14 

5 

3S 



746 



The racial distribution of these children differs somewhat from 
that of the adults found in the garment-making industry. Of the 
total adult workers the Germans formed ll^S per cent, the Hebrews 
29 per cent^ and the Italians 29.3 per cent The corresponding per- 
centages for these children under 16 are Germans 16.7 per cent, He- 
brews, 20.1 per cent, and Italians 28.3 per cent. The numbers con- 
cerned are so small that it is difficult to say whether these proportions 
have any real significance. 

The condition of these children as to parents was as follows : 



CONDITION AS TO PARENTS OF CHILDREN UNDER 1ft YEARS OF AGE AT WORK. 


• 

Condition as to parents. 


Ch&dren 

14andl& 

years. 


Children 

under 14 

yeaiB. 


Total. 


OrnTiftins , . . 


1 
104 
14 
25 
13 
87 
444 


1 

11 
4 

a 


2 


Children of wldowB 


lis 


Children of deserted mothers 


18 


Children of incapacitated fothers 


27 


Children ol idle rathers 


13 


Children with both parents at work 


10 
80 


VT 


Children with ftithera but not mothers at work 


474 






Total 


688 


58 


716 







Orphanage as a cause for being at work early appears to be almost 
ii^gligible. Children of widowed and deserted mothers make up a 
little over one-sixth (17.8 per cent) of the total group, but are rela- 
tively more numerouit among the children amder 14. In both age 
groups the majority are children in normal families, i. e., with both 
parents living and not incapacitated. For the children of 14 and 15 
the average family membership was 6.8, the average annual income, 
excluding the earnings of children imder 16, $838, and the average 
weekly per capita income $2.87. For the children imder 14 the aver- 
age size of family was 6.9, the average annual income, excluding 
earnings of children under 14, was $708, and the average weekly per 
capita income, making the same exclusion, $1.97. There was plainly 
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m mudi greater eoonomic pressure in the case of the children under 
14 than in the case of those aged 14 or 15. 

The fc^owing table shows the number and per cent of families 
falling within specified groups of weekly per capita income accord- 
ing to whether or not the earnings of the children are included. 

SriCBEB AND PKR CENT OF FAMILIES HAVINO SPECIFIED PER CAPFTA WEEKLY 
INCOITRS, KXCLUDINO AND INOLX7DINO THE EARNIN08 OF OmLDRBN. 
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It will tie noti(*tHl that the difference l)etween the two columns is 
greatest among the families having the smallest per capitas; this is 
<]ue to the fact that the earnings of children do not vary much, and 
tliat consequently they I)ear a le&s important relation to the family 
income as that income increases. 

Among the families visited it was almost the universal custom 
for children to leave school by the time they were 16, if not before. 
About 4.5 per cent of all the families with children under 16 at work 
were so constituted that if the children did not work there were no 
cither members to support the family. These cases were all of fami- 
lies in which fathers did not contribute to the family support and 
mnstitutrcl about 19 per c(>iit of such families^, llie effect up<m the 
family income of the presence of children 16 years of age and over 
IS very noticeable, and apparently makes for a tendency to keep the 
younger children in school for a longer period. 

ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 



LACK OP CENTRALIZATION. 

The concluding portion of the report is devoted to a study of Uie 
organiaation of the garment industry and an accotmt of its deielop- 
mcnl. 

From the point of view of control of the successive pmci*sHMi in- 
TolTed in the manufacture and distribution of clothing the industry 
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is still unorganized and lacks centralization. Few firms carry on 
the entire process of manufacture from the purchase of the material 
to the sale of the garment to the customer. To a great extent the 
various steps in the course of manufacture are attended to by firms 
Avhich make a special business of one phase or another of the general 
industry. 

After the materials of which the garments are to be made have 
been bought, the most important steps in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing are sponging, cutting, making up the garments, and distributing 
them either by sale to jobbers or retailers, or direct to the consumers 
through retail stores operated by the manufacturer. 

TYPES OF SHOPS. 

There are two main types of shop — ^the inside shop, or one in which 
the manufacturer has his goods made up in his own shop, and the 
contract shop, whose owner takes work, generally of one limited type, 
from the manufacturer, makes it up, and returns it. The manufac- 
turer usually has the cloth cut on his own premises. If his business 
is extensive, he may do the sponging himself or may send it out to 
a firm which makes a specialty of sponging. If he has an inside 
shop, the garments are also made up in part on his own premises, but 
very few firms make up all their garments in their own shops. " It 
is doubtful whether as much as 50 per cent of the output of firms 
owning shops is made up in their own shops." As a rule the best 
wor}^ is done in their own shops and the rest is sent out to con- 
tractors. 

The inside shop is apt to represent the most favorable conditions 
in the clothing trade. It is subject to the factory laws as to hours 
and conditions of cleanliness, safety, etc. Since the best work in done 
there, skilled employees are needed and child labor is reduced to a 
minimum. Work is apt to be steady, since in rush times the surplus 
is given out to contractors, and as the slack season comes on more 
and more is retained in the shop. 

The contract shop is used to some extent for making all grades of 
dothing, from the very finest to the very cheapest, but its great field 
is in the manufacture of cheap clothing, where particular care is 
not required. The contract shop may be large or small. Frequently 
in its beginning it consists only of the contractor and a few hands; 
in the first instance, perhaps members of his own family or personal 
acquaintances. Ordinarily a shop is devoted to the making of only 
one kind of garment — coat, vest, or trousers. 

From the point of view of labor, the disadvantages of the con- 
tract system are, in part, poor and insanitary worktops and long 
hours. The chief evils ari^e from the small scale on which the 
contract shop operates. In order to save rent c!ie contractor often 
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locates in a building* or part of a building, not originally intended. 
and hence often unsuitea, for shop purposes. He is also temptea 
to crowd in order to save room and rent His shop has not proper 
sanitary facilities or adequate light and ventilation and is not kept 
clean* The shop is usually too small to make profitable the employ- 
ment of regular caretakers, and the contractor lacks interest* As such 
shops are numerous and scattered, and as the force of factory insi)ec- 
tors as a rule is inadequate, it is almost impossible to keep such 
shops up to the standard. This is the universal complaint of lactory 
inspectcMS. However, in all cities there are some contract shops, 
particularly among the Germans and Scandinavians, that are model 
establishments from the point of view of sanitary conditions. * * * 
Hours are irregular and work seasonal in the contract shop. In 
the rush season the work is pursued late. In the ^Uask'' shop of 
New York and in pnnts and vest shops where work is paid for by 
the piece regular hours nre scarcely known.^ 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Before the era of ready-made clothing the finer grades of garments 
were made by the custom tailor, either in his own home with the aid 
of his wife and children, or in the shop of his employer. Cheaper 
in^de garments were sewed by the women of the household. Female 
labor was all important in the family production of clothing, and was 
by no means unimportant in the custom trade. 

The introduction of the sewing machine, which came into use 
about the middle of the last century, greatly increased the possibili- 
ties of the industry. Up to the time of the Civil War the South and 
West afforded the principal market for the rather cheap grade of 
dy-made clothing manufactured at that time. 

The years 1860 to 1880 cover a second era in the development of the 
dy-made garment indtistry. The Civil War stimulated it greatly, 
first by the demand for clothing for the soldiera in the field, and next, 
when the war ended, bv the demand for civilian clothes when the 
soldiers returned. The business depression of the early seventies 
maintaine<l and increasc<I tliis doinnnd, as ready-made clothing wns 
cheaper than the custom garments. 

Along with this expansion of the industry wont an improvement 
in the quality of the goods produced. German, Irish, and Scandi- 
navian immigrants were coming into the country extensively, and 
entered the industry in large numbers. The development was in the 
main along the lines of the household system. The family — father, 
mother, sons, and daughters, sometimes with the aid of a few 
strangers — worked in tlie home. Urban congestion had not yrt 
rearhe<l the degree which it later attained, hence the industry at- 

< Vol. II, Mrn*« RMdyMadc nofblBff« pp. 4ia, 420. 
SOOriS*— RoU. 17*V-lfl 8 
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tracted but little attention, and did not give occasion for talk of 
Government contrdl or regulation. 

Beginning with the eighties, great changes took place in the cloth- 
ing industry. New immigrant races arriving in large numbers 
began to crowd out the older races. The shop or factory largely 
supplanted the home as a work place. Steam, gas, and electrical 
power machines took the place of the old foot-power machines. The 
quality of clothing was improved, advertising increased, and the 
market became national. During this period, also, the evils of the 
sweating system developed and reached such a point that legislative 
control was invoked. 

One of the 'most important features of this period was the coming 
of the Eussian Jews into the industry. They practically took pos- 
session of it in New York City. By excessive competition and finer 
subdivision of labor they cheapened the cost of production and 
brought ready-made clothing, more and better grades of it, within 
the reach of larger numbers of the population. The Bohemians took 
possession of the trade in Chicago, much as the Jews did in New 
York. Toward the end of the eighties came the Italians who entered 
it so numerously that Italian women hold the first place in New 
York while Italian men are second only to the Jews. 

About the middle of the nineties a new period began in the in- 
dustry, a period of prosperity scarcely interrupted before the panic 
of 1907. The industry had been brought under State supervision by 
legislation affecting nearly all clothing centers. Factory legislation 
and inspection were applied to the problem of better sanitary con- 
ditions for the employee, and the worst evils of the tenement shops 
were abolished. Improved conditions of work, brought about by 
factory legislation, the growth of inside shops, and the introduction 
of power are, perhaps, the most notable features in the development 
of the industry from 1890 to the date of this investigation. 

SUMMARY, 

The manufacture of men's ready-made garments gives employ- 
ment to large numbers of women, but their importance in the in- 
dustry is relatively less since the coming of the Russian Jews into 
the industry, the introduction of electric power, and the excessive 
subdivision of work. In the main the women in the industry are 
young. They do not ordinarily learn the best paid branches, but 
take unskilled or lower skilled work. Children are not numerously 
employed, and the industry could easily be so organized as to dis- 
pense with their work altogether. 

The work is seasonal, and at the time of this investigation there 
was much irregularity of employment. There seemed no standard 
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of wages, but what a woman earned might depend almost as much on 
her bargaining power as on her ability. 

Conditions of work varied widely according to whether the worker 
was in an ^ inside '^ or a contract shop. In the latter hours were long 
and irregular, and sanitary conditions often bad, while in the former 
hours conformed to legal regulations and conditions were usually 
good. 

The home workers constituted an exception to the general youth- 
fulness of the women in the industry, being usually married women 
with familea They were almost exclusively of foreign races, the 
Italians predominating. Their work was unskilled, irregular, and 
very poorly paid, their hours irregular, and the surroundings in 
which the work was done were frequently unfortunate in the extreme. 



CHAPTER m.— THE GLASS INDUSTRY. 

Tliis report is based on an investigatron covering 190 establish- 
ments in 17 States. The location of these establishments, the charac- 
ter of their products, and the age and sex distribution of their 
workers are shown in the following summaries : 
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It 18 seen from this table that a total of 100 e.stnbli.«shment.s were 
covered by this investigation. Of these, however, 11 were engag«»(l 
in the manufacture of incandescent electric lamps and mirrorn, work 
which, strictly speaking, is not part of the gla.s.s industry. Of the 
179 factories listed as of tlie ghuss industrv proper, U\\> actually 
manufactured glaKS — that is to say, poss^v^cmmI melting furnaces and 
other e<|uipment for the molding of l)ottles^ tableware, etc., while the 
remaining 10 factories decorated and otherwi.^ finishe<l glass articles 
produced elsewhere. 

The total number of persons normally employed by these 179 glass 
factories was M,9G4, of whom 45^10 were males 10 years of age and 
over, 4,049 were females of 16 years and over, and*5,7or» were chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. The 8 electric-lamp establishment.s em- 
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ployed 4,113 persons, of whom 815 were males of 16 years and over, 
3,244 females of 16 years and over, and 84 children under 16 years 
of age. The 3 mirror factories were proportionately small, employ- 
ing in total but 260 persons, of whom 186 were males 16 years and 
over, 66 females 16 years and over, and 8 children under 16 years 
of age. The distribution of these persons by States and by the sex 
of the children is shown in the next table : ^ 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ICALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES UNDER id YEARS OF 
AGE AND 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN THE ESTABLISHMENTS INVESTIGATED, 
BY BRANCH OF INDUSTRY AND STATE. 
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The number of woman and child glassworkers covered by this 
investigation may be accepted as thoroughly representative of the 
employment of such persons in the glass industry. Thus in the year 
1908 there were 288 glass factories manufacturing pressed and blown 
glassware (the branches of the industry covered by this report) in 
the United States. Of these 169, or 68.7 per cent, were covered by the 
investigation. Of the 119 not covered 61 were not in operation, and 
therefore could not have been scheduled. In total, therefore^ only 58, 
or approximately one-quarter of all the factories in operation, were 
not covered.* 



&Vol. Ill, Glass IndiutJT. p. 17. 
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DIVISION OF WORK BETWEEN THB SEXES. 

The information thus secured has been treated under four heads — 
the employment of boys in glass furnaces, the employment of ^*omen 
and girls in glass furnaces, the employment of women and girls in 
making incandescent electric lamps, and the family conditions and 
the amount and source of income in the families studied. In the 
industry itself the labor of women and girls is usually very sharply 
separated from that of men and boys. The typical glass factory is 
divided into two distinct departments : The molding or *' furnace ^ 
department and the elaborating or finishing department This divi- 
sion marks a clear distinction in the type of building used, the char- 
acter of the work, and the personnel of the working force. 

The f amace department, or, as it is commonly known, the furnace 
room, is usually a one-story building, of rough and open construc- 
tion, in order to dissipate as much as possible the heat of the lar^ 
f lass-melting furnaces. The workers here are constantly engaged m 
andling molten or at least highly heated glass, and the appliances 
and physical surroundings are adapted to that end. The work itself 
19 regarded by nearly all employers as the work of men or boys, and 
as not being suitable for women or girls. 

llie finiMiing department, on the other hand, is usually a structure 
of two or more stories, resembling in its main features the common 
tv|>e of factory building. The work is much lighter than that of the 
furnace room, largely of a decorative character, and in great part at 
least adapted to the ph^^sical abilities of women. Adult male labor 
ih not uncommon, particularly with the heavier and more skilled 
finishing work, but boy labor is little used in the finishing depart- 
ment. 

• • • The furnace room represi»nts the boy labor aspect of the 
glass industry; the finishing department represents the woman and 
(rirl labor aspect. The few women found in furnace rooms are work- 
infc in what is universallv regarded as l>oys* occupations, and are 
liemg used as substitutes ^)r Iwy lalior. On the other hand, almost 
all of the women in the industry and very few bovs are engaged in 
handling ware after it has been molded and annealed in the furnace 
room.* 

WORK OF BOYS IN THE FURNACE ROOM. 

The great majority of boys are found in five occupations. As mold 
boys they sit or stand at the blowers' feet and tend the molds, open- 
ing and shutting them as required by the blower. As cleaning-off 
boys they stand beside the blower and clean the blowpipe after each 
using. As snapping-up boys and carrying-in tmys they are engaged 
in earrying ware, the first from the blower to the finisher, the second 
from the finisher to the leer. As machine boys they perform the 
unskilled work needed in connection with the press or blow machine. 

>VoL in, a\Am lodiMtfT. PP 31. 32. 
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About 90 per cent of the boys studied in this investigation were em- 
ployed in these five occupations, the remainder being scattered among 
a variety of minor occupations. 

DESCRIPTION OF PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, 

The character and degree of the physical strain involved differs 
materially in these occupations. The mold boy's work is not usually 
heavy, but often involves a constrained, crouching attitude, and since 
the boy's position is directly in front of the furnace he works in a 
very high temperature. Tests made with a thermometer showed boys 
working in temperatures ranging from 93° to 116°. His work is also 
rapid and continuous. 

The cleaning-off boy usually works standing. His work consists 
of scraping off the clot of excess glass which remains on the pipe 
after each blowing, which is done by pulling the glass clot over an 
iron rasp. This, although a simple operation, requires some little 
physical strength and skill and is usually reserved for the older and 
more experienced boys. The boy's position is usually 3 or 4 feet from 
the furnace and, like the mold boy, he is exposed to very high tem- 
peratures. 

The snapping-up boy picks up the article placed by the mold boy 
on the stand, places it in a long-handled holder, carries it to the 
finisher's bench, rubs the neck or upper edge against an iron rasp to 
remove the excess glass, and inserts the article in the " glory hole," 
or reheating furnace. He is constantly in motion ; in addition to the 
walking the work demands constant arm movement, some bending, 
and in general an incessant activity of the whole body. The weight 
carried at any one time is not excessive, but a real hardship is in- 
volved in the necessity of looking into the bright, glaring light of 
the glory hole. 

The carrying-in boy takes the ware when the workers at the fur- 
nace have finished with it, carries it to the annealing oven or leer, 
and deposits it inside. This must be done with reasonable dispatch, 
as newly molded ware will spoil if left too long exposed to the outer 
air. As a result, the boy must make quick trips back and forth, each 
time carrying a limited number of articles. Ordinarily the daily dis- 
tance traveled by a carrying-in boy does not much exceed a mile an 
hour. 

The machine boy's work requires close attention and considerable 
endurance, and involves considerable nervous tension. Next to the 
mold boy, the machine boy commonly occupies the warmest position 
of any of the boys. 

In order to relieve the strain of continuous work at any one of 
these occupations a system of exchanging positions is ofteii adopted. 
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Frequent interchange of occupations is almost always possible, and 
in the majority of furnace rooms is practiced as a trade custom. In 
8ome factories this interchange is exif orced by the management, the 
boys of all or of selected occupations being required to exchange 
places at certain cpecific periods, quarter hour, half hour, etc. At 
other factories the management does not enforce the exchange, but 
the workers may arrange among themselves to do so.^ 

WORKING CONDITIONS. 

From the standpoint of the boy^s physical welfare the three most 
objectionable features of the work are the glass dust in the air, the 
broken glass on the floor, and the intense heat in which the work is 
often carried on. The glass dust comes pai*tly from the glass on the 
floor, but far more from what is known as ^^ blow-over,'^ the name 
given to those gossamer-like flakes of filmy glass that are usually 
found floating in the air of a. bottle house. When a bottle has been 
blown into form in a mold it is necessary to detach the blowpipe 
without injuring the neck of the bottle. To do this the glass be- ' 
tween the top of the mold and the butt of the blowpipe is blown into 
a thin bubble which can be easily broken. Tliis can be done so as to 
cause practically no blow-over, but it is ^^ quicker and easier to blow 
hard enough to inflate and burst tins portion of the glass by internal 
air pressure. When this is done the bubble explodes with a popping 
noise and its walls fly into the air, often into the mold boy's face, and 
the light particles of glass float in the air currents of the room.'' 

Tlie degree to which blow -over is p^CM^nt diffei*s greatly with the 
speed and carefulness of the blowers. It is by no means an inevitable 
feature; in some factories stich precautions were taken that it was a 
negligible evil, while in others it constituted a serious menace. 

In some factories at times the air is so full of this floating glass 
that tlie hair is whitened by merely passing throucrh the room. It 
sticks to the perspiration on the faces and arms of tne boys and men, 
and becomes a source of considerable irritation. Getting into the 
eyes, it becomes especially troublesome.* 

This dust is said to be the cause of much temporary skin and eye 
irritation; just how serious these efl'ects are has not l)een determined.^ 
It is a truism, however, that the inhalation of irritating dust pre- 
disposes to diseases of the respiratory passages, and it is known that 
its presence in considerable quantities in workrooms is always ac- 
companied by a high death rate, especially from consumption.' 

''Fnmaea-room floors are either of brick or cement In either rase 
they are quite commonly broken, uneven, or rough.'' This roughness 
is not especially an evil of itself, but it increases the danger from 

>Tot m. OltM iDdoftrr. p. M. ' Idrau p. 06 • Sm p 135. 
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the broken glass with which the floors are very oommonly littered. 
In making glass there is necessarily some breakage; also there is an 
appreciable percentage of imperfect ware to be discarded at varioas 
stages of the work. Receptacles of some sort are usually provided for 
such ware, but in the hurry of the work flawed articles are often care- 
lessly thrown, fall upon the floor, and break. As a result the 
snapping-up and carrying-in boys, often badly shod, must walk |;>ack 
and forth upon a floor littered with broken glass. Foot cuts are fre- 
quent and a fall may cause severe laceration. Incidentally, this state 
of affairs is expensive for the employees, being very destructive to 
shoe leather. 

The principal direct sources of heat in a furnace room are the fur- 
nace, the leers or annealing furnaces, the reheating furnaces, and the 
portions of hot glass gathered on the blowers' pipes. The indirect 
sources are the heated molds, presses, and other machines. Of them 
all, the furnace, of course, is most effective in raising the temperature. 
The furnace is either a round structure situated wholly within the 
room or the rounded end of a structure partly outside the room. In 
the first case it contains a series of arched openings, within each of 
which is a clay pot, one side exposed to the fire in a central pit, the 
other flush with the inner wall of the furnace. In these pots is the 
melted glass which the blower reaches with his pipe through the 
opening. In the second case the semicircular end is really a tank 
into which melted glass flows from the other portion. Like the round 
furnace, this tank is pierced with working hol^. 

The generally accepted figures of the heat within a furnace during 
the fusing are 2,507® F. between the pots and 2,390° F. in the metal 
itself. These temperatures are reduced when the holes are opened 
for working to a standard of 1,913°, although glass is commonly 
worked at a temperature of 100° less than this figure. In furnaces of 
the second type, known as " tank '' furnaces, the working end is kept 
at 1,913°. In both types the working holes must be kept open while 
blowing is in progress. " Thus the great heat generated in the fur- 
luice escapes into the workroom, not only by a secondary radiation 
from the walls of the furnace, but to a much greater degree by direct 
radiation through the working holes." The reheating furnace or 
glory hole is usually maintained at a temperature of 2,200° F., while 
tlie annealing furnaces are kept at from 800° to 1,200° F., according 
to the kind of ware made. 

Furnace rooms are usually made open to all the winds that blow, 
HO that the temperature varies decidedly from one part to another. 
On a Juno day when the outside temperature was at 78° a series of 
ilHM'inonieter readings taken in a given factory showed that the tern- 
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permturee in which rarious workers were carrying on their activities 
range<l from 03'' up to 132''. 

It is difficult to say whether these extreme temperatures are more 
harmful in summer or winter. 

In the warm weather the ill effects of the heat show themselves 
directly in the form of prostration or affections directly due to the 
hi|[fa temperatures. In the winter the immediate danger to health 
ansee from sudden chani^ in temperature. The open character of 
building which diminisiies the heat in sunmier also allows the 
winter cold to penetrate. The zones of heat immediately around the 
furnace, the ^lory hole, and the leer are of almost the same degree 
in winter as in summer, but the temperature of the areas outside 
these asones is reduced almost to the level of the temperature outside 
of the factory. As a result the boys, especially those whose occu- 
|>ations keep them moving about the factory, are subjected to con- 
siderable and often violent changes of temperature. « • * Xhis 
danger to health is likewise present when the boys leave the factory 
for their homes.^ 

Much of this high temperature is unavoidable, but it could be 
moderated to some degree by care in placing the various furnaces, 
by providing devices for keeping the leer mouths closed except when 
ware is being put in, by supplies of cool air, etc. All these plans 
were found in use in one factory or another, but none were common 
and some were found in only a single instance. 

Minor jiccidents, due to cuts and bums from flying pieces of glass, 
were common, but serious accidents seemed very rare. 

HOUBS OF LABOR* NIGHT WORK, AND OVERTIME. 

the boys are mainly employed as helpers to the skilled work- 
thair hoars tend to be the same. Tlie great majority of the 
skilled workers belong to one or the other of two unions, both of 
which carefully regulate the number of working hours. One allows 
50| hours per week da^nirork and 4:2^ hours night work, while the 
other sets the limit at 49| hours for both day and night workers. 
Of the 5,009 boys for whom information on this point was gainiHl, 
79 per cent worked weekly hours falling within these limits. Tlie 
following table gives the numl)er of boy workers studied in each 
State and tlie percentage working less than s|>eci(ied hours. The 
night workers, 2,71hi, or r>5.7 per cent of the total numlwr, alt^^matotl 
weekly between night and day work, so Uiat they are included with 
the day workers as well as given separately. 
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PEB CENT OF BOYS OF DAY AND OF. NIGHT FOBCB WOBKINO LESS THAN 

H0X7BS FEB WEEK. BY STATES. 



State. 


Nomber 

of 
persons. 


Per cent 


worklnc less hgoia 
than— 




52 


50 


48 


Illinois 


334 

83 

640 

509 

1,755 

24 

484 

524 

393 

70 

90 

104 


100.0 

100.0 

93.8 

90.8 

03.0 

37.5 

100.0 

73.3 

100.0 

100.0 

9S.9 

95.3 


98.8 
80.7 
80.6 
54.0 
43.5 
37.5 
33.1 
12.6 


97. S 


New York 


78.S 


WestVlninia 




Ohio...... 


0.3 


PAnTUtVlVanift. .....Tr..,.r ^ r .- -r-r ,,.,.,^,,^-^^-,^^^^--^ 


6.1 


lfasmrhQ!V^tl4 ^nd Connflctlcut .... 


37.6 


Ndw Jersey. • 




Indiftllft ...........^.....rr.^ T T 


9l6 


Maryland 




Tennesme.flotithCaroliiia.ftnd Geore^A . . . . r . , . . 






v»Tfi»^;' '.....,. ^ " 


















Total 


5,009 

















Night woriccra. 



State. 



Nomber 

of 
I»ersons. 



Tennessee, South Carolina, and Georgia 

Virginia 

Maryland 

New Jersey 

Ti^HJAnft 

Ohio 

Kansas. Missouri, and Wisconsin 

Penni^lvania 

West Virginia 

Total 



64 

52 

50 

244 

500 

254 

18 

1,156 

454 



2,792 



Per cent working less hours 



50 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.2 

86.6 

100.0 

85.1 

95.6 



48 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

84.0 

56.7 

100.0 

57.3 

21.1 



46 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
91.1 
01.8 
56.7 
44.4 
44.1 
21.1 



44 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
83.6 
62.8 
21.3 
22.2 
33.6 
17.2 



It will be observed that Indiana is the only State having a large 
number of young workers in which any considerable portion of the 
day force worked 52 hours or over. Among the night workers only 
four States show a week of 50 hours or over. 



NIGHT WORK. 

Night work is an established feature of glassmaking. Of the 
169 furnace rooms studied, 126 were regularly operating two shifts 
of workers, one by day and one by night, and of the remaining 43 
several were accustomed to do so from time to time, although dur- 
ing the year covered they did only daywork. The night force, how- 
ever, is frequently smaller than the day force. Consequently a por- 
tion of the working force is liable to become a permanent day force, 
while the remainder is divided into two shifts, each working at night 
on alternate weeks. 
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This alternation of night work of boys was not distributed ainonff 
the States with an^ unirormity. In some States no boys were found 
working at night ; in others nearly all the boys employed so worked. 
This variation in practice is shown in the following table, the States 
being arranged in ascending order of frequency of night work.^ 

K<*IIBE1l OP BOYS WORKINO ON DAY SHIFT AND ON DAY AND N1QHT SHIFT ALTER. 
NATELY AND PER CENT WORKINO AT NIGHT, BY STATES. 





TOUI 

nam* 

ber. 


Both under 16 yean of tgo workiof . 






Dyy 
only. 


JHj ftiid iil(hi, alieniftte weeks. 


Ppremt 

oihon 

irorkmc 

at niflit. 


BUto. 


Total, 
num- 
ber. 


6dAys,5iii^ta. 


6dA7S,6]iJshts. 




Noiii* 
ber. 


ORIlt. 


Num- 
bnr. 


Tor 
cpnt. 




Tftteolf. 


S34 

83 

34 

903 

104 

609 

484 

90 

1,755 

640 

70 
534 


S34 
8S 

34 

343 

86 
355 
340 

38 
599 
186 

6 
34 










* ! 


KtmYctk 








1 


Mmmmt^nmmttM 








t 


MwtImJ 


50 

18 

254 

344 

53 

1,156 

454 

64 

600 


50 

8 

154 

344 

53 
605 

96 

64 

368 


100.0 
44.5 
60.6 
100.0 
100.0 
5Z3 
21.1 

100.0 
73.6 


io 

100 


39.4 


1X8 


Tmimt, MImociH, and Wiaomisln > . . 
Okto... 


17.3 
49.9 


y:*m39rmf 


5a4 


Vkittaito .' 






57.8 


I>^nn-rf*m^ , 


Ml 

338 


47.7 
711.9 


65.9 


W«il VlrctnlA. 

TVaaHva, South Caroliiui, Mid 
(7«orite. 


7a9 

91.4 




1.13 


36.4 


95.4 






ToUl 


5,000 


2,217 


3,792 


1,C41 


58.8 


1,151 


41.3 


W,7 







> No aifht work n<falarl]r done by boys under 10 la Mhsourl or WivHm5ln. 

As a result of the weekly alternation in night work, during half of 
his time the bo^ may live a normal life. On the other hand, the prac- 
tice of alternation renders even more difficult one of the most serious 
problems of night work — ^the problem of sleep. It means that one 
week the boy must obtain his sleep in the daytime and the following 
week in the nighttime. Proper adjustment to varying sleeping 
periods is not an easy accomplishment for either adults or chiluren. 
It was the almost unanimous opinion of night foremen and adult 
friassworkers interviewed that this perioilic change in the time of 
hieeping was, at the least, physionlly undesirable, fliey agreed that, 
althoum it was not possible to trace an ailment to this K|)erific source, 
they always ^ felt i>etter " when working" only by dav. Of the same 
Hiaracter was tlie testimony of mothers of boys workinir on the night 
ahifC And that night work is regarded as ^* harder by the boys 
themsf^lves as a class is evidenced by the fact that most factories nawt 
offer a higher wage for night worI< than for day work in order to ob- 
tain a full complement of lK>ys. 

Thoee adult workers who expreKs<Hl themselves as pleased with 
night work supported their views largely on the ground that, bv 
limiting the amount of sleep, nearly the whole of tlie davlight fof- 
kvwin^ a night of work could l)e used for the purpose oif pleasure. 
Thb ui a view that appeals t4) scmie boys. The night shift (|uits work 
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usually at 3 a. m. By hurrying to sleep and reducing the sleeping 
time the boy will have a large part of the daylight for play, whereas 
if he works on the day shift he has only tiie evening darkness in 
whidi to have his fun. During the present investigation it was not 
at all uncommon to find on the street as early as 9 a. m. boys who 
had worked on the previous night shift and had quit as late as 3 a* m. 

A boy working on the night shift must, thererore, first of all, ac- 
custom nimself to sleep in the daytime ; second, he must accustom him- 
self to a weekly change of sleeping periods; and, third, when work- 
ing at night and sleeping by day he must resist the natural desire of 
the boy to curtail his sleep for the sake of a longer play time. There 
is a strong probability of there being unsuitable surroundings for 
daytime sleeping. The majoritj of shop boys come from homes in 
which the standard of livmg is rather low, the houses small, the 
rooms crowded. If in the larger cities, these houses are usually in 
the more congested sections, where the street noises are greatest and 
the street life early astir. Under such surroundings a restful day- 
time sleep is frequently unobtainable. 

The second source of danger to the health of children incident to 
their working at night in the glass factory arises from the almost 
universal custom of arranging the hours of labor so that the night 
shift ends in the very early morning. This happens usually about 
3 o'clock, the time when the weather is most severe and tiie time when 
the boy, through sleepiness and anxiety to get home, is least likely, 
to consider the guarding of his health. Always he is overheated 
from his work, frequently in a state of perspiration. Only very 
rarely does he have extra or sufficient clothmg to protect him in the 
change to the outside temperature. Often, too. he has a lopg journey 
home. Very often the factory is well away irom the town proper, 
seeking, as it does, cheaper land and better railroad facilities. In 
such cases the main approach is almost always along railroad tracks, 
but local train or street car accommodation is seldom available so 
early in the day. 

Tne recent extension of interurban electric lines has tended to in* 
crease this evil. Boys from the farms, living several miles from the 
factory, are by reason of electric interurban lines enabled to obtain 
work, a few factories even offering to pay the car fares of such boys. 
The car line, however, rarely has an all-night service, and the boys 
on the night shift, quitting about 3 a. m., must wait for the fii^ 
morning car, arriving possibly not until 5 or 6 o'clock. This interval 
of two or three hours the tired boy is naturally tempted to bridge by 
sleeping in the factory. In one Ohio establishment it was found that 
several of the boys in thus waiting for the car slept in the open beside 

the tracks. 

Even, however, when the boy's home is not beyond walking dis- 
tance, the temptation to sleep in the factory may still be very strong. 
For not oidy is the actual length of the homeward journey a hardship 
but the character of the road that must be traversed is a matter of 
almost equal concern, especially if the boy can obtain no company on 
his way. In one instance a factory is so situated that many of the 
boys in order to reach their homes must pass through a cem^ry ; in 
another the easiest and most used approach is through a railroad 
tunnel. Because of these and other things many of the boys inter- 
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viewed evinced a strong dislike, some a positive horror, of the early 
morning journey from the factory. 

As a result oi such causes — the distance to the home, the fear of 
something along the route, fatigue from the work, unfavorable 
weather — the boy is often unwilling to return to his home, preferring 
to sleep in the factory, at least until daylight comes. It was imprac- 
ticable to ascertain the exact number of boys who indulge in this 
practice.^ Some factory managements prohibit it entirely and enforce 
the prc^bition; others, because of their location, offer no reason for 
the l>oy8 not going to their homes. In a few factories, however, 
sleeping in the factory buildings is a regular custom, and in several 
others the practice is engaged in more or less frequently. The for- 
mal sanction of the head management for such a practice is probably 
nowhere given, but man^v foremen do not discourage it. Usually this 
attitude of tlie foremen is due simpi v to crood nature ; but occasionally 
business interest may be responsible. For if a boy remains in the 
factory too long after the ending of one shift he is in a position to 
l>e inipressed for service on the next shift. As the foreman usually 
retains his position by virtue of his ability to obtain a certain daily 
output, the temptation to so impress a boy when help is scarce may 
he too strong to i>e resisted. Moreover, as the boy has had some three 
or four hours^ sleep between the ending of the one shift and the be- 
ginning of another, he very often feels refreshed enough to be willing 
to begm work again. 

For sleeping in the factorv there ai*e no accommodations what- 
ever. The boy lies upon the floor or upon a pile of boards or boxea 
At times, for warmth s sake, he cuddles up beside the leer. lie has, 
of rours«e, no change of clothing and m<»st probably no covering of 
anv kind. 

Tlie danger to a childV health inherent in either alternative — 
joumeying home in the night weather, sleeping in or ouU^ide the 
factory — is most palpable, and this fact or custom may Iw more or 
IrsK responsible for the more common and more dangerous diseases 
of the giass workers, diseases of the respiratory organs, that often 
do not become apparent in a serious degree until many months, or 
even years, after the original exposure.^ 

At the time of this investigati<m nijB:ht work was prohibited for 
children under 16 in five States — New York, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin. In four of these States the law was obstTved with 
considerable strictness, but in Ohio it was in dispute and by a large 
number of factories was not even astensiblv obst^rved. The table 
already given shows the number and the distribution by States of 
the boys under 16 who were found working at night on alternate 
weeks. 

OVKBTfllB. 

There ia very little overtime, in the ordinary sense, in a glass 
fariory. The skilled men usually work the union hours and then 
■top, and the need for boys* labor stops with them. The custom of 
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operating two shifts, however, makes possible a very serious form 
of overtime — double-shift work. A boy who has worked through 
one shift may work the whole or part of the succeeding one, all 
within a period of 24 hours. 

If a boy works a full double shift he is on duty 20 hours out of 
the 24, and is actually working 17 to 18 hours. Notwithstanding the 
physical strain of such long hours, double-shift work is by no means 
uncommon in certain factories at busy seasons. ♦ • * Veir 
often, however, the services of the boy are not required for the fufl 
double shift. He may split the extra work with another boy or may 
work only a portion of the second shift The most prevalent form of 
this practice is that of " doubling up " Friday night This consists 
of working the full Friday-night shirt and one-half or one-quarter of 
the Saturday shift. As no work is done Saturday night or Sunday 
an opportunity is given for recuperation.* 

The following table shows the extent to which double-shift work 
had prevailed during the year preceding the investigation among 
1,292 boys who were especially investigated with regard to this 
point : 

NUMBER OF CASES OF DOUBLE-SmFT WORK BY BOYS UNDER 16 YEARS, BY AGE. 



Age. 



12 yean... 

13 years 

14 jrears 

15 years 

Total 



Number 
of boys 

worldnK 

double 

shift. 



3 

15 
53 
50 



Number of cases of 
double^shUt work. 



Total. 



35 
121 
734 
752 



120 



1,045 



per boy. 



17.5 

&.3 

13.8 

15.0 



13.7 



This form of overwork, of course, is impossible in States in which 
night work is prohibited and a maximum day is fixed. 

EARNINGS. 

The wages for boys in the furnace room are by no means uniform, 
even for those of the same age. Wages differ from factory to fac- 
tory, often for no discernible cause beyond the fact that boy labor is 
comparatively immobile. In general, boys under 16 will work near 
where their families live, and will take such wages as they can get 
in that locality, even though better wages are paid comparatively near 
at hand. Thus in one factory near Pittsburgh the usual wage for 
boys under 16 is 75 cents a day, while in another, not 6 miles away, 
it is 95 cents. One extreme case was found in which bovs under 16 
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and even a few of 17 and 18 were found working for as low a wage as 
8DJ cents a day, while in another factory not far distant boys no older 
than these were receiving as much as $2 a day. Such differences 
depend on locality, not on race or occupation. 

Among fumacc-room boys a^e is decidedly the most important 
i^ingle factor influencing variations in the wage rate. Next in im- 
portance is that of factory location. Other factors such as race, 
occupation, character of product, and even individual efficiency are 
of minor significance.* 

The rate of wages is of less importance than the actual earnings, 
the latter, of course, being affected by the regularity of the work. 
The following table shows both the rate of wages (full-time earn- 
ings) and the actual earnings of 3.G15 boys for whom detailed 
information on this point wns secured : 



roMPAKISON OF FULL-TIMB WEEKLY EARNINGS WlTTl ACTUAL WEEKLY EARN- 

ISGA OF BOYS UNDER 10 IN THE FrRNACB ROOM. 



Cljjslflfxl weekly •wlnff. 



S>to|3 9Q 

ffttofT.W. 
ntolB.W. 



MftJcs under 16. 



FulMlnwwwkly 
ciruings. 



Nombrr. 



IVrcmt. 



tlOtoStlW 
Tocal. 



35 

34K 

1,(M 

9»i3 

1,013 

W 

61 

16 

h 

3.615 



1.0 

0.6 

29.9 

ac.6 

3K.0 

2.5 

1.7 

.5 

.2 

100.0 



Actual wrakly 
ownings. 



Number. 



265 

STil 

W9 

MO 

570 

62 

22 

10 

I 



3.615 



Infir O0ot« 



7.2 

•.7 

15.6 

Ht 

SS.0 

15. • 
1.7 

.6 

.a 



0) 



100.0 



* l.f^m thnn onf" ti'iitli of ] per rrnt. 

It ttp|>ear8 that a small number of the^e Ixiys, 35, were working 
for a wage of less than $3 a week, and a still smaller numlier, 24, 
ffir $0 a week or over, but the great majority, nearly 85 per cent of 
the total, were almost eipially dis(ribute<I in the three frroups in- 
cluded l)etween $4 as a minimum and $0.09 as a maximum. Thus 
the usual as well ns the median wape for such l>oys may lie said to 
lie iietween $5 and $0 a week, prol)abIy nearer the latter amount 

On the other hand, on the basis of actual weekly earnings taken 
during a representative pay period, CtG of the boy.s earned less than 
M aa against 35 whosie nominal wages fell U*low tliat sum. Only 
S3 actually earned $A or over, as compared with S5 wh<»><e rate was 
that much, and the me^lian earnings drop well below $5 a week. 

»\<il III, (iloM iBduatry. p VJ\K 
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In 81 of the 169 furnace rooms investigated payment of wages 
was made every week, in 87 biweekly or semimonthly, and in 1 
monthly. Usually the money due was paid directly to the boy, what- 
ever his age. Bonuses were frequently offered to induce boys to 
work steadily. Sometimes a percentage of the earnings was held 
back and paid only after the boy had worked a certain length of 
time in order to secure the same end, steadiness. Fines for any pur- 
pose were very unusual. 

IMPORTANCE OF EOT LABOR IN GLASSMAKING. 

In view of the argument often advanced by glass manufacturers 
that legislation restricting the employment of diildren means ruin 
to their industry, the number and relative increase or decrease of 
, boys under 16 in such work is a matter of interest In 1880 almost 
one- third (29 per cent) of all the males in the industry were under 
16 years of age and almost two-thirds (65 per cent) of all males in 
specific boys' occupations were under 16. At this time there were 
practically no legislative restrictions upon the employment of chil- 
dren in glass factories. In 1905 only about one-eighth (12.6 per 
cent) of the males in the industry were under 16. The decrease in the 
importance of young workers may be more effectively shown by the 
^ average number of such per pot. At each pot of a furnace works 
a group known as a shop, consisting of three skilled workers and 
the necessary unskilled helpers — Arnold boy, cleaning-off boy, snapping- 
up boy, etc. In 1880 the average number of males under 16 per pot 
was 2.6; by 1905 it had sunk to 0.7. During these 25 years the 
actual number of males aged 16 or over in the industry had risen 
from 13,201 to 39,348, while the number of males under 16 had in- 
creased only from 5,398 to 5,667. The child worker was evidently of 
diminishing importance in the industry, a fact due partly to re- 
strictive legislation and partly to the difficulty of securing a supply 
of young boys equal to the demand. 

The importance of boy labor in glass making may be measured in 
another way, by a comparison of the cost of production when em- 
l)loying boy labor with the cost of production of the same articles 
with boy labor entirely eliminated. Children are employed as mold 
boys, snapping-up boys, carrying-in boys, etc., primarily because 
they will work for a lower wage than will boys of 16 or over. That 
thi»y do work for a lower wage is not a matter of dispute. The wage 
(I a til gathered for this report show that in any community the pay 
of the furnace-room boys tends to vary directly with their ages. 
V\} to tho age of 21 years it is correct to say that the older the boy 
dm higher his wage. 

(trntiting, therefore, that the employer does effect a saving by 
employing young boys, the question of the amount of such saving 
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natunlly ariBM. If a glafis manufacturer employing boys under 16 
exclusively and paying them the usual wages of such boys should 
suddenly substitute boys of 16 and over, paying them the usual 
wages of such persons, what would be the additional cost to him per 
unit of product ? 

The character of the glass industry is such that this question can 
be answered with considerable exactness. The item of boy-labor 
cost in a given article can be isolated and a study made of the varia- 
ti<ms in costs which would follow changes in the wages of boys. 

Such a study was made in the course of this investigation. The 
cost data used in the study were from a representative prescription- 
bottle factory. Three and one-half years' producticm for the plant 
was used as the basis for costs. 

The result of the analysis of these costs is given in the following 
table, which shows in a striking way the insignificant increases in 
cost which would be produced by the entire elimination of the labor 
of children under 16 years of age and the substitution of adult labor. 

nCCRKASBD COST OF UXSVFACTVKISO THREE SIZES OP BOTTLES IF CltlLD LABOR 

WERE EUiaNATBD.> 





ClMncUr of botlU. 


Ciisi of cnm of botU« 

with- 


htttmm 
InoMt. 


Porenl 




Boy-lftbor 
force u at 

pC«MOl. 


Chfldrai 

eUminatod. 


IncrmM 


4^9aatm 




•1.3341 


ILSaoS 


1010147 
.0130 
.0140 


1.100 


^P^^HB^^H^v 


...; !.....',!..!!...!!.'..! 


1.KI4M 
3.0309 


Liorr 

2.0449 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR BOY LABOR. 



In the effort to fill the place of the young boy three sultstitutes 
have been tried — mnchineR, women, and adult malea At the time of 
thi^ investigation the so-called automatic blowing machine was in 
uae in a few shops. It tends to reduce greatly the number of boys 
employed and also to raise the age of yiuing employees, since lM>ys 
under 16 can hardly l)e used to advantage with it. Should its use l)e- 
mmo generaK the problem of chihl la)H>r in the industry may ea.sily 
cense to exiht. Women could undoubttMlly do the work, but a strong 
public sentiment exists against employing them in the furnace hmhu, 
and the glassmen themselves are apt to share tliis fettling. In 
11)04-1906 three bottle factories — two in the Middle West and one in 
the East — introduced negro women and girls in the fumai*e nK>m. 
In the eastern factory the ex|>erinient was soon given up, but in i\w 
other two it proved financially successful and was continued* 
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In these two establishments the women were employed exactly 
as boys would have been, working in the usual close association 
with men. At the time of this investigation 51 such women were em- 
ployed, 9 working in the daytime only, while the remaining 42 
worked on both day and night shifts, the day shift of one week be- 
coming the night shift of the next ; 21 were from 16 to 20 years old, 
and 18 from 21 to 30 ; 24 were single, 22 married, and 5 widowed or 
separated from their husbands. The conditions of employment, such 
as exposure to fierce heat, constrained position, continuous standing 
or steady walking, rapid work, etc., are in nowise modified for these 
women. Obviously such conditions would frequently tell more 
severely upon women and girls than upon boys, and the women have 
the added hardship of the men's attitude toward them. Moral condi- 
tions were said to be exceedingly bad. 

In one factory white women and girls were found working at a 
boy's occupation, but separated from the male workers. The factory 
was two-storied, with the furnace on the second floor. A series of 
chutes led from each group of blowers to the first floor. The bottles 
when blown and finished were placed on the chutes and thus con- 
veyed to the first floor, where girls and women carried them to the 
annealing ovens. By this system the girls were not exposed to the 
highly objectionable conditions of the furnace room. Their work, 
however, was hot and heavy, and, owing to the danger of breakage on 
the chute, the system can be employed only for certain kinds of ware. 

So far adult men have proved the principal substitute for boy 
workers. The manufacturers themselves are somewhat divided in 
opinion as to whether men can do work of this kind as well as boys 
can, but the belief that they can do it satisfactorily seems to be in- 
creasing. Foreigners are preferred as being at once cheaper and 
more manageable than native-born workmen. There are two ad- 
mitted drawbacks to their employment: They must be paid higher 
wages than will satisfy boys and they do not afford a supply of 
recruits for the skilled positions. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR BOYS TO LEARN THE TRADE. 

There is an almost entire absence in the furnace room of inter- 
mediate positions between the simple, unskilled work of the boy and 
the highnr skilled work of blowing. The latter position is attained 
by way of apprenticeship, and apprentices are not always drawn from 
the shopboys of the particular factory. If a boy becomes an appren- 
tice he is assured of ultimate joumeymanship ; if he fails to become 
an apprentice, and his chance practically disappears after he is 18, 
or at most 19, years of age, he remains in the mdustry as a shopboy 
to the end. For the young shopboy, therefoi'e, his opportunity of 
becoming an apprentice before he is too old is a matter of utmost 
importance.* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

1 Vol. Ill, Glass iDdiiBtry, p. 23S. 
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But the number of apprentices who may be taken on is strictly 
limited by the unions. The regulations on this subject are given in 
considerable detail, but the important point is the conclusion : 

It will be seen that apprentices are taken on each year in the ratio 
of 1 apprentice to from 10 to 25 journeymen. As the number of 
shopboys in the usual furnace room is normally at least one-fifth 
greater than the number of journeymen blowers^ it would thus ap- 
pear that the usual shopboy has about 1 chance m from 12 to 30 of 
being apprenticed each year. F^urthermore, as the opportunity of 
Iwing apprenticed practically ceases at the age of 18, and as in most 
of the States concerned a boy can not legally work before he is 14, 
his ultimate chance of becoming an apprentice is about 1 in from 3 to 
7. In other words, it would appear that if all shopboys be$;an work 
at the age of 14, 1 out of each 3, 4, 5, or 6, dependmg on the specific 
repilation or agreement, would become apprentices. Those failing to 
lM^come apprenticed would, as noted, have practically no hope of 
a f toq>romotion in the industry.* 

ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS. 

Throe types of illegal employment were considered : Employment 
under legal age, employment without affidavits or certificates as pre- 
srril)e<l by law, and employment for more hours per day or per week 
than permitted by law or at prohibited times. 

EMPLOTlffKNT BBLOW LEGAL AGE. 

Each of Uie States investigated had a minimum age limit 1>eIow 
^hich employment was illegal. In 11 this age was 14 and in 5 it was 
12: in 3 of the latter exceptions were permitted. Xo cases of em- 
ployment under legal age were found in 7 States* These were Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin, in which 
tlie legal age was 14, and Georgia and South Carolina, in which the 
legal age was 12. The numl)er of children found employed un<UT 
legal age, and their distribution by State and by ago, are sliown in 
the following table : 
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EMPLOTHSNT WITHOUT HBQUIRED CERTinCATES. 

The employment of children without proper certificates was illegal 
in seven States — New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. In these a total of 778 children were 
found working without proper certificates^ forming 62.7 per cent 
of the 1,477 as to whom special investigation on this point was made. 
In addition 85 children were found working under certificates issued 
before they were of legal age.^ 

BBCPLOTMENT AT NIGHT. 

The employment of children at night was prohibited in New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and MissourL This law seemed pretty 
well obeyed except in Ohio, where it was under attack and where 
. meanwhile it was almost a dead letter. The occasional employment 
of boys more hours than the law permitted when there was any 
restriction of this kind seemed common, and under the prevailing 
system of factory inspection almost impossible of prevention. The 
difficulty of securing a sufficient supply of boy labor is the cause for 
most of these violations. 

SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT OF BOYS IN FURNACE ROOBL 

The work of boys under 16 has been of great importance in the 
furnace room, but this importance appears to be decreasing. To 
a very limited extent women and girls have been used as a substitute 
for boys, but their use in this capacity is generally disapproved and 
seems imlikely to increase. Older boys and adult males have been 
! substituted to a considerable extent. 

The work done by boys under 16 seldom involves severe muscular 
exertion, but is done in an intense heat and frequently demands 
rapid movement and close attention. It has in itself no educative 
value. The boy has a limited chance of becoming an apprentice,* 
in which case he acquires a skilled trade. Failing that, he has no 
prospect of ever being anything in the glass industry but an unskilled 
worker. 

The regular hours are not long but lend themselves readily to a 
severe form of overwork, the double shift. Night work is common. 
The physical effect of the work is almost inevitably bad, and since 
little discipline of any kind is enforced in a glass factory the moral 
influence is usually far from desirable. Wages vary widely, but on 
the whole are good. The growing restrictions on child labor have 

^ Bighteen of these were in New Jersey, a State In which the employer was not legally 
obllKed to have ccrtiflcatcs on file. 

' This chanco is practically nil If he is either a Negro or a foreigner, the custom of the 
glass blowers being to take only nattve-born white boys as apprentices. 
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rendered the employment of young boys less profitable, and few em- 
ployers now insist that they are essential to the conduct of the in- 
dustry. Many admit that their opposition to such legislation has 
been a mistake* 

As one manufacturer said, ^ The money I have spent to help pre- 
vent the passam of child-labor laws is more than double the diflferenoe 
between ooy labor and man labor in my factory, and I am done 
with it^* 

HEALTH COBn)ITIONS OF THE FURNACE ROOM AS INDI- 
GATED BT CAUSES OF DEATH OF GLASS BLOWERS. 

Inasmuch as the general working enWromnent of bojrs in the fur- 
na(*e room is essentially the same as that of the blowers, and inas- 
much as all boys do blowing from time to time, and a considerable 
number ultimately beccme blowers, the health conditions of the 
blowers themselves l)ecome important, especially as definite statis- 
tics for no other class of glass-factory employees can be shown. As 
will be seen, the prevalence of tu1>erculosis among the blowers very 
directly and very seriously concerns the boy§. 

In order to throw as much light as possible on the question of 
health conditions in tlie glass industry, statistics were secured from 
th(» death records of the Olass-Bottle Blowers' Association covering a 
pericKl of 17 years, from 18J>2 to 1908, inclusive. The total numlwr 
of deattis <luring this period was 808. Of these the records showe^l 
the cause of all deaths and the age at death for 886 persons. 

The following table gives the age at death from all causes and from 
certain specific causes which are of importance, and the percentage of 
deatlis from such causes compared with the percentage of deutlis 
fn»m like caut^es of males occupied in manufacturing and me<'hanical 
industries: 
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It is thns seen that the average age at death for all bottle blowers 
is 41.4 years; that of those dying from tuberculosis of the lungs the 
average age at death is 34.8 years; that these f(»Tn 32 per cent of all 
^deaths, whereas in mechanic^ and manufacturing industries the per 
Wnt of deaths from this cause is 18.5. 

What this table further shows is that in no disease except tubercu- 
losis is the glass blowers' percentage of deaths greatly in excess of 
that discovered among workingmen in general. Only in typhoid 
fever is the rate even as high, and this is so entirely a local question, 
probably due largely to the impurity of drinking-water supply, that 
the glass industry could superinduce it only in so far as the occupation 
causes excessive drinking of water in localities where the water was 
impure. At any rate the excess percentage, or difference in per- 
centage, 3.01 as against 2.59, is not sufficient to indicate a tendency, 
even if typhoid fever could ever be considered a disease attributable 
to occupation. 

This table shows that glass blowers are not more subject to pneu* 
monia than are other workingmen, notwithstanding the extreme 
changes of temperature, and the reason for this may perhaps be in 
the trade custom of wearing wool shirts the year round* thus pro- 
tecting themselves from the chill that would otnerwise follow sudden 
passage from hot zones to cold belts in the furnace room.* ♦ • * 

One of the causes of the large proportion of deaths from tuberculo- 
sis is the practical absence of any sanitary or hygienic regulation of 
the use of blowpipes. In only one plant was found a full set of pipes 
for each blower, who was required to use only his own set. Every- 
where else blowers' pipes passed from mouth to mouth without hav- 
ing been disinfected or even cleaned. Not only does the mouthpiece 
Iiere become an ideal means of distributing the disease among the 
blowers and the boys, but the practice of blowing saliva into and 
through the pipe to get the adoitional expansive rorce of steam, in 
addition to the oreath in blowing larger ware, makes the whole canal 
through the pipe a. perpetual culture bed for the bacilli. In case of 
hirge window-glass cylmders or very large carboys a little water is 
poured down the blowpipe to make steam, but ordinarily saliva is 
whihI. In this connection, too, it must be borne in mind that in some 
(!rtHc»8 " blow-up boys " are used ; that is, a boy, generally the clean-off, 
iH paid a small amount extra by the blower or the firm to start the 
blowing. That is to say, he blows into the pipe while the glass gather 
in Ktill on the marver or as soon as it is taken off, and thus forms a 
liollow bulb on the end of the blowpipe, which saves the breath and 
Itmia; power of the blower very materially. 

Again, the practice of " daubing " brings all the boys in the shop or 
in the blow room into direct contact with these undisinfected blow- 
pipoH. "Daubing" is the name given to that general custom and 
|)nu!tico by which a boy has a right to gather a "gob" and attempt 
to l>l()W a bottle during tempos and meal hours. It is the beginning 
of \\\H apprenticeship to the trade of a blower. Custom gives each 
boy the right to four "daubs" a day. The boys are usually very 
joah)UH of this right and will and often do go on strike for its en- 

« Vol. ni, OUsy Industry, pp. 248, 240. 
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f orcement In order to get his *' daub '^ the boy picks up any blow- 
pipe and uses it.^ 

Hiis practice among the boys of using the blowpipes of the blowers 
from time to time involves another serious danger, the danger of the 
spread of venereal diseases. Dr. E. R. Hayhurst in his study of ^ In- 
dustrial health hazards and occupational diseases in Ohio" says: 
*^The innocent spread of venereal diseases, particularly syphilis, 
through the common mouthing of the blowpipe was illustrated in 
one place, where a physician cited a chancre of the lip which had 
been followed by other cases of syphilis'^ (p. 260). This danger has 
also been the subject of discussion by other investigators of the sub- 
ject.' 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN THE GLASS 

INDUSTRY. 

Tlie first definite mention of the employment of women in glass 
making is in the report of manufacture for 1832 by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which mention is made of IC women employed in 
two factories in Massachusetts. Accordins^ to the census fi^rures in 
1850 women formed 1.7 per cent of the total wage earners in the in- 
dubtry; by 1890 this propoilion had risen to 4.2 per cent, in 1900 it 
was 0.7 per cent, and in 1905 it had decreased to 5.4 per cent. The 
present investigation, made in 190H, seemed to show that this decrease 
was only temporary. Of the 54,8.^5 employees of the glass factories 
invest igated« 8,971, or 7.2 jkt cent, wore females aged 16 or over, 
and 5^2, or 1.1 i)er cent, were girls under 16. (The women who 
were employed as sulistitutes for l>oys in the furnace room are not 
includeil in this calculation.) The proportion of women depends 
largely on the kind of ware manufactured. Thus, in the manu- 
facture of beer bottles, in which 7,336 employees were found in the 
factories visited, only 1.2 per cent were females, while in the manu- 
facture of table ware (total employee^, 9,445) the proportion of 
female workers wos 18.7 per cent. 

Racially the distribution of the women in the glass factory appears 
to be about the same as their distribution in the community in which 
the factory is !o(*ated. Of the total group of female workers 52.2 per 
cent were native bom of native parents, 31.5 per cent native Iwm of 
foreign parents, and 13.3 per cent foreign lM)m. The age distribu- 
tion of 3,255 female employees from whom information on this point 
was ol)taine<I is shown in the table f<»Ilowing. 

*Vo|. III. caiiM Induvtnr, pp. 242, 343* 
• Mrin. p. 2(MI. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN GLASS FACTORIES INTBSTI- 

QATED, BT AGES. 

{Female fumaoe-room employees are not included in this table.) 
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It will be noticed that 16 is the age of greatest numerical density; 
that half the total number are found in the age group 16 to 20 ; that 
after 18 years has been reached the numbers decrease rapidly ; and 
that less than one-third (28.5 per cent) are over 20. Of those aged 
18 years and over, 86.9 per cent were single while 13.1 per cent were 
or had been married. 

As before mentioned, the employment of women in furnace rooms 
is very exceptional, their work usually being confined to the leer room 
and the finishing department. From the standpoint of number, the 
finishing department is the more important, there being approxi- 
mately three times as many females employed in it as in the leer 
room. The kind of work done and the conditions under which it is 
performed differ so widely in these two departments that they must 
be considered separately. 

WORK OF WOMEN IN THE LEER ROOM. 

When an article has been molded in the furnace room it is taken 
by the carrying-in boy to the annealing leer, a long tunnel-like 
structure, through which it passes on a series of moving pans, emerg- 
ing, cooled and annealed, into what is practically another division 
of the building— the leer room. Sometimes this is really a sepa- 
rate room; more often it is merely a portion of the main room, but 
so partitioned off from the blow room proper as to constitute a dis- 
tinct working section. Ordinarily it, like the blow room or furnace 
room, is of such open construction as to afford very little protection 
against the cold. 

In tableware and shade factories the use of the leer room is almost 
entirely confined to the taking of the ware off tlie leer, such ware 
being sent at once to the finishing room. In bottle and jar factories 
where very little finishing is required the leer room is used also for 
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iiuch finishing operations as sorting and packing, putting caps on 
jans tjring glass stoppers to their bottles, etc. 

TAKING OWV THB LBBB. 

The most important operation in this room is that known as ^ tak- 
ing off the leer/' This consists of removing the cooled ware from the 
leer, examining it for defects, throwing aside the imperfect pieces, 
and placing the perfect ones in boxes or crates. The pan from which 
the ware is to be taken rests immediately in front of the worker. 
Sometimes it is waist high and the ware can be removed without 
stooping, but more often it is so low that constant bending is neces- 
sary. In half the factories in which women were found at this work 
the crates or boxes in which the ware was to be put were simply placed 
upon the floor, and as a consequence it was necessary to stoop con- 
bluntly. In others the crates were placed on stands, an arrange- 
ment which renders the work at once less fatiguing and less likely 
tu prove injurious. A man was always assigned to carry away the 
crates when they were full, but since he was often slow in coming 
whi*n needed, and since the women, being paid a piece rate, were anx- 
ious to avoid delay, they not infrequently carried away the full crates, 
which involved very heavy lifting. Apart from this the work has 
many objectionable features. 

The work of taking off the leer is almost always a %'ery dirty occu- 
pation. In two factories the gas combustion within the leer was good, 
and Utile or no smoke or tnHyt esc*af>ed into the leer room, and the 
takere-off were able to keep themselves reiusonably clean. In most 
factories, however, the persons and clothes of the women scnm l>e- 
rome very soiled. In one place the smoke was visibly oo/ing from the 
ker opening, and the taker-off was grimy with soot. This latter cnse 
was exceptional, but almost always the rear or \wr room end of the 
leer is sufficiently dirty to rentier care of the person impossible. 
Moreover, in only three of the H establi^^ihments in which wonu*n 
take off the leer are wash rtKmis or any washing facilities providinl. 
One woman, employed in a factorv which provided no washing farili- 
tie« whatever, coniphiineil that she had to walk home each evening 
because, on accoimt of her uncleanly appearance, slie was ashamed to 
ride on the street car. 

The dirtiness of the work of taking off, combined with the mves.sity 
of a constant stooping posture and tne general chara<*ter of the phu-e 
where the work is done tends to have a cottrst»ning influenre upon the 
m-omen so emplove<l. Thev work singly or in pairs, and very often 
in intimate association witfi a few men. That tliese comlitions have a 
demoralizing tendency is shown by the fa(*t that in two establishments 
it has been found necessary to post signs threatening instant dis- 
misNil to any man caught talking with the women tnkers-off. The 
work is U5mally regarded by the other women of tlie factory and by 
the community generally as more or less degrading, and as an occu- 
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pation for women it has possibly the lowest social standing of any in 
the glass industry.^ 

The employment of women at taking off the leer is not, and never 
has been, general in the industry. They were first employed in this 
way about twenty years ago. " Since then the practice has been tried 
in numerous places, and usually abandoned after a short trial. Dur- 
ing the year of this investigation there were 15 factories employing 
women and girls at this work. The niunber so employed was 79, of 
whom 9 were under 16." In one factory they were employed by night 
as well as by day ; elsewhere men only were employed for such work 
at night. 

OTHER OCCUPATIONS. 

The other occupations of the leer room require little description. 
Sorting and packing involves only what is implied in the name, and 
may be a very light or a heavy occupation, according to the size of the 
ware handled. In two factories the packers had to lift and carry 
trays or crates of the ware weighing 50 to 80 pounds; elsewhere men 
were assigned for this work, but the women often did it themselves 
to avoid the delay of waiting for the men. 

The work of capping fruit jars is one of absolute simplicity, i*e- 
quiring no skill or training whatever. The same may be said of 
tying on stoppers. Chipping and filing, which consists of smoothing 
off the necks of cheap bottles or jars, requires a little more skill. 
The worker holds the article in one hand and with a tool in the 
other breaks away particles of the excess glass until the neck is re- 
duced to a considerable degree of smoothness. When greater smooth- 
ness is desired the neck may be ground, but with many of the cheaper 
articles the chipping or filing is sufficient. The most unpleasant fea- 
ture of the work is that the strokes of the metal on the glass neces- 
sarily cause particles of glass to fly in all directions and flesh cuts, 
particularly on the hands, are frequient, especially with the younger 
or more careless girls. No permanent injuries, however, were re- 
ported. 

In nearly all of these leer-room occupations the work was done 
standing. There is a general belief that this leads to more rapid 
work. In some factories seats were not provided ; in others workers 
at some of the occupations were forbidden to sit. 

WORK OF WOMEN IN THE FINISHING ROOM. 

The term " finishing room " is used to denote " that division, sec- 
tion, or department of a glass factory in which the finer varieties of 
glassware receive their final decoration by grinding, fluting, beveling, 
etching, color applications, etc.'' It may or may not be in the same 

^ Vol. Ill, Glass Industry, pp. 800, 801. 
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building as the fiimaoe and leer rooms, but in any case it is more 
carefully finished, the more delicate work of the finishing room re- 
quiring more complete and permanent housing than does the rougher, 
heavier work of the furnace and leer rooms. Sixty-six finishing de- 
partments were visited, in which normally about 2,919 women of 16 
years and over were employed, and 440 girls under 16. " Males over 
16 were employed in some degree in all of. these places, but boys 
under 16 were not frequent, the number being but 81. '^ 

A great variety of occupations are carried on in the finishing room, 
no less than 150 in which women are employed being foimd in the 
present investigation. *^ Many of these were of very small member- 
^hip; a number occurred only in a single factory; several had no 
well-defined names.*^ Some of the most important of these occupa- 
tions were cutting off, grinding, glazing, sand blasting, designing 
in wax and etching, acid etching, flute cutting, color decoration, and 
cut-glass making. 

Cutting off is the removal of the rough upper edge of a tumbler 
or other article. In flame cutting, the method now generally used, 
the cutter draws a scratch with a diamond point upon the surface 
of the glass; the article is then clasped in a revolving holder, and as 
it turns a flame is dii*ected upon it at the line of the scratch. Almost 
immedbtely a fracture commences at the scratch and continues 
around Uie object in an even line. The work is not difficult and re- 
quires no particular skill. It is usually done standing, but this 
seems a matter of custom rather than of necessity. Women predomi- 
nate in the occupation, but men ai*c found at it. 

The edge of tuml)lers, lomp sliades, etc., are groimd to smooth them 
off. This may l>e done either by hand grinding or chuck grinding. 
In hand grinding the worker stands before a large grindstone, re- 
volving horizontally, and presses the article, edge downward, upon 
the moving surface. The chuck*grinding machine consii»ts of a series 
of three or four small circular stone wheels, each with an attache<l 
holder or chuck. Each chuck is arranged to hold a tumbler in such 
a position that when the wei<;lit which moves the chuck is rtOeased 
th«* o|)en rough edge of the tumbler is brought into contact with the 
grinding surface of the stone. Tlic work of the operator is to place 
the tumblers in the chucks, manipulate the weights and controlling 
lexers, and when the ware is sufficiently ground remove the tumbler 
and repeat the operation with another. Grinding is a rather dirty 
operation and almosl necessarily involves amtinuous standing, but 
it is not heavy or difficult work. 

Cilazing consists of exposing the sharp edge left by the la>t opera- 
tion to a flame which slightly melts and rounds the edge. The 
ware is placed in some kind of carrier, and as it passes along in this 
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it is exposed to the flame. At the end of its transit the ware is 
finished and the operator removes it. 

DECORATING PBOCBiSES. 

At this point the article is ready for decoration. For this four 
main processes are in use: Sand blasting, acid etching, cutting by 
stone or metal wheel, and painting and enameling in color. 

Sand biMttaw. 

Sand blasting is apt to be at once disagreeable and very harmful 
to the operator. Ordinarily the apparatus consists of a box with a 
small opening at the top. Pipes carrying sand under compressed air 
or steam pressure lead into this box. When the pressure is on the 
only escape is through the opening at the top, and through this the 
sand pours in a very forcible blast. The article to be decorated is 
held in this blast, and the escaping sand chips away minute particles 
of glass, breaking the surface and producing a milky opaque ap- 
pearance or frosted effect. If the frosting is not to cover the whole 
surface, the article is inclosed in a metallic plate in which a design 
has been cut. It is then exposed to the blast and the design is 
frosted on its surface. 

The sand, forced through the escape under a pressure of from 25 
to 100 poxmds, naturally tends to rebound from the glass and scatter 
in every direction. The more recent sand-blast machines have 
proper hoods or exhausts to capture this rebounding sand and 
carry it safely off. A few, indeed, are semiautomatic, the operator 
placing the article in an inclosed box and the blasting being done 
entirely out of view. These types may be harmless, but they ai-e few. 
Most of the machines in use were of the open type, and the majority 
had either no exhausts or very poor ones, so that the escaping sand 
and glass particles passed freely into the room and filled the air. 
The operator standing before the machine received the full force 
of this dust stream in her face. Nearly all the women employed at 
the work complained that the dust caused painful irritation of the 
eyes and throat. This is the most objectionable feature of the work, 
but a secondary one is that the work is ordinarily done standing. 
Neither of these conditions is necessitated by the work; the escape 
of dust can be entirely prevented, and by a little adjustment much, 
if not all, of the work can be done seated. 

Add •tchlnf , 

Acid etching produces the same effect as sand blasting by means 
of the action of hydrofluoric acid upon glass. If the whole surface is 
to be frosted, the article is immersed in a bath of the acid ; if a de- 
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sign is desired, the article is first covered with wax or paraffin, the 
design is cut into this covering, and the article then immersed in the 
acitl. Another method is to stamp the design upon the glass by a 
stencil, covering all that is not to be eaten by the acid with an ink 
refractory to the acti(m of acid. In either case the article after 
preparati<Hi is either immersed in a bath of hydrofluoric acid or ex- 
posed to its fumes until the design is eaten into the glass. When 
the articles are dipped the worker's hands are apt to suffer; when 
they are not dipped this difficulty is avoided, but the fumes of the 
acid constitute a dangerous feature iii both kinds of the work* These 
fumes are extremely pungent and irritating to the throat and nose 
and affect the eyes painfully. It is entirely possible to arrange the 
apparatus by means of inclosed tanks, exhaust pipes, etc., so that the 
operator will not be exposed to the fumes at all, but such an arrange* 
ment was found in only one factory. Elsewhere the work was imi- 
formly disagreeable and harmful. 



Two kinds of grinding are done by women, fluting ordinary 
tumblers, for instance — and smoothing cut glassware. Fluting is 
done by holding an article against a revolving stone in such a way 
that only the df*sired portion of the lateral surface is ground. In 
9ome cMM»s the article is held in the hand ; in others a machine is used 
for holding it in place. Women are largely employed in this work, 
eyprcially in the machine fluting, which they practi<»ally monopolize, 
]Ian<l grinding may Ih» done seated, but in machine grinding the 
operator is usually on her fef»t. The use of a grintlstone moistened 
with fand or emery and water n^ults in the spattering of some dirt 
upon the o|)erator, and in macliine grinding there is much physical 
strain owing to the rapidity of the woric Smoothing consists of 
grinding cut glass, after the cutting has l)e<en done, to remove the 
roughness of tiie incisions. It is light work and has no particularly 
unpleasant features. 

C«l«r 



Painting and enameling are in tlie main li^ht work. In paintinu 
the paint is usually applied directly to the siirfaee, but iiilien gold 
paint is used the glass must tiiNt l>e rou^ioned to re<vive it. The 
old way of doing this, known as nuiddini;. amsisted of eo\erin:r tlie 
article with mud and then heating it by pahsing it through a U*er. 
This was found still in use in three establishments, the work being 
done by women. 

Such work is very disagreeable. Tlie ware miLst Iw dinpiHl in a 
caldron of the heavv mud or the mud must be nlastere<l on with 
brushes and later, when it has been hardened in tne leer, the caked 
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mud must be rubbed or washed off. It is hard, dirty, imfeminine 
work.^ 

In the other establishments different methods of preparing the 
glass were used, men alone being employed for the work. 

The painting itself requires no description. The most noticeable 
feature is the speed required. " The pay is by piece, and the rate is 
so low that a worker must attain an almost incredible speed in order 
to make $1 to $1.50 per day." As an illustration of the speed re- 
quired the decoration of a standard 4^ -inch nappy is considered, 
in which gold paint is to be applied, covering approximately lOJ 
square inches. 

The rounded, hollow shape of the article requires that its position 
must be constantly changed while being decorated. The piece rate 
for doing this work is such that in order to earn $8.85 per week a 
woman must complete on the average one article per minute for the 
full 58 hours per week.* 

Enameling is usually done by stamping a design upon glass with 
a quick-drying oil, and then dusting or sprinkling enamel powder 
over the glass, the powder adhering only to the parts which are 
sticky with oil. Afterwards the articles are sprayed with an oil or 
turpentine preparation and left to dry, after which the surplus 
powder is wiped off, and, if the ware is of fine quality, the enamel is 
rendered more durable by firing. Women are commonly used for 
stamping the design upon the glass, for sprinlding the powder upon 
the oil, and for removing the surplus powder. This is all light work, 
and the operators can readily sit at all times. 

The disagreeable feature, and one that in some factories becomes 
a positive evil, rises from the use of the enameling compounds in the 
form of either powders or sprays in such manner as to permit the 
air to become filled with dust. Tliese enameling compounds contain 
various ingredients, but lead and arsenic are common to nearly alL 
This being the case, exhausts seem indispensable to the work.' 

In addition to these lines of work, women are numerously em- 
ployed in sorting, washing, wiping, and packing glassware, and in 
a number of miscellaneous operations. 

WORKING CONDITIONS. 

. These have already been dwelt upon to some extent in the descrip- 
tion of the work done. The leer rooms almost without exception 
involved undue exposure to weather, but had abundant ventilation. 
Of the 66 finishing departments visited 20 were hoiLsed in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner, 10 were very bad — ^' gloomy and dirty, 
badly heated, and insufficiently lighted" — while the remaining 36 
fell somewhere between these extremes. 

» Vol. Ill, Glass Industry, p. 327. » Idem. p. 327. • Idem, p. 828. 
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Pn>ni the stacil point of the employees the worst economic feature 
of Die ordinary finishing room is probably the presence of broken 
iclass upon the floor. The establishments where this condition does 
not prevail are very few. Apai*t from the danger of more or less 
serious cuts and injuries arising from this loose glass, the destruction 
of shoes is a very serious matter with employees. In securing family 
schedules from mothers of girls in glass factories an almost universal 
complaint was that the additional expense for shoes more than 
offset whatever favorable conditions mignt surround the work** 

Overcrowding, poor ventilation, and insufficient light were rare, 
though some cases were found. Provisions for cleanliness were fre- 
quently inadequate, though much needed. 

For all female workers the provision of proper washing facilities 
is at least highly desirable, while for many such workers proper 
conveniences for washing 'md also for dressing arc imperative as 
matters of decency. Nevertheless, of the 116 factories investigated 
in which women were employed, 84 (72.4 per cent) were absolutely 
nnecpiipped with dressing rooms, 85 (T3.3 per (*ent) were unequipped 
with wash rooms and 108 were unequipped with rest rooms. Women 
employed in such factories had for washing purposes at best only 
the common factory hydrants, and such dressmg as they could de- 
cently do had to be done in the publicity of rooms in which men 
were employed or to which men had frecjuent access. That these 
factories which were unequipped with conveniences were not those in 
which the work was especinllv clean is shown bv the fact that nearly 
one-half of such factories ha<\ women employecf in leer-room occupa- 
iions« normally the most dirty of all women's work.' 

Of 4,r>32 women and girls for whom these facts were learned only 
32.1 |>er cent had the use of dressing rooms and 31.1 per cent the use 
of wash rooms. Lun(*h rooms were uncommon, only five factories 
providing them for the female employees, while none made such 
provision for male workers.* Thirty-six of the 116 factories provided 
sufficient toilet acconmiodations for the women employees, these 
accommodations, moreover, being conveniently located with sufficient 
pri%*acy of approach, and kept in excellent condition. In the other 
M factories the accommodations provided were defective in one or 
all of these points. 

Scrioua accidents appeared to l»e rare; cuts from broken glass were 
the most frequent form of injury. 

HOUK8 OP LABOa, KIGHT WOSIC. AND OVSaTIMB. 

The information as to hours was taken from the pay rolls of the 
establishments visited for a selected pay-roll |>eri<Ml. which was. nn 

< ToL in, OU« f odoMry. p. 840. 
• 14««. p. S44. 

*!■ Mir (mrtory f>\tt%U\^ partU* mm- iini*m«i| !» malntAlo a rr^taurmil for mm and 

fwaW— Bun. i7r»-- lo — lo 
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a rule, the one just prior to the investigation by the agent of the 
bureau in 1907 or 1908. Facts were obtained concerning 3,971 females 
16 years of age and over, 582 girls under 16, and 113 boys under 16, 
all employed outside of the furnace rooms in 116 factories. The 
following table shows the distribution of these pers(ms according to 
the length of their working week: 

HOURS OF LABOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE FINIBHINO DEPARTMENT. 





Females 16 yean and over. 


Females under 16 years. 


Males under 16 ytaa. 


Hours per 

WAAk 


Number 

workinx 

specified 

Dours. 


Per cent working— 


Number 
workisff 
spedfled 
hours. . 


Per cent working- 


Number 

working 

spedfled 

nonrs. 


Per cent workins— 




Specified 
hours. 


Specified 

hours or 

less. 


Specified 
nours. 


Specified 

hours or 

leas. 


Spedfled 


Specified 




liouis. 


hoUknor 
less. 


44 








5 


0.0 


ao 








45. . . 


16 


0.4 


0.4 


1 
1 


0.0 
.0 


a9 


46 








1.8 


47 


2 
12 


'\. 


.5 
.8 


2 
22 

1 
10 


.3 

3.8 

.2 

1.7 


L2 
5.0 
5.2 
6.0 




48 


6 


5.8 


7.1 


49 




50 


40 

56 

20 

182 

115 

591 

1261 

208 

1,492 

746 

220 


1.0 

1.4 

.5 

4.6 

2.9 

14.9 

6.6 

5.3 

87.7 

18.8 

5.6 


1.8 

3.2 

3.7 

8.3 

11.2 

26.1 

32.7 

37.9 

75.6 

94.4 

100.0 


15 


13.3 


20.4 


61 




62 


5 

10 

6 

131 

121 

26 

242 

45 

50 


.9 
2.7 
1.0 

22.5 
3.6 
4.5 

41.6 
7.7 
8.6 


7.7 
10.5 
11.6 
34.0 
87.6 
42.1 
83.7 
01.4 
100.0 








63 


5 


4.4 


2L8 


64 




65 


5 
1 

14 
58 

5 
2 


4.4 

.0 

12.4 

61.3 

4.4 

1.8 


39.2 


66 


S0.1 


67 

58 

69 


42.5 

«3.8 
0S.2 


60 


100.0 






Total. 


3,961 


100.0 




582 


100.0 




113 


100.0 













* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

* Including one factory in which the hours per week were 58 for one^alf of the year and 55 for the other, 
an average of 56) hours per week. 

Omitting the boys under 16 as being too few in number for the 
facts concerning them to have any significance, it appears that very 
few worked as much as 60 hours a week, and none worked over these 
hours. The great majority, 83 per cent of the women and 80 per 
cent of the girls, were concentrated in the group 55 to 59 hours^ 
inclusive, the point of greatest density being clearly marked at 58 
hours. Below the 55-hour limit there were approximately 11 per 
cent of both women and girls. This lower group was widely scat- 
tered, more than 100 individuals having a working week as short 
as 50 hours, and 21 as short a week as 45 hours. In general, the 
shorter working week for females occurred in the leer-room occu- 
pations of taking off the leer, sorting, and packing, while those per- 
sons whose week was 55 hours or more were engaged in the finish- 
ing occupations proper. A short working day on Saturday is prac- 
tically universal. 
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NIshi wmtk ftSMS wmm mnd cMs. 

Night work in the sense of working on a night shift is very 
unusual among female employees. No girls under 16 and only 56 ^ 
of those over this age were so employed. Massachusetts, New York, 
and Indiana absolutely prohibit night work for women, and Ohio 
forbids it for females under 18. In other States the custom of 
the industry is against employing women at night, and manufac- 
turers in general strongly disapprove of the practice. Only 10 
women were found employed on night shifts outside of the furnace 
room. Six of these worked at selecting ware in an Ohio factory, 
and four in Pennsylvania worked at taking off the leer. 



Double-shift work is practically unknown among women in the 
leer and finishing rooms, but work carried on after the formal closing 
time was not unusual. In the leer room such work is freguent, but 
irregular; in the finishing room it is apt to be seasonal. A special 
inquiry was made upon this point among 1,057 women and girls 
employed in 62 establishments. Of these, 331, from 39 establish- 
ments* have worked overtime on 4,361 separate occasions, an average 
of 13 occasiona for each person. Thirty-eight had worked overtime 
oo more than 25 but less than 50 days, 6 on 50 but less than 100 days, 
and 4 on 100 or more days. The amount of overtime required varied 
from half an hour to seven hours per day ; the most common amount 
was from two to three hours, reported in 135 oaHes. and next to this 
from three to four hours, reported by 106 workers. Pay-roll records 
were found of weekly hours ranging up to 76. 

BAaNlNCa OP WOMRN AND GI1IL8. 

Earnings and rates of wages were obtained for 00.9 {ht cent of 
the women and H2.6 per cent of the girls under 16 normally employe^l 
in the leer and finishing rooms of the 116 factories in which they 
were found working in these departments. These pen*cntages stvui 
sufficiently large to be taken ns illustrative of the whole. 

As in the case of the boys in the furnace nxmu there was a witlc dif- 
frn*n(*e between the full-time weekly earnings and the actual wot^kly 
ramings. Tlie following table shows the extent of this ditferencv: 

• lododlac tbe N«vro woa«a whoM work In tbc romac* room b** AlrNidjr b«4»a 4ficrUM*<L 
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FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS OP WOMEN AND GIBLS IN FINISHINO 

DEPARTMENT COMPARED. 





Females 16 years and over. 


Females under 16 years. 


Classified weekly oornlngs. 


Full-time 
weekly earnings. 


Actual 
'weekly earnings. 


Full-time 
weekly earnings. 


Actual 
weekly eamfaies. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Under $2 






120 

218 

462 

767 

545 

346 

144 

66 

54 

32 

14 

6 


4.3 

7.9 

16.7 

27.6 

19.6 

12.5 

5.2 

2.4 

L9 

1.2 

.5. 

.2 






51 

81 

146 

137 

42 

IS 

6 

1 

2 


10. « 


S2 to 12.99 


1 

228 

852 

693 

550 

196 

96 

76 

42 

20 

11 


"'8.2" 

30.7 

25.0 

20.2 

7.1 

3.5 

2.7 

1.5 

.7 

.4 


1 

184 

205 

57 

23 

7 

2 

2 


0.2 

38.3 

42.6 

11.8 

4.8 

L5 

.4 

.4 


16^8 


S3 to $3.99 


90u4 


$4 to $4.99 


S8.5 


$5 to $5.99 


8L7 


$6 to $8.99 


3.1 


$7 to $7.99 


L8 


$8 to $8.99 


.2 


$9 to $0.99 


.4 


$10 to $11.99 




$12 to $13.99 * 


* * * • 








114 Knd over T r 














Total 


2,774 


100.0 


2,774 


100.0 


481 


100.0 


481 


100.0 







From this it appears that while among the women aged 16 and over 
only 8.2 per cent were working for nominal wages of less than $4 a 
week, 28.9 per cent earned under that amount. Not quite two-thirds 
(63.9 per cent) had rates under $6 a week, but three- foui-ths (76.1 
per cent) earned less than this. Among the girls under 16 the differ- 
ences are equally great. 

Local variatlone in eamlnri. 

The earnings of women in the same occupation varied widely ac- 
cording to location. The only reasons suggested for this are the 
immobility of female labor and the fact that glass factories as a rule 
are located either in the country or in small communities where there 
is not much demand for female labor. Some examples of the extent 
of this variation are given in the following table : 

COliPAKATPVE AVERAGE WAGES OF WO^EN IN 4 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 13 
SELECTED ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE GLASS INDUSTRY. 





Total. 


Selecting. 


Wrapping. • 


Washing. 


Grinding (hand). 


State. 


E»- 

tab- 

Itsh- 

ment 

num- 

ber.i 


Num- 
ber 
of 
per- 
sons. 


Aver- 
age 

wage 
per 

hour. 


Es- 
tab- 
llsh- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
per- 

.son.s. 


Aver- 
age 
wage 

hour. 


E9- 

tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
per- 
sons. 


Aver- 
age 
wage 

hour. 


Es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

per- 
sons. 


Aver- 
age 

wage 
per 

hour. 


£s- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


Num* 

ber 

Of 

per- 
sons. 


Aver- 
age 

wage 
per 

hoar. 


Pa 

Ohio.... 

Pa 

W. Va.. 

Pa 

Ohio.... 

Pa 

Ohio.... 
Do... 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


26 
16 
28 
24 
18 
28 
79 
70 
34 
28 
12 
18 
20 


Ctt. 
6.9 
6.8 
6.7 
6.0 
7.2 
8.1 
8.1 
0.0 
0.3 
9.5 
9.7 
11.2 
11.0 


1 
5 
4 

9 
8 
6 
8 
2 
7 

12 
11 
10 
13 


16 
6 


12 
7 

20 

45 
4 

22 
2 
3 
9 

23 


Ctt. 

6.7 

7.6 

7.7 

7.7 

8.0 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 

9.0 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 

12.1 


2 
4 
8 
5 

10 
7 
8 

11 
9 

13 

12 
6 
1 


6 

10 



4 
24 

»S 

6 
3 
6 


Ctt, 
5.7 
6.4 
6.6 
7.1 
7.2 
7.5 
7.7 

a7 

&9 
12.2 
12.9 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

12 
7 

11 
9 

13 
5 

10 
8 


10 
6 
6 
5 
8 
6 
6 
3 

12 
8 


Ctt. 
5.2 
5.4 
6.0 
6.5 
7.8 
7.5 
7.9 
9.4 
9.6 

10.0 


3 

5 

" 7 

10 

11 
8 
9 

12 
6 
2 

13 
4 
1 


6 

3 

37 

15 

2 

15 

4 

4 


Ctt. 

6.2 

6.7 

7.9 

9.7 

11.6 

12.4 

14.3 

15wO 


Do... 






W. Va.. 






Ohio.... 










Do... 





























> In the tot3d division the establiahmenti are given consecutive marginal number^, these numbers bein* 
attached to the same factories in each of the oocupatlooal divisions. 
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As these four occupations are all of a relatively unskilled character 
it might fairly be supposed that there would be no great variation in 
the rate of wages, yet the table shows that for three of them the 
a\'erage wage paid by the establishments at one extreme is at least 
double that paid by the establishment at the other extreme, while in 
the fourth occupation — washing — the variation is little short of 100 
per cent. In grinding the variation is particularly great, the differ- 
ence between G.2 cents an hour and 15 cents an hour being, on a 58- 
hour-per-week basis, the difference between $3.60 and $8.70 a week. 
These examples are perhaps extreme, but there seems abundant 
^rround for the statement that ^^ among w omen glassworkers there is 
no such a thing as a level of occupational wage, even within a very 
limited territory.'^ 

Ac« and Mimliicg. 

This variation renders it difficult to make general statements con- 
cerning wages and earnings, but even with this drawback the crnnec- 
lion l>etween age and earnings is very clearly shown by the follow- 
ing table : 

NniBFR OF PKUALK Qt.ASSWOnKKRS RECEIVINO KACn CLASSIFIED FrU^THTE 
UKEKLY EARNISOB ANI> PER CENT RECEfVlNa UNDER CERTAIN fiPEriKlED 
AHorNTS. 



.\fB. 



14 ^ n-. 

15 y^^. 
It 

1ft to M 



Number rpcelvlnjf— 



Otharf rrfwrti^l 

m SI 




P«r cent roccl vine H{«>cino<! amounU. 



Tecal 



I InrliHtliiff I rvr«ilTinf undm tX 
• larlodliif a f^emMaig oadar $3. 



I'ndw Tndor l'n<1«»r 



14 



9» 



110 



$10 
nnd 
o\-rr. 



1 



I 



v»:.. 7 

91.1 
M.« 
7V 

«r. 

M. 
4H 

&7. 
An 
3U.4 
40 

6X2 



9 
4 
3 

a 
« 
1 



KKl 
9K.7 
»7.i 
97.1 
9&. 1 
ft) 
«** 2 



I 



K7. 

H7 

71. 

«A.7 



.UO , nxo 



4A. H K( & M. > 



(*).Q 




V.I. a 


U K 


9U.3 


. t 


9} 


1 


Uf. V 


3 1 


<>■« 


2.U 


UVU 


4.1 


tfV» 


4.1 


9t^ 1 


3.9 


9V S 


4.5 


KH 1 


11 9 


9.\ 'J 


4 N 


9i.7 


4. J 


M.0 


KO 



IX 7 4:1. a 6H. a 9J. 4 97. H 



• Inciudltig 3 rfcrn big ui><W I.;. 



4 n 
3 J 
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NUMBER OF FEICALE OLAS8WORKER8 RSCKIVINO EACH CLABBIFISD FULL-TIIIE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS AND PER CENT RECEIVINO AS MUCH AS OR MORE THAN 
CERTAIN SPECIFIED AMOUNTS. 



Age. 



12 years 

13 years 

14 years 

15 years 

16 years 

17 years 

18 years 

19 years 

20 years 

21 years 

22 years 

23 years 

24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years ^ 

35 to 44 years 

45 vears and over 

Otners reported as 21 years 

and over 

Total 



Total 
num- 
ber 
of 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 



3 

12 

161 

305 

523 

450 

411 

280 

203 

146 

98 

77 

66 

135 

62 

69 

25 

249 



3,255 



Number receiving— 



$3 to 
$3.99 



3 
3 

180 

99 

97 

47 

«31 

9 

7 

11 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

2 



11 



»414 



$4 to 
$4.99 



7 

61 

137 

220 

187 

127 

74 

42 

28 

25 

19 

12 

31 

17 

22 

9 

39 



1,057 



$5 to 
$5.99 



2 

13 

42 

120 

121 

119 

71 

61 

32 

27 

19 

12 

19 

12 

12 

4 

64 



750 



$6 to 
$7.99 



$8 to 
$9.99 



7 
23 
73 
82 
114 
80 
71 
61 
80 
28 
27 
42 
33 
23 

7 

94 



785 



4 

9 

10 

16 

18 

18 

8 

8 

7 

10 

23 

4 

7 

8 

31 



176 



$10 
and 
over. 



4 

3 
4 

8 
4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
16 
3 
3 
2 

10 



73 



Per cent reoeiving as mncb 
as or more than— 



75.0 
60.3 
67.5 
81.5 
88.6 
92.5 
96.6 
96.6 
92.5 
95.9 
98.7 
97.0 
97.0 
9&2 
97.1 
100.0 

95.6 



87.3 



$6 



16.7 
12.4 
22.6 
39.4 
4a 
61.6 

6ai 

76.9 
73.3 
70.4 
74.0 
78.8 
74.1 
67.7 
65.2 
64.0 

79.9 



54.8 



4.3 

a9 

16.4 
21.1 
32.6 
48.0 
45.3 
51.4 
42.9 
49.4 
60.6 
60.0 
48.4 
47.8 
48.0 

54.2 



31.8 



18 



1.8 

2.5 

2.9 

4.9 

10.0 

10.8 

9.6 

12.2 

13.0 

19.8 

•28.9 

11.3 

14.5 

20.O 

l&S 



7.6 



$10 



as 

.7 
1.0 
3.1 
2.0 
4.1 
4.1 
3.9 
4.S 
11.9 
4.8 
4.3 
8.0 

4.0 



2.2 



1 Including 1 receiving under $3. 
s Including 2 receiving under $3. 



s Including 3 receiving under $3. 



This table shows a fairly steady increase in earnings as age in- 
creases, the climax being reached in the group aged 25 to 29, which 
has the highest level reached. Nevertheless not quite one-eighth of 
these earn as much as $10 a week. Taking the group as a whole, not 
quite one- third reach or pass $6. a week, while nearly one-half get 
less than $5. 

Premiums and fines as means of securing good and preventing bad 
work were not very generally used. 

Neither premiums nor fines are considered by most employers as 
being satisfactory means of encouraging speed, care, or regularity 
amon^ the women of the finishing department. A large number of 
estabhsliments reported that they had tried both these methods in 
the past, but had discarded them as bein^ without successful effect 
One employer concluded his opinion with the statement that "a 
damned good cussin' does a Slav girl more good than fining her," 
I The comparative unimportance of fines and premiums among the 
' women workers was indicated by the fact that the wage data gath< 
ered were influenced in almost no degree by the presence of such 
items.^ 
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ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

Very little of such employment was found. In six States at the 
time of this investigation there were no legal restrictions upon the 
employment of women. In four of the other States — ^Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, and Indiana — tlie employment of women at night 
was forbidden. Only one violation of this provision was found; in 
one Ohio establishment four women under 18 out of a total of 20 
investigated were reported to have been employed in violation of 
the law later than 7 p. m. once or more during the preceding year. 
In seven States — Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia — a maximum legal day for 
women had been established, and also, except in the case of Virginia, 
a maximum legal week. In four of thene States — Massachusetts, 
(Connecticut, New York, and Virginia — ^no violations of these laws 
were reported; in the others 57 wei*e reported as employed more 
hours per day than the law permitted and 130 as having a longer 
week than was legal. 

RELATION OF THE WORK TO HEALTH. 

IN1UBI0U8 CONDITIONS AND BUKBOUNDINOS. 

It was ini|>08sible in this investigation to have a physician s exami- 
nation of the workers or to keep any number of workers under obser* 
ration for a time sufficient to dem<mstrate the real effert of the work 
done. Con^^ecjucntly, only broad general stuteinents can be made. 
On the wliole there seemed nothing necessarily harmful about the 
work ex(*ept in the two occupations, taking olf the leer and sand 
blasting, which as performed in every factory visited were uncpies- 
timiably bad for the health of women. As the work of the factories 
is rf>mmonly carried on, however, there are stneral conditions inimical 
to health and several wcupations which are ol)viously injurious. Of 
the objectionable conditions the (commonest are constant standing, 
th<* lifting of heavy weights, and wet floors, 

(Vjnstant standing is the mast general. Questions on this point 
were answere<l by 1/J7*i females, ahnosl a third of the total normally 
eniployeil in the factories visited. The table following sliows tlie 
Hituation in regard to the use of seats among those questicmisi. 
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NUMBER OF FEMALES IN ESTABLISHMENTS INVESTIGATED STANDING CONSTANTLY, 
SITTING CONSTANTLY, AND SITTING PART OF THE TIME. BY OCCUPATIONS. 



OocupatJons. 



Taking off leer.. 
Mold cleaning. 



Tying stoppOTs. 
Cnippu 



ipping and filing 

\;appmg Jars 

Cutting oil flame 

Grinding, hand 

Grinding, chuck 

Glazing (disk only) 

Flute culling, hand 

Flute cutting, machino 

Needle etching 

Sand blasting 

Transferring 

Decorating (color) 

Smooth ing 

Washing and wiping bottles. 

Sorting and selecting 

Packing 

Wrapping 

Miscellaneous 

Gap-machino tending 

Demijohn making 

Vial making 



Total. 
Percent 



Total 
females 

con- 
cerned. 



24 

• 18 

17 

2i 

18 

67 

114 

4 

22 

13 

2 

20 

12 

47 

84 

12 

155 

220 

G2 

111 

160 

23 

38 

5 



1,272 



Nusnber of females- 



Standing 

con- 
stantly. 



17 
3 
1 
7 

11 

55 

110 

4 

13 



1 

17 
10 
10 
42 



147 

ISO 

53 

96 

93 

2 



872 



G8.5 



Sitting 

con- 
stantly. 



14 
8 

16 
4 
8 
3 



9 

13 

1 



1 
34 
42 
12 

2 
23 

1 

6 
44 
21 
38 

5 



305 



24.0 



Sittii^ 

part of 

time. 



7 
1 

8 
1 
8 

4 
1 



3 
1 
3 



6 

17 

8 

9 

23 



95 



EstablishmenU. 



Total 
con- 
cerned. 



7.6 



8 

10 

5 

8 

5 

12 

16 

1 

9 

3 

1 

6 

5 

10 

13 

2 

29 

36 

18 

23 

34 

3 

2 

1 



2C0 



Number 
inwhidi 
all or 
some of 
females 
in speci- 
fied occti- 
patioos 
sat at 
least part 
of tjma. 



2 
9 
5 

8 
2 
4 
3 
> •• 
5 
8 
1 
1 
2 
8 
ft 
3 
6 

16 
3 
7 

21 
2 
2 
1 



122 



46.9 



It will be noticed that more than two-thirds stand continuously. 
This is not necessary, as, with the exception of chuck grinding, 
there is no occupation in which at least some of the women do not 
sit for part of the time. The constant standing is due to the fact 
that in most of the occupations listed a person works more rapidly 
standing than sitting. Foremen therefore usually prohibit women 
the use of seats for even a part of the time, and pieceworkers, for 
the sake of greater earnings, tend to shun seats even when provided. 
Nevertheless, it was almost always noted that pieceworkers used 
seats from time to time when they were unwell or unduly tired^ and 
nearly all the employers who provided seats for time workers stated 
that cccasional sitting increases efficiency in the long run. 

The lifting and carrying by women of weights too heavy for 
anyone except a reasonably strong man is not a feature of many 
occupations, but it occurs at least occasionally in almost every fac- 
tory. It is most frequently found in the occupations of taking off 
the leer and sorting and packing. In most cases men were assigned 
to do the heavy lifting connected with this work, but their delay or 
negligence led the women to do it themselves. 
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Wet floors were complained of frequently, the complaints being 
evidently well based. This condition affects chiefly those persons 
doing washing and wiping, this being the occupation in which water 
is most freely used, but it is by no means limited to this one work. 
It is an entirely unnecessary condition. 

HABICFUI^ OCCUPATIONS. 

The principal occupations which, as commonly performed, are un- 
doubtedly harmful are taking off the leer, sand blasting, acid dipping, 
"* dusting,^ and ^spraying.'' In taking off the leer the constrained, 
stooping position in which most of the work is done and the frequent 
lifting of heavy weights are both objectionable. Sand blasting may 
l« rendered perfectly safe by the use of closed hoods. In most of 
the factories visited, however, such hoods were not used, and in 
many the workers had little or no protection from the fine sand and 
dftKs particles. In the opinion of practically all medical experts the 
harmful effects of such dust are very serious. The unpleasant and 
harmful effects of the hydrofluoric acid used in acid etching have 
Already been mentioned. As in the case of sand blasting, it is en- 
tirely possible to use devices which protect the worker completely 
from the acid fumes, but such devices were not generally found in 
the factories visited. 

Dusting and spraying are both methods of applying color to glass 
articles as a decoration. In dusting a finely powdered paint is 
dusted on by hand, while in spraying a liquid paint is applied by 
means of an atomizer. In both cases, unless proper hoods and ex- 
hausts are used, the poisonous spray or dust may escape into the 
•tmosphere and be directly inhaled by the workers. *^The several 
factories engaged in this class of work differ greatly in their degree 
'•f provision of proper hoods and exhausts.'^ 

It is to be noted that these occupations do not re<|uire numerous 
wfirkers. Excluding taking off the leer, othei*s than the immeiliate 
workers may be affected by the harmful conditions described; but 
eren so, not many are concerne<l. A rough approximation to the 
number affected will place it at about 150 out of a total of 4,C32 
females normally employed by all factories visited. 

REASONS FOR ENTERING INDUSTRY. 

Xo attempt was made to discover why these women were at work 
outidde of their homes;, but from 002 answers were secunKl to the 
qurry why they had entered the glasis industry. The largn^ group, 
1^7. said they could get better pay in this than in anything else open 
to ihem^ and practically the same number, 10A« said it was the only 
«ork ofien to them; 149 gave opportunity or convenience as their 
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reason; 77 came because other members of their family were already 
in it, and 93 becaxuse they had friends in it. The remainder, as might 
be expected, assigned a great variety of reasons, most of them 
amounting to a belief that the work was steadier or cleaner or better 
paid or easier than other work obtainable. On the whole, the women 
employed in these factories seemed less migratory than young work- 
ers frequently are. Of 708 whose industrial history was learned, 51 
per cent had spent their whole working time in the glass industry. 

SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLa 

The employment of women in the leer room seemed to be quite gen- 
erally considered objectionable, but concerning their work in the 
finishing room there is greater diversity of opinion. A considerable 
number of women and girls are so employed, mostly in work which 
does not involve much physical strain, which is not dangerous and 
which has no inherently harmful features. The wage level is low, 
but not strikingly so as compared with women's industries in general. 
Hours are usually moderate and night work is practically imknown. 
The reasons assigned by the women for entering the industry show 
that many of them consider it more desirable work at better pay than 
anything else open to them, but many of the employers and managers 
seemed very doubtful as to whether a glass factory was a fit place 
-for a woman to work. Their doubt seemed largely based on a vague 
idea of unsuitability which they did not themselves try to define. 
Probably only time can show whether or not this feeling is justified. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND GIRLS IN MAKING INCAN- 

DESCENT LAMPS. 

The manufacture of incandescent lamps is an industry of recent 
development. Most of the processes, requiring accuracy, speed, and 
delicate manipulation, but little physical strength, are peculiarly 
suited to female workers, and as a consequence the industry is largely 
in their hands. Eight establishments were visited, employing nor- 
mally 4,123 employees, of whom 78.2 per cent were females aged 16 
and over and 1.7 per cent were girls under 16. In other words, prac- 
tically four-fifths of all the workers were females. 

The processes of manufacture are too numerous and complex to be 
described in a summary, but practically all have three common 
characteristics — the minuteness of the work, the extreme speed at 
which the operations are performed, and as a corollary of these two 
the necessity of maintaining a uniform position for long i>eriods 
together. 

The minuteness of the work done can be partially appreciated by 
inspecting an ordinary carbon or tungsten lamp, the filament of which 
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is n(»l clearly vimble unless the lamp is held dose to the eyes and in a 
atronj; li^t Yet these minute filaments must be prepared and 
mounted with absolute accuracy. Other operations, while not quite 
so trying as these, still demand the best sight and the closest atten- 
tion, and all are rendered more exacting by the necessity for speed. 

SPEED RATE. 

Since the inception of this industry there has been a material re« 
duction in the cost of the finished lamps. ^^ This reduction has been 
possible only because of the increased rapidity with which the lamp 
could be produced and the consequent decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion.^^ A part of this increased speed is due to the simplification of 
processes and the introduction of machines which relieve the opera- 
tt^r of some part of the work; but by far the greater part is due to 
the increased speed of the operators. This increase in speed is the 
result of a carefidly planned policy of the manufacturers, who have 
fostered it by highly developed methods. 

Tliese methods are four in number: First, the establishment of a 
minimum output below which the employees dare not fall, for fear 
of discharge. At the time of this investigation a tabulation of the 
output of all employees for a period of six weeks had just been com- 
pleted in one establishment as a basis on which to establish minimum 
Ktandards in all occupations. The fact that this system is not in 

Sneral use, however, seems to indicate that it is of no great efficacy, 
cond, the payment of higher piece rates for increased pnMliiction. 
In one of the factories, for example, the rates paid for ^^ gem '' moimt- 
ing are as follows : 

r#r 1.000. 

Output unil<^r 000 jwr day— $l.of^ 

Output 000 to 1,<I00 ppr flay 107 

OutTvot 1.000 to 1.100 per dny.. 1. 1:! 

Output I.IUO and over per diiy _ 1. 17 

In the case of the highest net output, 1.200, the differencH^ to 
ilie o|>erator between bi*iiig paid at the Iow4»st rule and liiglu'st is 
the difference lietween $1/24 and $1.40, or IG cents per day— that is, 
more than 10 per cent of the total wages. Nunien)U8 instiincvs of 
similar de%'ires were encountered, and fnmi the evidenro of lM>th 
managers and emplovees it is hiphly successful in securing grentlv 
inrrea>ied outputs. 'fhiixK a niethcMl very similar to that ju^t t*ite<I, 
Uiat of giving Ixmusc^s for all pnMluctioh above a certain standiinl. 
Tills method is likewine widely uneil. The fourth uiul last of these 
methods is i>erhap8 the most interesting. When an entin*ly new 
prvMvtn (s intro<luced or there is some one occupation the output of 
which has fallen Inflow normal, one of the most skilletl and willing 
workers is made the ^* leader*^ of a group. She acts as a piunnnaker, 
and is urged to her best efforts to increaM^ both her own nriHiiiction 
and that of her group liv ()eing paid 5 \wr cent mon* than tn<* fiveragrp 
of the entire group, in such a case the UHe of UmiiM^ or gradcMl 
piece rates is ordinarily added in order to urge tlie individual work- 
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ers to their highest speed. After this system has been in vogue 
for a short time and the girls have become accustomed to workmg 
at their maximum efficiency the ^^ leader'' is removed, the bonuses 
discarded, and according to the testimony of many of the girls 
the piece rate is cut to such a point that the average wage level is 
as it was when the employees were producing much less. By this 
means the production is said in several cases to have been doubled 
within a short time. 

Beside these specific methods of increasing the output in the 
different occupations the same results are secured by the regulation 
of piece rates. It is difficult to say- just how far this policy is 
characteristic of the industry or to what degree it is practiced in 
the separate establishments, but the attitude is strikingly illustrated 
in the statement of a superintendent, who when asked how he was 
able to maintain rapid production without the use of premiums 
replied : " We keep the piece rate so low that they have to keep right 
at it in order to make a living." 

[ These rapid and forced increases in the quantity of goods pro- 
duced, however, necessarily react on the quality by increasing the 
proportion of imperfect products. To onset this tendency a set 
of fines is introduced as a penalty for imperfect work or breakage, 
bonuses are given for the largest percentage of perfect ware, or in 
some cases a combination of the two methods is used. In one of the 
largest establishments, for example, the average production and 
average breakage for each occupation as well as each individual are 
calculated everjr day. In those occupations in which the tendency 
to breakage or imperfect work is greatest, such as sealing-iu, those 
having good production above the average of the occupation receive 
a bonus of one-third the full rates for all they have saved above 
the average. Those having a loss greater than the average are fined, 
but in a progressive ratio greater than the ratio of loss, and if em- 
ployees fall constantly or very far below the average they are dis- 
charged. In other cases special fines are imposed, of the nature and 
amount of which it was found that the majority of the emplovees 
were ignorant. These fines at times become very onerous, an^ in 
at least one case there was a strike against them. In 1908 a system 
of fines was imposed on the "hub makers" in one of the estab- 
lishments, which resulted in the girls losing an average of about 
50 cents per week in fines, which represented approximately 7 per 
cent of their total wages. After standing the deductions for several 
weeks the girls refused to work until the fines were abolished, and 
succeeded after a little delay in gaining their point. 

One of the establishments, that in which the general level of niece 
rates is highest, however, is peculiar in that its policy is not to force 
the speed of production, but, if anything, to restrict it. In pursu- 
ance of this policy the pieceworkers, who are required to remain in 
the factory until closing time, are given other work after they have 
exhausted their regular supply, and are paid for this extra work 
either on time rates or at 20 per cent less than the regular piece rates 
for the same class of work. This scheme has been adopted to prevent 
too fast work by supplying the additional work at a lower rate, as 
well as to prevent too slow work that some of the employees tend to 
do when they know that the supply is limited and that tliey might as 
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well ^*go slow I' and make it last through full time. The reduction 
of 20 per cent in the rates for the additional work is justified on the 
(n^tind that the girls, when given work for an hour or two to which 
Ihey are unaccustomed, are not as ei&cient as the regular workers and 
wake a great deal of material.^ 

MAINTENANCE OP UNIFORM POSITION. 

With most of the work, and particularly with those operations 
which require very clear and close vision, there is only one position 
in which it is possible to do the work to the best advantage as con- 
cerns either quality or speed. As a rule the posture which must be 
assumeti is one in which the employee is stooped over a bencli or 
table with the work only a few inches away from her eyes. Theoreti- 
cally, almost all the employees have the choice of sitting or standing, 
and as a rule seats are provided in all the establishments wherever 
it is possible to utilize them. But owing to the fact that earnings are 
su directly connected with both the quantity and the quality of the 
nork produced the employees must of necessity maintain the posture 
in which both these results can be best obtained. 

COMPOSITION OF THE LABOR FORCE. 

Most of the establishments visited were situated in large towns 
where .the supply of labor is abundant, and there was evidence that 
in hiring employees the managers exercised careful discrimination 
based on experience. Hence the age, sex, and nationality of em- 
ploj'ees are not the result of mere chance, but are due to the fact 
that i>ersonft of those given characteristics have been found by ex- 
fK»rience to Ik» Iwst suited to the industry. 

In view of this fact peculiar interest attaches to the pnulominanco 
of women. It has already l>een stated that they form four-fifths 
of the total employees, but if employees engagi^d in such occupations 
fts stoking, freight handling, dynamo tending, and tbe like t)e ex- 
rlu<Ied, their proportion is lorper. In the occupations in which 
«omen and girls are employed at all they form %.8 per cent of the 
rmployees. 

Of 2,756 concerning whom detailed information was secure<I, 34.7 
|ier cent wei'e native Iwrn of native parents, 40.3 per cent were native 
liom of foreign parents, and 25 per cent were foi*eign l)om. Their 
ap* distribution w*as as follows: 



* Vol. Ill, t;\nm ln<1uatry. h>. 47t» 4^1. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 



Age. 



Under 15 Tears 

15 years 

16 years 

17 years 

ISjrears 

19 years 

20 years 

21 years 

22 years 

23 years 



Number. 


Per cent. 


14 


0.5 


53 


1.9 


274 


9.9 


374 


13.6 


351 


12.7 


321 


11.6 


281 


10.2 


178 


6.5 


161 


5.5 


138 


5.0 



' Age. 



24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 yean 

Others reported as 21 years 

and over 

Total 




100.0 



Very young workers are noticeably few, only 2.4 per cent being 
under 16. Still the age level is low. Very nearly one-half (48.1 per 
cent) are found in the group aged 17 to 20, inclusive, and three-fifths 
(60.4 per cent) are under 21. Only 12.9 per cent were reported as 
being 25 or over. As might be expected in so young a group, the 
great majority were single, 142 were married, and 79 were widowed, 

separated, or divorced. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

In four establishments the working time was 10 hours a day from 
Monday to Friday and 6 hours on Saturday. In two cases the hours 
were shorter, 52^ and 54 hours a w^k, and in two establishments 
they were, respectively, 58 and 60 hours. The work is not seasonal, 
overtime was unusual, and nightwork for women was practically 
unknown. 

EARNINGS. 

The general level of wages in the electric-lamp industry is, for the 
women at least, relatively high. The average earnings per hour of all 
women over 16 years is 13.71 cents, which, assuming a 10-hour day 
and a 55-hour week as a rule for the industry, means approximately 
$1.35 per day, or $7.50 per week as the average wage. There is, how- 
ever, a wide variation between the earnings in the various establish- 
ments, as shown in the following table : 

AVERAGE EARNINGS PER HOUR AND PER FULL WEEK OF 56 HOURS FOB ALL 
FEMALES 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC-LAKP ESTAB* 
LI8HMENTS, BY NATIVITY. 



If* A ^ ^. 1 X— ^ 


Native bom of na- 
thre parents. 


Native born of for- 
eign parents. 


Foreign bom. 


TotaL 


Establish- 
ment. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Average 
earnings 
-per hour. 


Employ- 


Average 
earnings 
per boor. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Average 
earnings 
I)erhour. 


Employ- 
ees. 


Avenge 
eamingi 
perbour. 


Avvnca 
per week. 


A 


473 
95 

211 
82 
34 
17 
19 
11 


$0.1396 
.1469 
.1178 
.1401 
.1279 
.1600 
.1115 
.1072 


791 

115 

112 

22 

14 

10 

6 


10.1381 
.1443 
.1159 
.1384 
.1492 
.1543 
.1198 


447 
207 
6 
6 
5 
2 
3 
1 


10.1398 
.1467 
.1252 
,1274 
.1467 
.1693 
.1630 
.1234 


1,711 

417 

329 

110 

53 

29 

28 

12 


10.1390 
.1456 
.1171 
.1390 
.1853 
.1586 
.1189 
.1084 


$7.66 


B 


8.00 


c 


7.05 


D 


7.50 


E 


7.46 


F 


8.35 





0.90 


H 


6.05 










Total.. 


942 


.1332 


1,070 


.1360 


677 


.1419 


2,689 


.13n 


7.60 
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The data with reference to local conditions necessary to explain 
the differences existing between the average wages in the various es- 
tablishments are lacking. The differences are not to be explained by 
tlie relative piece rates paid, or by the size of the town, or by the 
general composition of the labor force. The two establishments in 
which the wage level is lowest are situated, the one in a city of ovw 
SOjOOO, the other in a small town ; while those two in which the level 
is highest are likewise one in a large city, the other in a town. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

With one exception tlie buildings were far from modem and gen- 
erally inferior to what would be expected in so highly developed an 
]ndustr}\ Fire escapes were rather generally lacking. There were 
only two establishments in which any special facilities for washing 
were provided; these two also had dressing rooms, but the remaining 
six had only closets or lockers in which clothing could be hung. 
Lunch rooms and rest rooms were exceptional, only one example of 
each being found. Toilet accommodations for women were sufficient 
in live establishments and in good condition as to cleanliness in the 
aan>e number of cases. 

SUMMARY. 

The manufacture of electric lumps is very largely in the hands of 
women and girls. It is work which retiuirea speed and dexterity 
rather than manual strength, so is unsuitcd to many of the newer 
immigranLs: practically 75 per cent of the fcniale workers studied 
wen* native bom. The age level is low, three-fifths of the female 
employees I)eing under 21, but child labor is little used, only 2A 
per (^nt being under IC. Earnings are relatively high, the average 
w»ge |)er week varying from $r).J)5 to $S.35, according to the establish- 
tiient 8tudie<l. The most cons)>iruousIy ol)jo<*tionable feature of the 
«(irk is the s{>eed at which it is carried on, this si>eed being carefully 
fullered and insi^^teil upon by the managers. 

FAMILY CONDITIONS AND SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF 

FAMILY INCOME. 

The fourth port of the report is devoted to a study of family con- 
ditions of woman and child workers in the glass industry. To obtain 
the data for this, the names of a certain nuinln'r of woman and child 
employees of various ages were taken from the pay rolls of catJi 
eatablishment investigated, visits were made to thoir luinuvs and 
schedules of detailed information stvurcd for them. Altogi>ther 
2A*^7 families were visite<l, distributeil over 14 States, in inon* than 
1(K) Heparatc conununities. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF FAMILIES* 

Few or no distinctive characteristics were presented by these fami- 
lies. " So far as could be ascertained they do not form a particular 
class, nor do they represent any particular element of American 
life/' Racially and industrially they reflected the general conditicHis 
of the community in which they were found. No especial type seems 
to be peculiarly adapted to glass making, and no one race or class has 
shown a marked tendency to take it up. There is almost no trace in 
the glass industry of such an institution as the ^ glass family ,'' in the 
sense that there is in certain cotton communities a distinct type of 
*'mill family." For this there are two reasons: First, the glass fac- 
tory can rarely offer employment to all the members of a family, and 
secondly, when it does this condition is only a temporary one. A 
glass factory might be able to use all the young boys it can obtain, 
but owing to the make7up of its working force it would normally 
employ only a small proportion of the adult male labor naturally 
found in the families from which these yoimg boys came, and a still 
smaller proportion of the adult female labor. Owing to this same 
make-up of the working force, as the young boys become in their 
turn adults many of them must of necessity leave the industry, so 
that even in the exceptional cases where a whole family is employed, 
as the children grow older some of them must normally leave the glass 
factory and the family becomes diversely employed. 

COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES; EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

The 2,137 families averaged 6.3 members and 3 wage earners per 
family. In 80.6 per cent of these families the father, and in 97.7 
per cent the mother was living and with the family. In 47 per cent 
there were male children aged 16 or over, in 52.8 per cent there were 
female children aged 16 and over, in 78.7 per cent children of 14 or 15, 
and in 77 per cent children under 14. Practically 95 per cent of the 
fathers and 13.9 per cent of the mothers were working and contribut- 
ing to the family support. The proportion of children in the various 
age groups at work was as follows: 

Per cent. 

MiileB 10 and over 96.4 

Femnles 16 nnd o>er SO. 2 

Children 14 nnd 15 years of age 80.5 

Children under 14 years of age 4.1 

The proportion of younger children at work can not be taken as 
significant, since in many cases the family was visited simply be- 
cause it had a child at work. The proportion of those over 16 at 
work is probably more normal. It will be observed that while the 
employment of girls aged 16 or over is less universal than the em- 
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plovment of boys of that age, it is still very common, four-fifths 
of such girls being at work. The putting to work of children under 
14 18 evidently comparatively unusual in these families. 

SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF FAMILY INCOME. 

The net incomes of the families difTer widely according to the 
niake-up of the contributing membership. These variations are 
i^ho«'n in the following table : 

ATerage net iacoine, per family, of families having — 

Fathers at work $820 

Mothers at work 616 

Hale children 16 and over at work 1,017 

Female children 16 and over at work 905 

Children 14 and 16 at work 863 

Children nnder 14 at work 759 

Net income for all families 855 

It would be expected that mothers of families would not be work- 
ing outdde their homes unless under decided eccmomic pressure, 
^ it is not surprising that the families with such workers show the 
lowest net incomes found, falling more than $200 below the average 
for the whole group. The families in which children under 14 are 
at work have the next lowest incomes, falling $96 below the general 
average, while the highest prosperity is found in the families hav- 
ing male children 16 or over at work. In the majority of these 
families there would ako be fathers at work and the larger incomes 
show the effect of the combined earnings. 

The proportion of the net family income contributed by ea(*h class 
^f workers was as follows : 

Por criit.' 

Fathers 56.0 

Hotliers - 25.1 

ICal^chUdreii 16 and over 37.8 

Feflnale children 16 and over — 26. 7 

Children 14 and 15 years of age- 18,0 

Children under 14 15. 7 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this table is the percentage 
fxmtributed by working fathers. The father's full earnings are 
coanted as contributions, yet in families having fathers less than 
three-fifths of the family income came from that source. Evidently, 
although the father was the most important single wage earner, his 
earnings alone would have been very far from sufficient to keep up 
the family standards in a great number of cases. The proportions 
contributed by other memWrs show no unexpected features. 

* 1Wm» per era to apply In Mcb <aM only lo th« lacooif* of famlllM havlag worlWfa «l 
«4 elaaa, 

9Q0Q8*— B«n. 175—16 11 
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An interesting point in the discussion of the family incomes is the 
extent to which the wage-earning members turn their earnings into 
the common fund. The father, mother, and younger children usually 
contribute all they make, but the children aged 16 and over often 
expect to retain part of their earnings. The following table shows 
the degree to which this is done : 

PERCENTAGES OF CONTRffiUTION TO THE FAMILY FUNDS BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS 
OF AQE AND OVER AND THEIR AVERAGE EARNINGS AND CONTRIBUTIONS DURING 
THE YEAR, BY SEX OP CHILDREN AND NATIVITY AND RACE OF HEADS OF FAM- 
ILIES. 





Namber of fam- 
Uieswith— 


ingsof— 


Average amount 
by- 


Per cent of ewn- 

ings given 

family by — 


* 

Nativity and race of bead of famllj. 


Male 

wage 

earners 

in this 

age 
group. 


Female 

wage 

earaen 

in this 

•«• 
group. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Males. 


Fe- 
males. 


Native bom of native parents: 

White '..!77. 


375 

38 

106 

473 


829 

30 

113 

468 


S369 
284 
355 


$198 
174 
218 
206 


6250 
206 

260 
29S 


$161 
158 
186 
188 


67.8 
72.7 
75.5 
80.4 


81.3 


Colorad 


01. 


Native bom of forei^ parents 

Foreign bora 


8.S.4 
90.5 






ToUl 


984 


939 


366 


204 


273 


177 


74.6 


86.4 







Some very marked differences between races as well as between 
sexes appear in this table. For the group as a whole the adult female 
children contribute a distinctly larger poHion of their earnings to 
their families than do the adult male children, 86.4 per cent as 
against 74.6 per cent. A larger proportion of their earnings is 
contributed by the native-born colored females than by those of any 
of the other race groups. The foreign-bom daughters of foreign par- 
ents contribute more than native-born daughters of foreign parents 
and the latter in turn more than native-born daughters of native par- 
ents. The difference between any of these groups is not very marked, 
the extremes being 81.2 per cent and 91 per cent. Among the male 
adult children the only difference in this racial order is that the 
native-born colored stand next to the native-bom whites of native 
parents in the relative smallness of their contributions. 



MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK. 



A special study was made of the married women living as heads 
of families who were engaged in gainful pursuits. Of these there 
were 291, whose racial distribution is shown by the following 
figures : 
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?nnCBER AND PKR CENT OF MOTRRRS COJTTRTBnTINO TO THE FAMILY SUPPORT. 

BY NATIVITY AND RACE. 



Nfttivity wad ran of mothera. 



Nallw bora of iMtiw ponnU: 
Wbic« 



KaClT» bom of loivlgii p««oU: 

»qglrti 

Frvorb 

G«niutfi 

urn 

ItaUM,0oatli 

PolUi 

Othiri 



TMy. 



KOflirii 



IrM 

Itattui, Bouth. 

PolWk 

Otb»r8UTs... 



Gfaad total. 



Number. 



115 
56 



16 
14 



S7 



7 

» 
U 

7 
7 
4 

• 



Porouit 

llrinf 

with 

family. 



15.1 
6R.3 



25. • 



10. ft 

18.9 



i3 



13.6 



8.6 

11. S 

IS. ft 

14. • 

S.4 

a.0 
u.t 



•.ft 

iii 



The colored families show a much larger proportion of gainfully 
emplovecl mothers than appears in any other race, while among the 
PoliFh and other Slavic races such employment of married women 
k( unusuaL 

The average per capita income of the families in which the mothers 
were at work, exclusive of the mother's contribution, varied, accord- 
ing to the woman^s condition as to husband, from $1.20 to $2.10 |)er 
wrek; in 16A cases this per capita was less than $2 and in 110 it was 
lc&8 than $l.riO. The average meml>ership was «^. The average groHS 
annual family income was $071 and the average annual earnings of 
tlie wiires $154. 

It may be accepted that among the families now Innng considere^I 
the employment at lucrative work of a married woman living as the 
maternal head of a household is almost entirely a matter of e<*onomio 
romnulsion* l^suallv the mother works only as a result of family 
need — to assist the family when poverty press(»s, not simply to raise 
tlie standard of living, as is so often the case in the matter of child 
labor* 

To determine the causes of this economic necessity a special study 

was made of 140 families l(K*atcil in 8 repre.MMitativc communities in 

which the mother was gainfully employed. In 01 cases (07.2 per 

rent) the hubband was either dead, had abandcmed his family re- 

s|Minf:ibilitieb, or was incapacitated, in 2 cas4^ he was idle, and in 4t 
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was at work. In other words, in only 32.8 per cent of these families 
was there a father able to work if he chose, while in 973 other fam- 
ilies investigated in these 8 communities in which the mothers were 
not gainfully employed 84.3 per cent had fathers able to work. 

The importance of the fact pointed out is clear. The absence from 
a family of a father able to contribute to its support in itself tends 
toward economic distress. Usually it means the withdrawal of the 
most responsible, if not the most important, contributor to the family 
support, and always it tends to change the economic organization of 
the family.* 

In 13 of the 46 families in which there were fathers living and not 
incapacitated dissipation and shif tlessness on the part of the fathers 
were responsible for the necessity which forced the mother to work ; 
in 10 cases the wife had gone to work owing to the' temporary illness 
or disablement of the husband. In 23 cases the husband was a steady 
worker, but in only 6 of these cases did he rise above the grade of 
the unskilled laborer. 

Only 35 married women, not heads of families, were found at work. 
Usually they were widows or divorced or separated wives who, the 
husbands' support having been withdrawn, were living with thSr 
parents, parents-in-law, or other near relatives. The group was so 
small that the data concerning it possess little significance. 

SINGLE WOMEN 16 TEABS OF AGE AND OVER, AT WORK. 

In 1,129 of the 2,137 families visited single women aged 16 and 
over were found to the number of 1,537. In every case these were 
either actual daughters of the families with whom they were living 
or were living with them as adopted daughters. The following table 
shows the number and per cent at work, using this term to indicate 
employment as wage earners : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SINGLE WOMEN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AT WORK 

AND NOT AT WORK. 



Females over 16 yean of age and over: 
At work- 
in glass indiutry 

Not in glass Industry 

Total at woik 

Not at work 

Total investigated 



Nmnber. 



780 
455 



1.235 
30a 



1,537 



Per cent. 



63.2 

36.8 



80.4 
19.6 



100.0 



Although this table shows four-fifths of these women at work, it 
yet does not fully present the prevalence of wage-earning employ- 
ment among them. Most of those reported as not at work had been 
employed in previous years and expected to work again as soon as 

ly^L in, Qiast Indnetxy, p. 688. 
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«ork could be obtained. Evidently it was almost as much a matter 
of custom for the daughters as for the sons to go to work. 

The average age at beginning work was 16, though the great 
majority had beguir earlier. These women were in no sense tempo- 
rary or casual workers. Almost without exception they held regu- 
lar positions, usually at some form of factory work, and worked as 
regularly as their employment permitted. The following table shows 
the average nimibcr of days worked and the average daily and an- 
nual earnings during the preceding year of those for whom these 
facts could be learned : 



AVaiUOE ANNUAL DAYS WORKED AND AVERAGE EARNINGS OF SINGLE WOMEN 

16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AT WORK. BY AGE. 


A0B. 


Number 


Averaee 
days 

worked 
pftst 
year. 


AvtngB 

etfntnpi 

past 

year. 


AvwifS 
wonM. 


I6 7«M1 


283 

233 

197 

106 

106 

76 

66 

46 

36 

63 

43 


216 
228 
240 
231 
239 
233 
234 
24H 
239 
242 
244 


$163 
1K3 
314 
306 
233 
319 
214 
244 
246 
292 
2G3 


itt.79 


Hymn 


•M 


IHyvn.. 


•61 


nymn , ., 


•M 


39TMn 


•tv 


2iJ5n:::::;::::: :.:.:::...:.:::.:.:....::::.::::::::: 


.f4 


22rmn 


••1 


nymn 


•91 


t4Tmn 


i.oi 


tf Ua»y«an 


1.0 


ffk jrOWlUMt OTtT 


L6i 






T«nJ 


1.232 


231 


306 


,m 







In this table, as in a previous one relating to earnings of women 
glass workers, there appears a fairly steady increase with age in 
earning rapacity which reaches its climax between 25 and 30, the 
group aged 25 to 20 showing the maximum daily and annual earn- 
ings. The number of days worked during the year does not vary 
greatly with age; such variation as exists seems mainly irregular. 

CHfLORBN AT WORK. 

In the 2437 families investigated there were 5^12 children lietween 
r> and 10 years old. The following table shows the occupation of 
ihe«e children by age groups: 

COItORBN UNDBR l« YEARS Or AGR AT WORK. AT M'UOOL. ASI> AT HOUR, BY AGS 

URUUIU 



A(pv granpa. 



tuitlvMn 
UMtfUy« 

MMdUyvMi 
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The proportion at school decreases and the proportion at work in* 
creases progressively in each successive age group. The proportion 
in the youngest group of those neither at work nor at school depended 
largely upon the opportunities'ior school going offered by the neigh- 
borhood in which the child happened to live. 

The employment of children 14 or 15 years old was very general, 
only 119 families being found in which there were children of these 
ages not at work (7.1 per cent of the total families having such 
children). In all 1,696 children of these ages were found at work, 
representing 1,502 families. One was an orphan, 228 were children 
of widows, 66 were children of deserted mothers, 33 had incapacitated 
fathers, 18 had idle lathers, 78 had both parents at work, and 1,272 
had fathers at work. Exclusive of the children's earnings, the aver- 
age annual income of the families these children came from was $762, 
and the average weekly per capita income was $2.22, this per capita 
ranging from less than $1 in the case of 210 families to $4 or over in 
the case of 166 families. The average membership per family was 6.6. 

The employment of children under 14 was not common, only 197 in 
a total of 4,768 being found at work. Of these 197 the boys num- 
bered 180 ; the girls 17. No girls and only 26 boys were found working 
under 12 years of age. There were no full orphans among them, but 
34 were children of widows, 9 of deserted wives, 1 had an incapaci- 
tated and 1 an idle father, 24 had both father and mother at work, 
and in 128 cases the father but not the mother was working. The 
average family membership was 6.8, the average per capita weekly 
earnings, exclusive of earnings of children under 14, were $1.97, the 
range being from less than $1 (30 families) to $4 and over (5 
families). 

Bmplosrmmt of orpluina. 

As tlie glass industry is often charged with exploiting the labor of 
orphan children, inquiry was made as to the parental condition of all 
children found working in glass factories. Beports were received 
from 3,433. Of these 2.4 per cent were full orphans, 15.4 per cent 
were fatherless, though their mothers were living, 7.1 per cent had 
fathers living but mothers dead, and 75.1 per cent had both parents 
living. 

It is impossible to say how this compares with the situation in 
industry generally, but a comparison is possible with three other in- 
dustries covered by this investigation — cotton, silk, and clothing. In 
each of these, as in the glass industry, names of women and children 
had been taken from pay rolls and data secured concerning their 
family condition. A smaller proportion of orphanhood was disclosed 
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by this method than by the questioning in the factory, because ordi* 
narily family schedules could not be obtained for children whose par* 
ents were both dead. Nevertheless, as the same method was pursued 
in all fcMir investigations, the degree of error is presumably the same, 
and results seem comparable. The following table presents the com- 
parison in concise form : 

NrVBKR OP CmLDRBK UNDER 16 AT WORK HAVING FATHERS DEAD, DIVORCED, 
OR DXSKRTBD, AND INCAPACrTATBD, WITH PER CENT EACH GROUP IS OF TOTAL 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS AT WORK, BY INDUSTRIES. 





FftilMTdMd. 


Fatbn diToroed or 
danrtod. 


Father IdcumcI- 
Uled. 


Total. 


Total 

ttumtier 

of 


toAvtry. 


NoBbw. 


PWOMlt 


Number. 


Percent. 


NuDtber. 


Percent 


Ntimber. 


Percent. 


diildren 

under 16 

yean at 

work. 


GiMi 

CnttflS 


117 

aca 

404 
234 


15.7 
U.9 
13.3 
13.7 


18 

75 

164 

37 


2.4 

4.0 
5.4 

2.3 


27 
34 

115 
47 


3.6 
1.8 
3.8 
2.8 


182 
372 
6S3 
31S 


21,7 
W.7 
22.5 
18.7 


746 

i.kn 

3,032 
l,70t 



It appears from this table that the glass industry is proportion- 
ately a smaller employer of fatherless children than is the clothing 
indufllry. As, however, the number of children in the clothing in- 
dutitry ia small, a more satisfactory comparison is with the silk and 
cotton industries. Such a comparison shows the glass industiy to be 
DO larger an employer of fatherless children than the cotton industry, 
aad but slightly larger than the silk industry. From these data it is 
evident that there is no warrant for tlie charge that the glass indus- 
try exploits such children in any unusual degree. 

EBLATION or BMPLOTMBNT OP CmLDBEN TO FAMILY INCOMB. 

In regard to this point a careful study was made of 864 families in 
eight representative communities, each having at least one child 
under 16 at work. The total earnings of all immediate meml)ers of 
the family living at home, plus gifts or income from lodgers, to- 
gether with tlie money value of any produce raised and ustnl by the 
family, have been combined to give the total income of the fiimily. 
The following table diows the incomes of tlie fnmilios avenigi*d for 
the year studied, first including and second excluding the earnings 
of children under 16. 
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FAHILIS8 IN EIGHT SELECTED COlOCUNTTiES RECEIVING CLASSIFIED PER CAPITA 
WEEKLY INCOMES, WITH AND WITHOUT EARNINGS OF CHILDREN, AND PER CENT 
RECEIVING LESS THAN THE HIGHEST AMOUNT SPECIFIED. 



Per capita weekly income. 


Number of families 

in eacb per capita 

group with earnings 

oichildren-^ 


Per cent of families 

receiving leas than 

highest amoimt of 

specified eroop with 

earnings of childTeih- 




Included. 


Excluded. 


Included. 


Eninded. 


Under $0.40 


1 

6 

41 

61 

102 

113 

107 

95 

86 

54 

50 

84 

28 

28 

10 

7 

41 


17 

37 

85 

118 

109 

122 

80 

73 

65 

43 

37 

22 

18 

5 

12 

6 

25 


0.1 
.8 

6.5 
12.6 
24.4 
37.5 
49.9 
60.9 
70.9 
77.2 
83.0 
86.9 
90.1 
99.3 
94.5 
95.3 
100.0 


2.0 


10.40 and under S0.80 


6.3 


10.80 and under $1.20 


16l1 


$1.20 and under $1.60 


29.7 


$1.G0 and under $2 


42.4 


$2 and under $Z40 


56.5 


$2.40 and under $2.80 


66.7 


$2.80 and under $3.20 : 


74.2 


$3.20 and under $3.50 


80.6 


$3.60 and under $4 


85.5 


$4 and under $4.40 


89.8 


$4.40 and under $4. 80 


92.3 


$4.80 and under $5.20 


04.4 


$5.20 and under $5.60 


95.0 


$5.60 and under $6 


96.4 


$0 and under $6.40 


97.1 


$6.40 and over 


100.0 






Total 


864 


864 













The variations in this table are extreme, whether or not the chil- 
(Ireu's earnings are included. As a basis for discussion it was as- 
sumed that a weekly per capita income of $2 is the least upon which 
a normal family can avoid the pressure of actual poverty. It ap- 
peal's that 49S (57.6 per cent) of these families were in possession of 
an income above this amount, even if the earnings of the children 
were excluded. With this group, therefore, it was concluded that 
economic necessity as distinguished from a simple desire for money 
was not the primary motive for putting the children to work. Seven 
other families possessed property the sale of which would have en- 
abled them to dispense with their children's earnings for a consider- 
able period at least ; so that in their cases also it can not be said that 
absolute poverty forced them to let the children work. Fifty-two 
families were found in which adults who should have contributed to 
the income had been idle during all or part of the preceding year 
without such sufficient cause as illness, inability to obtain work, or 
the like. Had they not been thus unjustifiably idle, the income would 
have reached or exceeded $2 per capita weekly. This leaves 307 
families (35.5 per cent of the original group) in which it might 
fairly be said that the children's work was necessitated by poverty.* 

1 1n Vol. VII, Conditions noder which Childron Leave School to Qo to Work, p. 46, a 
similar etudy of incomes and resoarces shows that of 620 children 180, or 80 per cent, 
were forced to take up work by economic necessity. 
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UUSONB. OTHBS THAN ECONOMIC. FOB EMPLOTMENT OP CHnj>BBN. 

5>everal reasons are given to account for the employment of children 
under 16 when it is not a matter of economic necessity. One of the 
moeit important is the desire to have the boy learn the trade, coupled 
with ac()uieHcence in the claim set up by most glass men that to leam 
the trade of glass blower a boy must begin young. It has already 
been }Hiinted out^ that comparatively few of those who enter the 
Ixiys' occupations ever become real apprentices; but since some do, 
each one has a chance. 

Making this reason more effective is a disbelief in the utility of 
** book learning '^ in practical life. 

There was in Pennsvlvania, New Jersey, and West Virginia 
* * ^ almost a settled conviction that the efficiency of schools and 
school models and ideals and its methods of obtaining them were 
alike inadecjuate to the needs of real life, and that the boy would 
leam more of real use to him in the factory than in the schools.* 

In the case of immigrants a frequent cause was the idea that 
the school was a preparation chiefly for confirmation, and that con- 
frequently when a child had been confirmed there was no purpose in 
his attending longer. A more active reason was the absorbing desire 
among immigrants to own a home. ^'At enormous risks they buy a 
home, paying a little down on it, and from that moment every particle 
of earning power the family possesses must be taxed to its fullest 
imtil the mortgage is paid.*' Company pressure as a cause for 
putting children to work seemed of little importance. 

ILUTBRACT AMONG cmLDREN UNDEE U. 

Illiteracy in the sense of being totally unable to read and write 
was rare, only 64, or S.4 per cent, of the 1,803 children under 10 
from whom information on tliis point was received being thus handi- 
capped. Forty-four others were unable to read and write English, 
though able to read and write their own language. 

COMPANY STORES. 

The company store as an adjunct of a glass factory is found 
mainly in Uie East, especially in New Jersey. Its im|)ortance has 
declineil materially even here since 10()0, owing largely to the oppo- 
sition of Uie (ilass Bottle Blowers' Association, which in U><hi took 
a decided stand against it in a strike and won. This settUnl the ques- 
tion, as far as skilled operatives in union factories were concerned, 
but left the system unchanged for unskilletl labor and employees of 

»8m 9. isa. <VoL 111. OlAM IsJnatry, p. 5(i«. 
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nonunion factories. Nine company stores were found in operation 
during the investigation. Practically all the unskilled laborers who 
had families traded either wholly or in part at the company store. 
A number of cases were foimd in which the credit at the company 
store was used to its fullest extent, so that on pay day nothing was 
coming to the worker. A number of these cases were investigated, 
and it was found that the situation was due not to shiftlessness or 
poor management, but to the poor earning capacities of the unedu- 
cated and untrained workers of the family. 

Statements differed as to whether buying at the company store 
was compulsory. Most of the employees questioned felt that a failure 
to give the company stores at least a part of their trade rendered 
employees liable to be discharged, or at least to be laid off tempo- 
rarily, as soon as such action did not interfere w^ith the company's 
interest. Among employers there seemed an expectation that em* 
ployees should trade at the company stores. In general the prices at 
the company stores ranged higher than at independent stores. 

SUMMARY. 

The glass industry is a large employer of boys, and to some extent 
an employer of girls and women. The boys' occupations for the 
most part involve exposure to extreme temperatures, frequently 
demand very rapid action, often involve night work, and wherever 
the two-shift system is used permit a peculiarly exhausting form of 
overwork. Only a small proportion of the boys employed have any 
chance of becoming glass blowers, and for the rest it is a blind-alley 
occupation of a pronounced type. -* 

The majority of the women and girls employed are in compara- 
tively light occupations, involving no necessarily unhealthy condi- 
tions. A few occupations are distinctly harmful, but few women are 
found in them. The work done by women and girls is very rarely 
more than semiskilled at the best and to a large extent is entirely 
unskilled. The speed demanded is the general criticism which can be 
directed against it. Earnings compare favorably with those of other 
occupations followed by women. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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SELK INDUSTRY. 



The fourth volume of the report on the Condition of Woman and 
Child Wage Earners in the United States consists of a study of the 
fcilk industry in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In New Jersey the 
invesitigation was conftined to Paterson, the most important center of 
the industry, not only in that State but in the entire country. In 
Pennsylvania it was limited to Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties 
and to a few mills in Lehigh County, most of the Pennsylvania silk 
miIL> being located in these counties. The investigation was carried 
on from October, 1907, to June, 1908. In all 174 mills— 138 in Pater- 
M>n and 36 in Pennsylvania — were visited. ^^The aim was to select 
in each case such mills as would be representative of the industry, 
including some that sliowed the best conditions, some that showed 
the worst, and some in which average conditions prevailed.'' The 
numl)er of mills visited in each State, the numl>er devoted to each 
of the tliree most important branches of the silk industry, the number 
of employees, and their sex and age distribution are shown in the 
following table: 

XUMBEB OP ESTABLIBUMBNTS IKVRSTIQATED AND NUMBER AN:> PER C ENT OF 
KMPLOVKKS OP KACU BKX ANU AGS GHOUP, BY STATE ANI> DUANCM OF TUK 
IXDU6TBV. 



of 



Iziditttrf. 



Bn«d^llk 

BUkrlbboiu.. 
Silk lluowliid. 



Totel. 



Brawl tUk 

BHkribbflm 

8aklbiv«iin(.. 



Total. 



Bn»l«ak 

HUkriblMMa . . 
ItAlkihnmiiig.. 



Total. 



KsUb- 

lub- 

niMiu 

invivti- 



67 

ai 

40 



Number of omplojofo. 



16 years and 
over. 



Mile, 



«.3M 

1»NS0 

461 



13H «6.i«M 



11 

'J 

71 



10K 
Mi; 

Z{9 



I 




Par oeni of total omplofeiw. 



t'iidern6y«u>. 



2,159 
1,67H 



ari I &:*J 4.ili 217 jl.JttH I.IH5 



7% ,1,79? I 

^ t M) 



6.<<70 


211 


739 


:».7;* 


117 


y.Ti 


2>i:. 


ZI9 


K.^ 



316 

1.UEI5 



171 17.477 I li.lM* I 697 |l.«ttl 12.121 



Htm S^rmy nOU froni. 
vkkh |M7 rolU 

BronrltUk 

8ltk r<bbnn« 
8«litbfmilfic.. 

Total 



29 


1 
2.476 


2.r*is 


n 


131 


m 1 iH7 


1, vu 


41 


64 


Ml 164 


9/7 


Ml 


IJ6 


" 


3.SI7 


4,741 


au 


"l 



J,77<1 

3<9 

2,739 

6,4116 



12, 442 
4.3tfl 



21. 



4.1 
1. 

i. 



an9 

liM 
273 



AM 9,U% 



modi 


ran 


Mal<i. 


malr. 


50.1 
39 a 

r.6 


45.9 
64.4 
56 


44.4 


49 6 1 


6.0 
36 i 

H 7 


75 n 

5i 7 

61 3 


9 


67 N 


SIS 

311 

U 6 


53 6 
51 .* 
69 3 


34.1 


649| 


176 
» « 

tt i 


«I4 
65 3 
660 


391 


U.6 



Molp. 



1 6 

2 1 

H.3 

2 4 



10 
4.4 
3 7 



Fo. 

male. 



Total, 



2.4 
4 3 

8.2 



4 

6 4 

1ft 5 



3 6 I 6 



16.0 
6 4 



19 4 
10 4 



36 3 I 30 II 
3 J I I'l 9 . i\ i 



1 9 

2 i 
5 4 



I 6 
1 1 
• 3 

1.9 



6 

4 5 

19 5 

n J 



2 4 

3 2 
6 J 

1.7 



7 9 

6 H 

94 9 

II 



4 • 

6 J 

16 6 



66 



171 
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THE INDUSTRY. 

The silk industry has been known in the United States for many 
years, but it was of little importance before the Civil War. The 
imposition of heavy war duties in 1861 and again in 1864 on silk 
and other luxuries brought a number of silk manufacturers with 
their machinery and operatives from England to Paterson and gave 
the industry its first successful impetus. 

Paterson, N. J., has been the principal silk manufacturing city in 
the United States since the industry was established. Its leadership 
was owing partly to its proximity to New York, the leading silk 
market of the country, partly to its abundant means of transporta- 
tion, and partly to its labor supply. Women and children have 
always formed an important part of the working force of a silk 
mill, and in the early days of the industry there was little oppor- 
tunity for their employment in Paterson outside of the silk mills. As 
industrial openings became more plentiful and the supply of workers 
in consequence less certain, the manufacturers sought fresh supplies 
of cheap labor by establishing themselves in Pennsylvania, especially 
in the mining towns, where there was no other opportunity for 
women and girls to secure gainful employment. This did not mean 
giving up the New Jersey plants, but more and more these have 
been devoted to the highly skilled branches of the industry, while 
the Pennsylvania mills have taken chiefly the less skilled branches 
in which the labor of women and children can be utilized. 

Of late years the supply of cheap labor in Pennsylvania has shown 
signs of failing, and an effort has been made to establish the industry 
in the South. 

It is apparent * * * that northern silk manufacturers are 
establishing plants in Southern States, most of the mills having 
been started since 1900; that of the lo silk mills in Maryland, Vir* 
ginia. North Carolinai, and Georgia 12 are branches of New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania mills or are controlled by them; that 
the mills are largely of the class which is always seeking child labor 
or very cheap labor ; and that the States chiefly selected — ^Maryland 
and Virginia — ^have few cotton manufacturing plants.^ 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania are still, however, the great centers 
of the silk industry, in 1905 containing 72 per cent of the total num- 
ber of silk looms and 70.6 per cent of the silk spindles in the whole 
industry. 

The growth of the i^lk industry and its changing importance as 
an employer of women and children is shown in the following table : 

»VoL IV, SUk Industry, ^ 22. 
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AVERAGB NUMBER OF K1IPL0YBE8 AND PER CENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN THE 
«LK INDUSTRY, BY SEX AND BY AGE GROUPS, IN EACH SPECIFIED YEAR, 1830 
TO l«ft. 

(From Rpadal Reports of Censoa Office, Manudactures, 1905, Part III, p. 161.) 





Atoibc* number of employees. 


Per cent of total employeos. 


Yev. 


Mm 16 

years and 

over. 


Women 

10 years 

andoTer.i 


ChUdren 

onder 16 

years.i 


Total. 


Men 16 

years and 

over. 


Women 

16 years 

and over.* 


Children 

under 16 

years.' 


irt) 

i*« '../.'..", 


1,734 

9,375 

17,603 

34.r08 
37,0*7 


3,520 
16,390 
38.914 
34,797 
45,198 


1,386 
5,560 
3,866 
6,413 
7,366 


6,049 
31,337 
49,382 
65,416 
79,601 


36.1 
39.9 
35.6 
37.0 
34.0 


53.1 
52.3 
58.6 
53.3 
56.8 


2a8 
17.8 


1«D 


5.8 


i*n 


0.8 


i^ii 


9.2 



( OMs L5 yc«n of ai!e an classed as *' women" in 1870, 1880, and 1800 and as children In 1900 and 1905, 
mt tJbey voulU probably not constitute more than 3 per cent of the total females. 

While the total number of employees has increased over twelvefold, 
the relative number of women shows but a slight increase, while the 
proportion of children has noticeably decreased. In these respects 
tlie industry has developed very differently in the two States in- 
vestigated, as shown by the following table : 

KVIIBER AND fKR CENT OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CIIILDUEN EMPLOYED IN THK 
<«ILK MILLS or NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA IN EACH SPECIFIED YEAR, 1870 
TO ItCS. 

IFroai Special ReporU of Census Office, Manufacturps, IWX), Port IIT, p. 176.) 



Y«v. 



Avarage number of employees. 


Per cent 


of total employees. 


16 years and over. 






10 years i 


And over. 




• 




Undor 
10 yean. 


Total. 






Under 










10 yean. 


Men. 


Women. 






Men. 


Women. 




ni 


1,K»2 


«>.•> 


2.7W) 


2n.3 


41.0 


3X1 


4,f.96 


«.:vo 


2, 4M 


12,:.4*J 


37.4 


42.7 


IV. » 


7,77J 


8.773 


Kl*! 


17. 44"i 


44.0 


50.3 


5.1 


11,279 


ll.fi79 


l.I'VJ 


24. i:.7 


4»V7 


4N.3 


5.0 


11,301 


12, W7 


1,173 


25, 4M 


44.0 


50 8 


4.6 


gnn 


AM 


1.1 


fm 


2H.4 


70 


1.6 


1,000 


1.H70 


319 


S.IHI 


31.4 


is 


tao 


2,420 


4.M7 


1,2« 


9, tlO 


2.') 9 


fio.i 


13. V 


:i.2i4 


ii..yK% 


4.2n 


2I.0.M 


21 H 


&.'. 


:o a 


e.aiH 


15, M3 


4,7J4 


aft. Ml 5 


2t S 


.vs. 9 


17.6 



^•w l«r«ty: 

l«70 

'^"', , » , , , 

l»*0 

VJft) 

M 

jiytraBla 
UTO , 

1*0 

I.QO , 

ino 



New Jersey ^hows an increat* in the proportion of women cm- 
ploycKh a much larjorer increan* in the proportion of men, and a very 
marked falling off in the proportion of children; in other wo^lf^ it 
conforms to the cotirBe of the industry as a whole. But in Penn- 
sylvania there has l>een a progreKsive decrease in tlie proportion of 
both men and women and an increase in the proportion of children 
employed. An important cause for tliis difference is found in tlie 
relative increase in Pennsylvania and decrease in New Jersey of silk 
throwing or spinning. Tliis is one of the less skilled branches of the 
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industry, which can easily be done by young workers. Wherever it 
is common, the importance of children in the industry increases. 

THE LABOR FORCE. 

From 87 Paterson mills and from 36 in Pennsylvania pay-roll data 
were secured and full details obtained concerning the employees. The 
nge and sex distribution of these employees was as follows: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED 
AQE GROUPS IN 87 NEW JERSEY MILLS AND IN ALL PENNSYLVANIA MILLS 
INVESTIGATED. 



Age. 



Under 12 jears. 
12 and 13 years. 
14 and 15 years. 



Total under 16 years. 

16 and 17 years 

18 to 20 years 



Total tinder 21 years. 
21 years and over 



Total 16 years and over. 
Grand total 



Under 12 years. 
12 and 13 years. 
14 and 15 years. 



Total under 16 years. 

16 and 17 years 

18 to 20 years 



Total under 21 years. 
21 years and over 



Total 16 years and over. 
Grand total 



Number of employees. 



New Jersey. 



Males. 



1 

18 
243 



2^2 






Females. 



19 
307 



326 



?i 



[li 



3,617 



r.i 



4,741 



3,779 5,067 



Total. 



1 

37 

550 



588 






[il 



8,258 



8,846 



Pennsylvania. 



1 
43 

173 



217 
131 



431 
232 



«579 



*796 






- 



8 
» 
1,032 



1,268 
1,620 
1,277 



4,165 
1,445 



4,342 



5,610 



Total. 



• 

371 

l,2QS 



1,485 
1,751 
1,380 



4,596 
1,677 



S4,921 

— ■ - 



"6,406 



Per cent of employees. 



(•) 



0.5 
6.4 



6.9 



iH 



r.i 



m.i 



100.0 



0.4 
6.0 



6.4 






^li 



9.7.6 



100.0 



(•) 



0.4 
6.2 



6.6 






[li 



93.4 



100.0 



0.1 

5.5 

21.7 



27.3 
16.4 
10.4 



54.1 
29.1 



• n.7 



0.1 

4.0 

18.4 



22.5 
28.9 
22.8 



74.2 
25.8 



77.5 



100.0 



100.0 



0.1 
4.3 

18.8 



S.9 
27.3 
31.2 



71.7 
26.1 



«76.8 



100.0 



I Not reported. 

* Including 133 males 16 vears and over, exact ages not reported. 

* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

This shows very clearly the greater extent to which the Pennsyl- 
vania mills make use of women and girls, who constitute not far 
from nine-tenths of their working force (87.6 per cent), against less 
than three-fifths (57.3 per cent) in the New Jersey mills. It will be 
noticed that the difference is much greater in the proportion of girls 
under 16 than in the proportion of older female workers. It will 
also be noticed that the excess of children in the Pennsylvania as 
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compared with the Paterson mills is due almost wholly to the em- 
ployment of girls, who form 85.4 per cent of the workers under IG 
in Pennsylvania and only 55.4 per cent in Paterson. 

RACE. 

The racial distribution of the employees for whom information on 
this point was obtained was as follows: 

RACK or EMPLOYEES, BY SEX AND STATE. 



Rac«. 




Toul. 



New JeiMjr. 



307 
371 
784 



314 
732 



M6 



3,779 



564 

881 

865 

1,038 

657 



470 



Total. 



881 
963 

1,685 
1,560 
1,383 

V 



1,036 



5,067 



8,846 



PoniuylTanfa. 



inOcs. 



287 



48 
97 
85 



6 
32 
13 
33 



Femates. 



1,588 



275 
8S6 

1,103 



114 



174 
407 
358 



5,642 



Total. 



1,870 



323 
1,187 



1» 
706 

187 
440 
417 



6»202 



It appears that in the New Jersey mills the English employees 
Here most numerous, constituting 18.8 per cent, the Germans being 
next with 17.5 per cent, followed by the Italians with 15.7 per cent 
•mi the Irish with 15.6 per cent. American employees were only 9.8 
I>er cent In Uie Pennsylvania mills, on the other hand, the Ameri- 
can employees constituted 30.2 per cent, the Irish being 19.1 per cent, 
and the (termans 15.4 per cent, while the Polish were 11.4 per cent 

It b rather difficult to say whether any particular racial aptitude 
fnr the work is shown, or whether the silk workers merely reflect 
tlie general make-up of the community. The weavers, warpers, and 
twislers-in are the highest skilled and best-paid workers. In New 
Jersey the Italians showed the highest percentage, 52.3 per cent, of 
their number in these groups. Next came the English with 40.2 per 
cent, the Germans with 44.4 per («nt, the Americans with 39.4 per 
cent, the IriKli with 21.7 per cent, and the Dutch with 19.8 i)er cent 
Rut in Pennsylvania the Kngli.sh show only 12.9 per cent of their 
numlier in these occupations. Among the Germans in Pennsylvania 
42.4 per cent were in these occupations, 34.1 |)er cent of the Ameri- 
nnhj and 22.1 per cent of the Irish. The newer rn(*ea are found aU 
nHje4 entirely in the relatively unskilled branches of tlie worL 
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CONJUGAL CONDITION. 



No information ^as obtained as to the conjugal condition of the 
New Jersey employees, but unpublished figures were secured from the 
records of the census taken in 1905 relating to the conjugal condition 
of all female employees in the silk mills of Paterson. In the Penn- 
sylvania mills investigated similar information was obtained from 
the employees themselves. In both States the girls under 16 were 
without exception single. The conjugal condition of the others is 
shown in the following table : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALE SILK WORKERS 16 YEARS AND OVER OF EACH 

CONJUGAL CONDITION, BY RACE. 



Race. 


Total. 


Single. 


Manled. 


Widowed, divorced, 
separatea, deserted. 




Number. 


Percent 


Number. 


Percent 


Number. 


Percent. 


Paterscn, N. J.: 

A nMfrfcfUi 


1,234 

538 

848 

789 

1,117 

355 

3 

3 

1,0» 


1,036 
496 
680 
605 
953 
193 
3 
3 
798 


84.0 
02.2 
80.2 
76.7 
85.3 
54.4 
100.0 
100.0 
77.6 


129 
32 

104 

123 
78 

148 


ia4 

5.0 
12.3 
15.6 

7.0 
41.7 


60 
10 
' 64 
61 
86 
14 


5u6 


Dutch 


1.9 


Kn^Ifsh - 


7.5 


MU^aCSU ......rr 


7.7 


Irish 


7.7 


Italian 


3.9 


Polish 




Wolsh 










Other races 


160 


15.5 


71 


&9 






AUraoes 


5,916 


4,767 


HO. 6 


774 


13.1 


375 


6.3 






PeDDsylvania: 

AmftHcMi - - 


1,332 
220 
713 
933 

58 
380 

97 
330 
217 


1,219 
216 
629 
914 

58 
374 

96 
323 
208 


0L5 

98.2 
88.2 
98.0 
100.0 
98.4 
09.0 
97.9 
9SlO 


86 

1 
73 
11 


6.5 

.5 

10.2 

1.2 


27 
3 

11 
8 


2,0 


Kngl^h 


1.Z 


fli^fhiaii .... - 


1.6 


Irish 


.8 


T JfhtianiAn 




Polish 


4 


1.1 


2 

1 
5 
2 


.5 


Slovak 


1.0 


Welsh 


2 
7 


.6 
3.2 


1.5 


Other races 


.9 






All races 


4,280 


4,037 


94.3 


184 


4.3 


69 


L4 







The most immediately striking feature of this table is the differ- 
ence between the two groups, 94.3 per cent of the Pennsylvania 
workers being single as against 80.6 per cent of the Paterson workers. 
No explanation is offered of the difference, which appears in practi- 
cally every race group, except the Polish Mid Welsh, whose repre- 
sentation among the Paterson workers is too small to be considered. 
The relatively small proportion of Italian women who were single is 
also striking. The willingness to have their married women em- 
ployed outside the home seems almost a racial characteristic of the 
Italians, as it was found in many other industries, though rarely in 
as marked a degree as here. 
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OCCUPATIONS, BT SEX AND AGE. 

The dislribuiion o? the workers by sex and age among the leading 
occupuCions is shown in the following table : 

KCMBKB AKD PRR CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN 13 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY AGE 

AND SEX. 





Number. 


Peromt. 


«-.-. 


167«UBor 

OTBT. 


Under 16 yetn 
of ace. 


Total. 


16 years of 

ageaod 

over. 


Under 16 yeari 
ofa^. 


Total 




Male. 


Fe- 

nule. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Male. 

0.6 
'",2 

il 

6.0 

4.3 

5.6 

39.4 

12.3 

3a 3 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fiv 
male. 


Total 




"•vaff-rt^ 


19 


"378* 

9 

818 

397 

3 

6 

6 

144 

846 

394 

flSl 

514 

1,897 


73 

'"ii" 
"ii* 

9 


1 

18 
35 
39 
37 

4 
12 


74 
18 
78 
39 
37 
17 
31 


93 
396 
93 
350 
335 
113 
371 
153 
840 

3,339 
827 
547 
515 

3,6K5 


*&9' 
.3 

6l5 

(') 

:} 

3.0 
17.8 

8.3 
11.0 
10.9 
39.5 


27.9 
16.4" 

*'5.*0 
3.4 


0.3 
5l5 
10.7 
&9 
8.3 
1.3 
3.7 


12.6 
3wO 

13.3 
4.9 
4.6 
2.9 
3.6 


1.0 
8.3 


i-vttn 


6 
8 

1 
93 
344 
147 
196 
1,384 
433 


1.0 


FfctaRL etolli 


4.0 


OnfllHB . ^ ..V. 


3w8 


fMin 


1.3 


mi ■ I 


3.1 


^wWmt^ 


1.7 
















3.8 

26.2 


W«mb1 braad tfk . . . . 










'***"* 




Wmvvnlribboi 














9.4 


Wtate£h«drflk 


"iiV 


36 

1 
178 


36 

1 
297 


"47.'3* 


8.0 

.3 

53.1 


4.4 

.2 
50.5 


6^2 

6.8 


TTiwii" irfl iffl 




othvoBCttpaCkoB. 


991 


80.4 


TvM. , 


8«5I7 

33 

1 


4,741 

8 

437 

31 

119 

136 

317 

463 

34 

70 

1,104 

58 

896 

165 

646 


363 

75 
3 

*83 

48 

1 


336 


58H 18. M6 


iot\ n inn n 


wn n 


100 


inn n 


100.0 










V^^H^kM'ftVl^BA^^ 


36 
115 
131 
17 
53 
147 
367 


111 

118 

131 

17 

53 

180 

315 

1 


137 
556 
143 
136 
179 
403 
863 
55 
73 

1,164 
149 

1,1K9 
203 

\,\!>9 


.0 

.3 

'".'9' 

14.8 

5.3 

.3 

3.3 

16.1 

66,' 3' 


.1 

10.1 

.5 

3.7 

3.9 

b.0 

10.6 

.6 

1.6 

214 

1.3 

3a6 

3.8 

14.9 


34.5 
1.4 

15.3" 
33.1 
.5 


3.9 
9.1 
9.5 
1.3 
4.2 
11.6 
31.1 


7.5 

7.9 

8.3 

1.1 

8.6 

13.1 

31.3 

.1 


XI 

8.7 


i^^i^g 


3.2 


MMkaM, Mglli 




2.1 


IMftft 




2.8 


>R^ 


5 
86 
SO 

3 
13 
93 

336 


6i3 


Bu^mtn 


13.5 


Tmtimmt III 

Wvmn. iMrtsontel 


.8 
1.1 


W«WB;^Mdsllk.... 

Wted«», terd Bilk 

WIM«B,Mfli<lfe 

otfcg w—iwuiuBi 


4 

1 

1 

1 

50 


43 

3 

303 

37 
137 


47 
3 

394 

38 
187 


1.8 

.5 

.5 

.5 

33.0 


3.4 

.3 

33.1 

3.9 

10.7 


3.3 

.3 

19. H 

2.6 
VJ.h 


18.3 
3.3 

IK. 6 
3.3 

18.1 


TMal 


579 


4,343 


317 


l.aOH 


1,485 


to 406 linan 


100.0 


1U0.0 liivi^o .ifin.u 


IOOlO 






1 




1 


\ 
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SILK-MILL PROCESSES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Before considering the employment of either women or children 
in silk mills some description of the processes carried on therein seems 
The following tnble shows the main proc^esses, wiili the 
of workers engaged in each, in the two States studied : 

'—Boll. I7r»— 16 12 
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PR0CB8SE8 AND OOOC^PATTONB IN BILK lOLLA. 



Silk 



I'rocess. 



Soaking 

Winding 

8|)inning, first time 

Doubling 

Spinning, second 
time. 

Keeling 

Lacing 

Bundling 



Ifacbine used. 



None 

Winding frame.. 

Spinning Irame.. 

Doubling frame. 

VSpinning frame. 

Jteeler or reed. . . 



None. 
None. 



Occui>ation. 



Soaker 

Winder 

/Spinntf, first 
\ Ume. 

Doubler 

iSpinner, second 
\ time. 

Keeler 

Lacer 

fBnndier or 
\ maker-up. 



Clasi of persons 
employed. 



Men 

Women and girls 

/Men 

USirls and boys.. 

women and girls 

pten 

\Girls and boys.. 
/Men and boys... 
IGirls and boys.. 
jQirls and boys.. 

\Girb 

/Men and women 
\Women 



State. 



N. J. and Pa 
N. J. and Pa 
N.J 

Pa 

N.y.'andPa 

N.J 

Pa 

N.J 

Pa 

N.J 

Pa 

N.J 

Pa 



Vsem 



Skilled or 
unskilled. 



rnskaied. 
SenuskfllML 



iskniML 



8elnlskllI^d. 
WkunisWlwl 

ianskiU«d. 

UmftiBed. 

^Iil«d. 



Bread lilk and ailk ribkona. 



Winding 

Doubling 

Warping, borlson- 

tal. 
Warpfng, Swiss. . . 
Warping, dinci. . 

Quilling 

Twisting 

Loom fixing 

Weaving, broad 

silk. 
Weaving, ribbons 
Cloth picking 



} 



} 



Winding frame. 
Donbling frame 

Warping mill.. 

Warping mill. . 
Warping ma- 

chme. 
Quilling frame. 

None 

None 

I/x>m 

Loom 

None 



Winder 

Doubler 

nvarper. horl- 
\ sontai. 

Warper, Swiss. . 

Warper, direct. . 

Qufller 

Twister 

Loom fixer 

Weaver, brood. . 

Wnaver, ribbons 
Cloth pkkor 



/Women.. 

1 Women and gfrls. 
/ W omen and girb . 

\Oirls 

/Man and women. 
VWomen and girb. 

Women and girb. 

Womaa and girb. 

Women and girb. 

/Men 

iMen and women . 

lien 

/Men and women. 

VWomen and girb. 

If en and ^vomen. 

Women and girb. 




N.J.andPa 

N.J 

Pa. 

N. J. and Pa 

Pa 

N. J. and Pa 
N.J. and Pa 



::} 



Skilled. 
Skiitod. 



^Skfllod. 

SkiUed. 

led. 



^Skfll^ 



Skilled. 
Sklltod. 



THROWING-M ILL PROCESSES. 



SOAKING. 



The raw silk is usually received in bales containing 80 to 100 
tightly twisted skeins. These are first weighed and assorted ac- 
cording to quality and then soaked for several hours in a solution 
of warm water, olive oil, and neat's-foot oil or similar substances. 
The silk is then partially dried — only partially since some moisture 
is required for the operations of winding and spinning — and then 
goes to the winders. 

WINDING. 

Each skein consists of a single thread about 1,200 yards in length. 
The skeins are placed on power reels or swifts, the ends of the 
threads are found and attached to empty l)obbins, and the thread is 
wound upon these as they revolve rapidly. On a winding frame 
there are from 60 to 90 swifts, with 30 to 45 in one row or deck on 
each side. 

Women and children both work at winding. The work consists 
of placing the skeins <m the swifts, tying the ends of the tht*eads 
together when they break, removing filled bobbins, and replacing 
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them with <»nipty ones. The silk is wound twice, once before it is 
&piiQ. which is called hard silk winding, and once after it has been 
spun and djed, which is called soft silk winding. The process is the 
same in both cases, but the hard silk is harsher and more brittle. 
It therefore is more apt to break and the tying process is harder upon 
the fingers. In b<jth kinds of winding the work is light and simple, 
uul if the machinery is modern and well guarded it involves no 
clanger. It requires, however, almost continuous standing and con- 
stant watchfulness, for the spindles are driven at the highest speed, 
and the threads are apt to break frequently. The operator has to 
bend forward slightly in order to tie the broken ends, but this, it is 
said, does not make the work more arduous. 

SPINNING. 

In spinning the bobbins wound with silk are taken from the wind- 
ing: frame and placed in a vertical position on the lower row of 
jcpindles of a spinning frame. The end of each thread is found and 
altarhed to an empty bobbin placed on a spindle on the upper rail 
of the frame. As the spindles revolve the thread is unwound from 
the lower onto the higher I)obbin, being given a twist in the process. 
Like winding, spinning is done twice, but the work of the spinner is 
the same in each of these processes. The spinner's part of the opera- 
ium consists of watching the threads and tying together the ends of 
any which may break. She must also replace bobbins as may be 
necessary. She usually tends from 400 to LOGO spindles, the number 
varying with the quality of silk that is l)eing spun. 

The spinner's work requires continuous standing and incessant 
wrtrhfulness. It is impossible for her to see from any one position 
all the sides she is tending, and as there is apt at any moment to l)e 
a breakage in one of the 5f>0 or more threa^ls that are being spun, she 
mubt always be on the move. The work also involves fre<iuent bend- 
ing t<i place the bobbins on the lower row of spindles. 

DOUBUNG. 

The process of doubling consists merely of uniting two or nior«> 
htrands into a single thread loosely hehl ti»jrother. The frame ust»d 
fur tliis purpose is similar t4> that used for winding, except that 
instead of swifts there is a series of metal pins so arranged that aft4*r 
the Ixibbins have lK*on placed upon them the threacis can l>e easily 
drawn off and brought together as a single thread. The work of 
tlie doubler is of the same nature and extent us thnt of the winder. 

During the spinning pnxvssea the thread is wound uiMin Urfibin^ 
Before being dyed it must be put into the form of a skein again* 
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and this is done upon a machine called the power reeling machine. 
The bobbins of spim silk are placed upon a rail or row of metal pins 
near the bottom of the machine, the thread of each bobbin is found 
and attached to the reel and upon this it is wound into skeins. The 
reeler's work consists of putting the bobbins upon the frame, tying 
the ends of threads together when they break, and straightening 
out any snarls or tangles which may occur. The modem reeling 
frame is equipped with automatic stops, so that when the thread 
breaks or when the required amount of silk has been skeined the 
reel comes to a standstill. 

The work of reeling itself is simple and light, but in Paterson 
the reeler is required to lift the reels from the frames and place them 
upon benches that they may be ready for the lacers. The reels weigh 
from 15 to 25 pounds, and it will be readily seen that lifting them 
into and out of the reeling frame is heavy work. 

* 

LAONG. 

In order to keep the thread from becoming knotted or snarled 
during the dyeing process the skeins are laced. This consists sim- 
ply of running short strings in and out through each skein, dividing 
it into at least four parts as it is spread out upon the reel, and of 
tying the same. Lacing is done chiefly by yoimg boys and girls. 
It is light and simple work, but calls for considerable deftness. 
There are generally a number of periods of rest while waiting for 
reels. 

BUNDUNG. 

This consists of looking the skeins over for imperfections of any 
kind, then twisting them into tight rolls and packing them into a 
neat, compact bundle, ready to be sent to the dyehouse. The work 
of bundling is light and simple in the extreme, but the detection of 
imperfections calls for skill and knowledge. 

WEAVING-MILL PROCESSES. 

From the spinning mill the silk is sent to the dyehouse, where 
it is dyed by men, and from there it goes to the weaving mill. Here 
the first two operations, winding and doubling, are precisely the 
same as the processes of the same name in the spinning mill^, except 
that they are now " soft silk " instead of " hard silk " winding and 
doubling. The first of the distinctively weaving mill processes is 
quilling; that is, transferring silk from bobbins to small spools or 
quills which when filled are placed in the shuttles of the loom. The 
work is practically the same as that of a winder or doubler,.but is 
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even simpler, and the operatives, who are always females, are usually 
younger than those employed in winding and doubling. 

WARPING. 

Warping is the process of putting a given number of silk threads 
of a certain length upon the warp beam of a loom. The warper, 
on receiving the spools containing the silk, places them on the 
creeK which is a stand containing 400 to 600 metal pins on which 
the bobbins are placed. The ends of each spool are passed through 
a rack in w^hich there is a series of glass pins between which the 
thrpads pnss, and are guided as they leave the spools. The threads 
are then led through a reed and after being divided are attached to 
the warping mill. 

The warping mill consists of a cylinder or frame of metal con- 
struction 8 to 12 yards in circumference placed horizontally upon 
frames in the horizontal and i^wiss warping mills and vertically in 
the hand warper. The latter revolves by means of a crank turned 
by hand, while the former are turned by power which is controlled 
by a footboard lever. 

To start the mill the warper presses on the lever with one foot 
and remains in a standing position. He watches the threads as they 
arp lieing wound on the warping mill and remedies any defects in 
the silk, such as knots or snarled places, and pieces or ties together 
broken threads. When the required length, which is denoted by a 
dial and bell, has been wound on the mill the section of threads is 
cut in two and a new section started. 

After the required length and numl)er of threads have been 
aMemb]e<l on the mill the warp is transferred to warp Warns or 
mils to be inserted in the loom. This operation is called " lieaming,** 
and conbists merely of winding the warp on l)eams or rolls turned 
by power. This work must be carefully done. The Warner removes 
rouirh threadfi, knots, etc., that were not removed during the opera- 
tion of warping. In most establishments using the horizontal warp- 
ing mill the warper beams the warps, but in a few plants this work 
in done by another operative, called a "l)eamer.'' 

The same process of warping is followed in the Swiss warping 
mills. A special beaming frame must he used for these mills. The 
Harping mill, which is considerably smaller than the horizontal 
mill, is lifted from its frame, carried to the beaming frame, the 
warp wound on the beam, and the mill placed back in its frame. 
Wherever the Swiss mill is usi'd lieamers are employed. 

Another style of warper is the direct-warping machine, a compact 
and simple machine on which warps for ribbon looms are wound. In 
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this style of warper the warp is wound directly upon the warp 
l»eam. 

The hand warper is little used in this coimtry at the present 
time. In Paterson some are installed in the homes of Germans and 
Swiss and are operated by the housewife. 

The horizontal warping mill can, as a rule, be operated more 
economically by men than by women. Practically in no ca.se can it 
be operated satisfactorily by a child. The work of beaming, which 
is difficult and heavy, must be done by the horizontal warper. A man, 
because of his greater physical power, is therefore able to turn out 
more work than a woman and, although men conmiand 50 per cent 
higher wages, their labor is considered cheat>er, and men are more 
highly skilled and competent. 

The work involves constant standing, with the weight of the l)ody 
resting mainly on one foot on the lever while the mill is turning. 
Frequently the operator can lean back against some object which 
gives oportunity for rest. Horizontal warping is a highly skilled 
occupation. 

The horizontal warping mill is used largely in New Jersey, but in 
Pennsylvania the Swiss warping mill is preferred because women 
and girls can be more advantageously employed upon it. The direct 
wari:)er, which is used only in riblx>n mills, is of simple mechanism 
and girls under 10 as well as women can operate it. 

TWISTIN&-IN. 

Twisting-in is preceded by the operation of drawing-in, which con- 
sists of drawing the ends of the threads through the eyes of the 
harness and the reeds of the loom, a process not unlike that of thread- 
ing large needles. After the drawing-in process is completed, the 
harness is hung in the loom, and the beam or roll on which the warp 
is wound is placed in the back of the loom. The ends of the new 
warp are attached or twisted to the ends which were entered into the 
harness and reed, or are joined to the ends of. the old warp, if that 
has not been entirely woven and consists of the same number of 
threads. The operation of twisting-in consists of joining the ends 
together in their proper order by deftly rolling them between the 
finger tips. 

The twister-in, if he is working on a broad-goods loom, sits in the 
frame of the loom; if it is a ribbon loom he reaches over the harness 
in a cramped and uncomfortable position. In New Jersey the work 
was considered unsuited to women, but in Pennsylvania a number 
were found emplo3'ed in it. It is regarded as a highly skilled occu- 
pation. 
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WEAVING. 

The general design of a loom is too familiar to need explanation. 
The weaver's work consists largely of piecing up broken ends of 
warp threads and drawing them into their places through the har- 
ness and reedi filling shuttles with new quills and placing them in 
the loom as required, taking off cloth, etc. The strain of the work 
varies with the kind of silk being woven and the number of looms a 
weaver is expected to look after. In the Paterson mills at the time 
of this investigation broad-silk weavers never tended more than two 
looms each, even when weaving the plainest goods; the silks woven 
there were plain, fancy, and figured goods. The products of the 
Penns>'lvania mills were largely plain silks, and a large proportion 
of the broad-silk weavers looked after three or even four looms. 

In ribbon weaving the operative tends a single loom on which from 
C to 100 ribbons are woven at one time. The duties of a ribbon 
weaver are of the same nature as those of a broad-silk weaver, but 
Uier are greater and more arduous. There are a greater number of 
shuttles to keep filled with quills, a greater number of harnesses to 
adjust and warp threads to piece together, and in many cases more 
meclianism to keep in order. 

CLOTH PICKING. 

This consists of a careful examination of the cloth and the re- 
moval of rough ends, loose threads, etc., so that the goods may lie 
perfectly smooth and free from imperfections. Stains in the fabrics, 
such as grease spots or dirt, must also be removed. This is considered 
a skilled occupation. The goods are then put througli a finishing 
process, and pressed on hot rolls to remove crensi^s and to give a 
luster or gloss to the silk. 

MISCELLANEOl'S OCCUPATIONS. 

There are a numl)er of f>ccnpations in a silk mill whirh do nnt 
form a direct part of the pro(*ess of making the goods. Bobbins 
must be brought to the winders and spinners, loom fixers must k(*op 
the looms in order, silk goods must l>e folded, measured, and wrap|>ed, 
ribbons must be "blocked ** or wound on cardlninrd cylinclers, their 
ends must be pinned down and lal>els affixed to the cylinders, etc. 
Also there are, of course, a number of supervisory positions. TIjc 
miperintendens and managers of the silk mills visited were always 
men, but those in charge of a room or a division wen* in the Puti^rstMi 
mills mostly men and in the Pennsylvania mills chiefly young women. 
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CHILDREN IN THE SILK INDUSTRY. 



It is evident that a number of the processes described make small 
demands upon the worker for either strength or skill, and in this 
fact lies the importance of the child in the manufacture of silk. Al- 
most from its beginning in this country this has been one of the 
leading child-employing industries. In 1905 it ranked third in the 
actual number of children employed, cotton goods and hosiery and 
knit goods being, respectively, first and second in this particular, and 
fourth in the percentage (9.2 per cent) which children formed of 
the total employees, being exceeded only by cotton, with 12 per cent; 
glass, with 10.1 per cent; and hosiery and knit goods, with 9.3 per 
cent. 

The work of children, for the most part, is not sharply differenti- 
ated from that of adults. There are a few skilled occupations in 
which children are never found and a few unskilled occupations 
which are left wholly in their hands; but for the most part, espe- 
cially among the female workers, there is no clear line of demarcation 
between the work of those imder 16 and those over 16. 

The following table shows by sex and by State the occupations of 
the 2,073 children under 16 for whom information on 'these points 
was gained : 

EMPLOYEES UNDER 10 YEARS OF AGE IN 13 SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX AND 

STATE. 



OccupatioTi. 


New Jersey 


• 


Pennsylyania. 


TotaL 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Bobbin carrisre. 


73 


1 

18 
35 
29 
27 

4 
12 


74 
18 
78 
29 
27 
17 
21 


75 
3 


36 
115 
121 
17 
53 
147 
267 


Ill 

118 

121 

17 

58 

180 

315 

1 


las 


Doublers 


136 


Lacfirs 


43 


190 


Pickers, cloth 




46 


OiUlera 






{W 


kaaIats 


13 
9 


33 

48 

1 


197 


8Dinn<*rs. ...-- 


336 


Twfat«rs-in 


1 


Warners horicontal 












Weavers broad-sllk 








4 
1 
1 
1 
60 


43 

2 

293 

37 
137 


47 

3 

294 

38 

187 


47 


W AAvers ribbon 








8 


Wfaiders hard-silk: 




26 

1 

178 


26 

1 

297 

638 


320 


Winders soft-silk 




39 


Other OGciinatioilB. 


124 


484 






Total 


262 


326 


217 


1,268 


1,485 


2,078 





Bobbin carrying is the most important of the boys' occupations in 
both States. The work, which consists simply of carrying or, rather, 
dragging baskets of empty bobbins to the winders, doublers, or spinners, 
and carrying the filled bobbins from one machine to another, makes 
no demands upon the worker in the way of skill or intelligence, and 
is usually given as a first job to a beginner. The bobbin boy also 
sweeps the floors and does other odd jobs. 
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Winding is numerically the most important occupation followed 
by the girla, but spinning is a close second. Four occupati<ms — 
doubling, reeling, winding, and spinning — ^all considerably alike in the 
kind of work done, employed 920 of the 1,594 girls studied, consid- 
erably over half. All have the disadvantage of requiring continuous 
standing, and in all close attention to the work is required. Reeling, 
as done in Paterson, requires a good deal of heavy lifting, and hence 
is given over almost wholly to men and boys. In Pennsylvania, 
where the lifting is not required. It is almost as completely in the 
hands of women and girls. 

Spinning is probably the hardest of these four occupations, l)oth in 
the constant moving and stooping involved and in the nervous strain. 
In Paterson both operatives and employers looked upon spinning as 
men^s work, considering it ^much too hard and unhealthful work 
for women and girls.'' In Pennsylvania no such opinion prevailed, 
bnd over four*fifths (84.5 per cent) of all the spinners studied were 
women or girls. 

HOURS OF LABOR, OVERTIME, AND NIGHT WORK. 

In both the New Jersey and Pennsylvania localities where the 
investigation was carried on the hours of labor were the same, 
namely, 10 per day, except Saturday, when the mills were pperated 
for only 6 hours. In New Jersey working hours for children under 
16 were limited to d.'i a week, while in Pennsylvania the law pro- 
vided that ^no minor under 16, and no female, shall be employed 
in any establishment for a longer period than 60 hours in any one 
week, nor for a longer period than 12 hours in any one day.'' Thus 
for adults in New Jersey, and for both children and adults in Penn- 
sylvania, the working week, established by custom and the efforts 
of the employees, was distinctly shorter than that permitted by law. 

Fifty -five hours a week represented full-time employment, but 
many of the workers were employe<l somewhat less than full time. 
The following table gives the average weekly hours actually worked, 
iu> bhown by the pay-roll records : 

AVRRAOB HOIIRS AND PKR CENT OP FULL TOffE ACTV ALLY WORXEP IN A RRrRR- 

BENTATIVB WEEK. 



m* and »«• groupt. 



Mjw. 





N«w J«wy. 


l*«nii!«>l%uilft. 




ATiraiv 
boim. 


Pircmt 
of Ml 
Uma. 


howB. 


offutt 




4110 
49,t 


97 S 


47.S 


mt 




A.t 
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Two facts are apparent from this table: That the average hours 
approached the standard full time more closely in New Jersey than 
in Pennsylvania, and that in both States the average hours actually 
worked by the girls were longer than those worked by the boys, the 
difference in this respect being greatest in New Jersey. 

The question of overtime was of little importance during the 
period when this investigation was being conducted, since the de- 
pression of 1907-8 was beginning to make itself felt when the inves- 
tigators were at work in Paterson and was in full force when the 
Pennsylvania data were being gathered. None of the mills investi- 
gated were regularly working more than the legal number of hours. 

In regard to night work the two localities differed. Not one of the 
138 silk mills in Paterson was operated at night — ^that is, with a 
special night force. The law forbade without a single exception the 
employment of women and children in silk mills after 6 p. m., and the 
sentiment of operatives and manufacturers alike was against night 
work. In Pennsylvania in 7 of the 36 mills visited night as well as 
day work was the rule. In these 7 mills 40 men and 51 women and 1 
boy were at work at night. These numbers represent probably not 
more than 10 per cent of those employed at night in these mills under 
normal business conditions. 

EARNINGS. 

In the silk industry, as in most others, there was considerable 
variation between the rates of pay and the actual earnings. The 
following table groups the workei*s under 16 by the amounts actually 
earned during a specified pay-roll period: 



NUICBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES UNDER 16 EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY AMOUNT IN SILK MILLS INVESTIGATED, BY SEX AND STATE. 





New Jersey. 




PonnsylTania. 




Classified weekly 
earnings. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 




Number. 


Percent 


Number. 


Percent. 


Number. 


Percent 


Nnmber. 


Percent 


Under 13 


31 

25 

83 

64 

24 

5 

2 

3 


13.2 

lao 

S6.2 
27.1 

ia2 

2.1 
.8 
.8 


36 

42 
83 
60 
37 
18 
10 
7 
1 


9.2 

14.8 

29.0 

2L2 

13.1 

&4 

3.5 

2.5 

.3 


25 
89 
64 
21 
3 


12.1 
43.0 

aao 
ia2 

L4 


301 

379 

313 

117 

36 

11 

5 

1 

1 


31.4 


S2 to 12.99 


30.6 


$3toS3.99 


2S.I 


$4 to $4.99 


9.4 


$5 to 15.99 


2.1 


#6toS099 


.9 


S7 to $7.99 


1 
3 


.5 
L4 


.4 


S8 to $8.99 


.1 


$9 to $9.99 


.1 


$10 to $10.99 












$11 to $11.99 










1 


.5 




















Total 


236 


100.0 


283 


loao 


207 


100.0 


1,244 


1O0.0 
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The work done in ike mills of the two States is so diffei-ent that 
the aboi'e earnings can not fairly be compared as between States. 
It will be noticed, however, that the relation between the earnings 
of the sexes differs, the level of the girls' wages being higher than 
that of the boys in New Jersey and lower in Pennsylvania. Wliether 
any reason for this difference exists beyond the fact that there were 
fewer industrial openings for girls in the Pennsylvania towns vis* 
ited than in Paterson can not be stated. Earnings in both States are 
low. In New Jersey the largest group, both of the boys and of the 
girL^ was composed of those earning from $3 to $4; in Pennsyl- 
vania the largest group of boys earned from $2 to $3, while the 
largest group of girls earned under $2. 

The actual earnings may differ considerably from the accepted 
rates of pay, owing to failure to work full time or in the other direc- 
tion, to working overtime, or for other reasons. For 305 boys and 
1,284 girls full data were obtained as to occupation, regular full 
time (55 hours per week) rates of pay, and actual earnings. These 
facts are shown in the following table : 



AVERAGE ACTUAL AND AVERAGE FULI^TIMK EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES UNDER Ifl, 

BY OCCUPATION AND SEX. 
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In New Jersey the spinners, both girls and boys, had worked a 
little overtime during the week for which data were taken, and there- 
fore show actual earnings slightly m excess of their full-time rates 
of pay. In the majority of cases whatever difference existed was in 
the other direction, and sometimes, as in the cases of the boy lacers 
in Xew Jersey and the girl hard-silk winders in Pennsylvania, the 
discrepancy was considerable. 

This table also emphasizes the low level of the possible earnings 
of girls in the Pennsylvania mills. There are only two occupations 
in which the full-time rate of pay rises as high as $5 per week, not 
one in which it reaches $6, and nine in which it falls below $4. Even 
if the mills should run full time, with no stops or breakages, and if 
the worker lost no time through illness, accident, or delay in receiv- 
ing materials, her earnings would still be very strictly limited. The 
full-time earnings, it may be mentioned, usually represent time rates, 
the piece-rate method of payment being used but little in the mills 
investigated, except in the case of weavers, among whom it was 

common. 

ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

It is usual to consider at least four forms of the illegal employ- 
ment of children: Employment under the legal age, employment 
without the certificates required by law, employment -for a greater 
number of hours per day or per week than is legally permissible, and 
employment at prohibited times, as at night in States where that is 
forbidden. As already mentioned, this investigation was conducted 
during a period of depression, when mills were running slack time 
or closing altogether, so that the third and fourth forms of illegality, 
if they existed at all, were so limited in extent as to be negligible. 
But with the first and second forms the situation was very different. 
In both of the States investigated the employment of children imder 
14 was illegal, but in the New Jersey mills 38 and in the Pennsylvania 
mills 280 children under that age were found at work. For each of 
tlicse a careful individual investigation was made by the agents of the 
bureau, to make sure of the exact age and to learn under what con- 
ditions the child had gone to work. The situation as to legal require- 
ments and efforts to enforce the law differed somewhat in the two 
States. 

IN NEW JEBSET. 

At the time of this investigation a law passed in 1903 was in force 
which provided that no child under 14 should be employed or per- 
mitted to work in any manufacturing establishment, required em- 
ployers to keep on file specified certificates of age of all^ninors under 
IC employed by them, and limited hours of labor for such minors to 
10 a day and 55 a week. This act became effective January, 1904, 
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aDd at that date the governor of New Jersey appointed a new chief 
firtory inspector, who was charged to enforce it vigorously. The 
following table shows the number of children found by the inspec- 
tor to be illegally at work in factories in all industries in the State 
and discharged by order of the chief factory inspector in each year, 
1904 to 1906, inclusive : 

CHILDREN DISCHARGED FROM FACTORIES IN ALL INDUSTRIES BY ORDER OF THE 
CHIEF FACTORY INSPECTOR OF NEW JERSEY. 1904 TO 1908. 
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In the present investigation 38 children under 14 years of age 
found at work in 24 silk mills in Paterson. In none of the 
other establishments were children under 14 found at work. Be- 
cmse of the great difficulty of learning the true age of children and 
in view of the many cases in which children alleged to be over 14 
and in possession of certificates were later found to be under 14, it 
ran not be assumed that these 38 cases cover all the children em- 
ployed under legal age in these establishments. The following table 
*>how8 the age, sex, and race distribution of these children : 



11 yenn liytmn 
of age. of Afe. 



IS 

of ace. 




The boy of 12 had left school and I)egun work at years of ago, 
one of the Italian girls of 18 had begun work at 10, one boy and one 
girl had begun at 1 1 , and nine boya and eight girla had begun at 12. 
Two of the girls bad never attended school and were unable to read 
or write. 

In addition to these, in the course of the family investigation, 28 
boys and 26 girls were found who were 14 years of age and over and 
legally at work in the ailk mills at the time of inventigation, but who 
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had been at work for many months illegally under 14 years of agOu 
Their ages at beginning work had ranged from 10 to 13 years. 

ChUdr«ii emptojrMl wltbo«t required tef »1 papecfc 

The New Jersey child-labor law provided that copies of the cer- 
tificates of birth and other proofs of age, together with copies of 
affidavits relating to age of children (the originals of which are to 
be kept on file in the establishments where the children are employed) 
should be mailed witliin 24 hours after filing to the factory-inspection 
department at Trenton. In the Paterson establishments investi- 
gated there were employed 936 children under 16. For every one of 
these copies of the papers relating to age should have been on file 
in Trenton, but a search of the records there showed that for 471 of 
them no such papei*s had been filed. 

In 119 silk mills in Patei-son investigation was made as to whether 
the employers were obeying the law as to affidavits and as to keeping 
a register of all employees under 16. Twenty-nine establishments 
(24.4 per cent) had affidavits for all children employed, 41 (34.5 per 
cent) had affidavits for some of the children employed and the re- 
mainder had no affidavits for any of their children. Nineteen estab- 
lishments kept a register of the children employed and 98 did not 
(Information on this point was not secured from 2 establishments.) 

In these 119 establishments 818 children were employed, 302 of 
whom (159 boys and 143 girls) were without affidavits of age. 

In enforcing the law the factory inspectors were handicapped by' 
its terms. The filing of proofs of age and keeping of registers were 
not mandatory upon employers; it was merely provided that if they 
did so such proofs and register should free them from responsibility 
should any question arise about the child's age. Many manufac- 
turers, especially those who were large employers, took great pains 
in requiring all children to present affidavits and supporting proofs. 
In this way they avoided danger of prosecution if a child were really 
imder the legal age. Others wei'e careless, preferring risk of prose- 
cution to the trouble of securing the required papers. 

IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

At the time of this investigation great confusion existed in Penn- 
sylvania as to what the requirements of the child-labor law really 
wei'e. In 1905 a law had been passed forbidding employmoit under 
14, requiring strict proof of age and making literacy and physical 
fitness prerequisites of employment. In October, 1905, a court de- 
cision on this law was given to the effect that ^the sections of the 
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law relating to educational and physical requirements and that re- 
quiring the issuing of employment certificates were unconstitutional, 
while the section bearing on the ages of tlie children was in no wise 
m violation of the constitution/^ This decision was upheld upon ap- 
peal, and the law of 1905 thus being declared invalid in these res|)ects 
an earlier statute became effective which required as proof of age only 
the affidavit of the child's parent or guardian. Much uncertainty 
exLsted as to whether or not a ceilain amount of scfiool atU^ndance 
was a necessary prerequisite to employment, and a.s to the precise 
conditions under which an employment certificate might be issued. 
The one point which was looked upon as certain was tiiat if an em- 
ployer had on file an affidavit from the parent or guardian of each 
child in his employ stating that the child was 14 or ^ over 14/* then 
no matter what its real age might be, the employer was immune from 
prosecution. According to the terms of the law the employer must 
keep such affidavits on file for all children under 16 in his employ, 
but the affidavit was the property of the child and must be returned 
to it when it gave up its employment 

In 10 of the 36 Pennsylvania mills investigated no children under 
II were found. In the remaining 26 mills situated in 17 cities and 
towns« ^80 children under 14 were found at work, their age and sex 
diHtribution iNMng a.s follows: 
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Them children do not represt»nt isolate*! in>tances of cureIe^M\e.>f» 
cin the part of employers usually anxious to ol>ey the law. In two 
esitahlishroents they formed «*> per cent of all the children eniplove«l« 
and from this they ran up to 20, 30^ and even .V) |M'r cent of tlie t<»tal 
employees under 16. 

Besides the larpe nnmlnT of rhiMrcn ufulor II y<»ar<, the legal .ijri\ 
fonnd emnloye<l m the mills inveKtigateii, a niimlK*r of rhildivn \%«t«« 
ako founa working who Bere 14 or uwr at the time of the inveMitrn- 
lion« and therefore of legal wctrking age, who had lieen at work in 
the silk mills from a month to thrtn* years liefore their fourt4*<*titli 
birthday. The total numl»er of such i-liiMrfn found who had Uhmi 
illegally employetl while un<ler 14 vrar?* of age during the y«*ar Hh»7 
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was 471. These figures indicate how general had been the practice 
of sending children to work before reaching 14 years of age.* 

In addition to the 280 children who were working under the legal 
age, 173 children 14 and 15 years of age were found at work with 
false affidavits and 187 of the same ages were found working with- 
out affidavits of any kind, making a total of 640 children found at 
work in violatipn of the law. 

The homes of the children at work under the legal age were visited, 
and in addition to the children employed in the silk mills there were 
found 118 other children in the same families at work under the legal 
age. Of these 8 under 14 years of age were at work in industrial 
establishments other than silk, 80 under 14 were at work in the coal 
breakers, and 80 under 16 were at work down in the coal mines. 

The following table shows by race the number of children illegally 
employed in the silk mills, together with the number of children in 
the same families illegally employed in other industries: 



NUMBER AND 


PER CENT OF CHILDREN IN SILK-MILL FAMILIES ILLEGALLY 
EMPLOYED. BY RACE. 
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In the families represented in the above table there were 1^7 
children at work. It will be noticed that moi*6 than half of these 
(58.4 per cent) were illegally employed and that not far from one- 
tiiiird (30.7 per cent) were at work under the legal age. 



ChlMccn IcaTtnc mImoI t« to to work. 



At the time of this investigation it was matter of common report 
in Pennsylvania that children were leaving school to go to woik 
under the legal age with great freedom. To test this a specFal in- 

> Vol. IV, Silk Industry, p. 101. 
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qoiry was made of every principal and teacher in the public schools 
of 21 cities and boroughs of Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties — ^the 
two counties in which the silk investigation was carried on. The 
inquiry related only to children who left school under the age of 14 
between June, 1907, and June, 1908. It was found that 1,436 chil- 
dren under the age of 14 had left school during the specified period 
The causes for leaving were as follows: 

To work in coal nolnet or factories 481 

To work In mlscenaneoaa indastries 84 

To work in domestic aerrice, on farma, etc 214 

For otlier cauaea than to begin work 057 

Total 1. 436 

In other words, 54.2 per cent of those leaving school under 14 
during the given year left for the purpose of beginning work. Some 
of those who went into farm work or domestic service may not have 
violated the law, snce up to 1908 it was permissible to begin such 
work at 18. In practically 40 per cent of the cases, however, there 
was no such exemption. The child-labor laws of Pennsylvania were 
radically changed in 1909, following the period of the above 
investigation. Under the new law, in effect January 1, 1910, the old 
system of employment through affidavits issued by aldermen or jus- 
tices of the peace was done away with. The new law required that 
employment certificates showing that children were 14 and could 
read and write English intelligently should be issued by superin- 
tendents or supervising principals of public schools in large places 
and by principals of bi'h(M)ls, or secretaries of the school boanls, or 
by persons deputized by any of these officials to do this work in 
smaller places. Principals of private or parochial schools might 
also issue certificates, but must send copies each month to the public- 
school official in their district who issued certificates. These officials 
must require proof that tho children are 14, either by birth certifi- 
cates, baptismal certificates, passports, or other religious or other offi- 
cial records of age. Where these were unobtainable, the record of 
age on school registers might be accepted. Where even those could 
not be produced, an affidavit might be arcepte<l. Without these cer- 
tificates no children of 14 and 10 could l)e employed. The law of 
1905, which prohibited the employment of boys under 10 in mines, 
was repealed by the law of 1900, unintentionally, it wnsliaid, and as 
the law stood boys of 14 and 15 might l)e employed in the mines. 

At the expiration of the first five months^ o|)erationlDf the law an 
investigation was made by the bureau in seven of the principal com-^ 
mmities in Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties for the purpose of 
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noting the work of the law. Each of the school superintendents was 
i*equested to furnish certain information from his records. 

RESULTS OF TEACHERS' EXAICINATIOKS OF CHILD REK UNDER NEW LAW, JAN. I TO 
ICAY 31, 1910, IN LACKAWANNA AND LUZERNE COUNTIES, PA. 
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1 Not reported, but a majority. 

s C4u^ui estimate of superintendent of schools, where no records were kept excepting of the number who 
had passed the examinations and secured the certificates. 
> Not reported, but a large number. 

* Not reported. 

• Not including 64; cause of rejection not reported. 

The table shows that in the seven cities and boroughs named, 4,166 
children presented themselves to the school authorities for examina- 
tion for the purpose of procuring certificates which would enable 
them to continue in their employments, if at work, or to secure new 
positions. Most of those examined had been at work. Of the 4,166 
children examined, 2,895, or 69.5 per cent, secured certificates, while 
1571, or 30.5 per cent, were rejected. 

The causes for rejection were secured for 1,207 children. It ap- 
pears that 423 children, or 35 per cent, were rejected because they 
were under the legal age of 14 years and 784, or 65 per cent, were 
rejected because they were unable to read and write English as I'e- 
quired by law. Most of those rejected had been at work.^ 



SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The silk industry in the localities investigated employs large num- 
bers of children, especially of girls. The work done by them is for 
the most part unskilled or semiskilled, is usually light, and presents 
few occupational risks. It generally, however, requires continuous 
standing. At the time of the investigation hours rarely exceeded 55 
a week, overtime was unusual, and night work rare. The wage level 
was low, especially in Pennsylvania, where a less skilled grade of 
work was required. Illegal employment of children was not unlcnown 
in New Jersey and was common in Pennsylvania. 

» Vol. IV, SUk Industry, pp. 130. 131. 
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WOMEN IN THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

The table already given (p. 171) shows that female workers aged 
16 and over formed 53.6 per cent in New Jersey and 67.8 per cent 
in Pennsylvania of the total workers in the mills studied, and the 
table on page 177 shows how they are distributed among the leading 
occupations. In Pennsylvania there are only two leading occupa- 
tions — twisting-in and horizontal warping — followed by women in 
which girls under 16 are not also found. In New Jersey girls under 
16 are not found among the weavers, but in Pennsylvania 45 under 
that age were engaged in weaving. Nevertheless, as between girls 
under 16 and those over that age, weaving, like warping, may be 
regarded as belonging to the older group. Both of these occupations 
require a skill, and horizontal warping, in addition, requires a degree 
of strength not usually found among children. 

The labor involved in tending a horizontal-warping mill is both 
heavy and arduous. Men are better qualified for the work than are 
women, because of greater physical strength nnd endurance, and for 
this reason can turn out a greater amount of work. * * * For a 
number of years only horizontal-warping mills (and a few hand 
warpers), were in use in silk factories, and only men were employed 
for the work. In the course of time the men liecame strongly organ- 
ized into a union, which was all the stronger liecause the occupation 
was skilled and re<|uired months of instruction and experience to 
make the operator proficient. • • * Men are already being re- 
placed by women in this occupation. As a rule mill owners frankly 
state that thev would prefer to have women, not because they are 
better aualified for the occupation, for they are not, nor because they 
are really cheai)er, even at lower wages, but chiefly because they do 
not belong to unions and are more tractable. So long as there are 
women horizontal warpers the manufacturer feels tTuit he has a 
strong defense against the demands of the men. In six large Pater* 
son factories women only are employed as horizontal warpers.' 

In weaving it will l)e notii*ed that in Pennsylvania women have 
almost a monopoly of the broad-silk weaving, only 17 males being 
found in it In the Pateraon broad-silk mills, on the other hand, 
only 87.9 per cent of the weavers were women. The great bulk of 
the product of the Pennsylvania mills ccmsists of plain weavers, a coa- 
uderable portion In'ing of the cheaper grades, while in Puterstm much 
of the product consists of Jncquard snd other fanry silks of a very 
excellent quality. While wonu^n <'un (>|H'rate the JacMpinrd hMims ia ith 
they are on the whole less eflirient than men iMvauM!" of le^n 
ability to make repairs to the loonui 

In general, the same critirisiu is to Im* made from the stantlpoint of 
the employment of women as from that of the employment of chil- 
dren; the occupations of Uith art> a|>t to demand (continuous standing, 
and not infrequently re<|uire murh lM*n(ling and ht4H>ping. 

>Vot. IV. SUk ladaatrr. PP* M. 40. 
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HOURS OF LABOR. 

As before stated, the usual hours for silk workers, both in Pater* 
son and in Pennsylvania, at the time of the investigation were 55 a 
week. At that time, owing to the depression of 1907-8, undertime 
was far more frequent than overtime. The average hours actually 
worked by adults in the mills investigated were a^ follows : 



Males 16 Tears and over. . . 
Females 16 years and over. 



New 
Jersey. 



51.9 
60.3 



4&6 

42.6 



It will be seen that for women especially, the hours actually worked 
fell far short of the normal week. 

EARNINGS. 



The actual earnings of workers 16 years or over in the mills in- 
vestigated during a given week were as follows : 
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.8 


$12 to $12.00 


• 6 


$13 to $13.00 


^^1 


$Uto $14.00 


$15 to $16.00 


0) 


$17to$10.00 


$20 to $24.00 


2 
2 


ox 


$25 and over 


0) 














Total 


3,446 


100.0 


4,374 


100.0 


418 


100.0 


4,222 


100.0 







> Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

It will be seen that there is a much greater difference between 
the earnings of the sexes among these adult workers than among 
those under 16. (See ante, p. 186.) In New Jersey 20.8 per cent of 
the women earned under $6 and 55.4 per cent tmder $8 a week, as 
against 9.5 per cent and 17.4 per cent of the men in the same earn- 
ings groups, while only 80.2 per cent of the women, against 69.5 
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per cent of the men, earned $10 or more. In Pennfiylvania the dis- 
proportion, though still marked, was not so great in the lower- 
emmings groups, but the wage level for both sexes was lower. Among 
the women 70.9 per cent earned under $6 and 87.5 per cent earned 
onder $8, against 88.1 per cent and 51.1 per cent of the men in 
these earnings groups. Only 8.6 per cent of the women earned $10 
or more, as against 87.8 per cent of the men. 

The difference between the average full-time rate and the average 
actual earnings is shown for the leading occupations by the fol- 
lowing table: 

AVBRAGE ACTUAL AND AVXBAQB rULL-TDCE EAKinMaS, BT SEX AND 00CUPATI0N» 

rOR WOBEERS AQED 1ft AND OVER. 





llalci. 


T-*.. 
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nteptr 
week of 
66110011. 
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ntopv 

week of 

66 boon. 
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10 


18.0ft 


ft4.61 
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818 

807 

8 

ft 

ft 

144 

846 

804 

631 

614 


88.41 

6.08 

ft. 38 

6.03 

8.00 

ft. 40 

16.08 

10.81 

11.0ft 

11.36 

ft. 47 

7.30 


t7.0i 




ft 
8 

1 
«3 
844 
147 
10ft 
1,3K4 
438 


3.44 

ft. 73 

ft. 00 

ft. 33 

7.34 

14.77 

16.74 

13.38 

16.63 


8.58 

0.34 

ft. 00 

ft. 77 

7.7ft 

1ft. 78 

17.87 

13.71 

1ft. 84 


6.47 


Plrkat^Hoth 


ft. 88 


Qolkn 

JlUdtr%. 


ft. 88 

ft. 83 


totoai 


ft.ftO 


iSvkUn-to 


16. M 


WwMn.bartoatel 


11.88 


W«V«f' bmS-fflk. 


11.73 


WMv«nIrlbbea 


13.16 


Wlndm.bjnltini 


7.38 


VMai'tdll'tik....... 








7.88 




8,&3ft 








TWial 






8,844 

















BoMifei f«rrfiffi 


33 
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t3.18 
8.06 


34.70 
4.03 


8 
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31 
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136 
317 
4ft3 

34 

?D 
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3.44 
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8.30 
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88 

80 

3 

13 
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4.S6 
8 83 

11.03 

11. «0 
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10.18 


4.18 

6 73 

13.10 

11 m 

7.43 

13.38 


4 34 


I^DlBMrt 


4 4ft 
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a no 


^> "wi^^v , iMirtmiitAl 
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W«^««'faroMUOk............i.......... 


7 31 
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*^ln4«t . hArd-ellk. 


4 40 
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6 01 










tmm 
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1 





It will be noticed that only one group, the five male reolers in 
Pennsylvania, shows actual earnings higher than the full-time rate. 
One male qniller in New Jersey and two male warpers in Pennsyl- 
vania reached the full-time weekly rales, but the remaining groupe 
of male workers and all the groups of female workers fell below the 
fuU-time rates; in some instances the discrepancy was considerable. 
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WORKING CONDITIONS. 

The silk mills are not so arranged that workers of different sexea 
or ages are separated, and consequently the conditions were the same 
for both women and children. In Paterson 124 of the 138 mills in- 
vestigated were of brick, stone, concrete, or some combination of 
these materials, 9 of the remainder being frame, and 5 of brick and 
frame combined. In Pennsylvania of the 36 investigated 25 were of 
brick, 1 of concrete, and 10 frame. In Paterson 106, and in Penn- 
sylvania 11 of the mills investigated were more than two stories high. 

The following tables show the situation in regard to fire escapes: 

EMPLOYEES WITH AND WITHOUT FIRE-ESCAPE PROTECTION IN PATERSON, N. X. 

AND PENNSYLVANIA HILLS. 

Patenni, N. J. 



• 

Slory of building In which erapioTMS 


NoalMr of employees. 


Fireeacape protee^- 
tinn. 


work. 


Hen. 


Women. 


Childien. 


Total. 


Percent 
with. 


Percent 

without. 


FiratBtorT.. 


2,324 

1,158 

741 

1,288 

330 

773 

243 

42 


2,534 

1,328 

961 

1,442 

517 

640 

831 

83 


464 
150 

71 
136 

21 

74 


11 


5,322 
2,636 
1,723. 
2,866 

868 
1,387 

582 
86 






Bwsooid Btorv. with flni C5caD€S. ........... 


50.5 




Beoond stMT. without fire escapci 


40. s 


Third fftorv. with flrniMrRnffi. . ,., 


76.8 




Third story .without fire escaDce. 


S.2 


Fourth 8t<^7. with flreescaDes.. 




Fourth story, without fire escapes 


».% 


Fifth story . with fire escapes 


100.0 








Total 


6,898 


7,706 


1B6 


15,540 


68.2 


31.8 







PeansflTanU. 



First story 

Beoond story, with fire escapes 

Second story, wltliout fire escapes. 

TtiirdBtory, with fire escapes 

Third story, without fire escapes. . 

Fourth story, with fire escapes 

Fourth story, without fire escapes. 



Total. 



328 
13 

157 
16 
81 
22 
12 



579 



2,006 
565 
589 
835 
261 
289 
297 



4,342 



891 

187 

135 

132 

28 

87 

95 



1,485 



3,225 
765 
881 

- 483 

820 



834 



6,406 



46.5 



60.1 
"54.*4' 



51.7 



53.5 
'39.9 



45.6 



48.3 



It appears that in the Paterson mills a total of 3,243 persons, or 
81.7 per cent of all employees working above the first story, were 
working on second, third, and fourth floors without fire-escape pro- 
tection. In Pennsylvania 48.3 per cent of all employees working 
above the first floor were without such protection. 

U6HT AND VENTILATION. 



Light was usually good in the workrooms, as the work demanded 
close watching. A few old mills in Paterson required artificial light 
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daring the day, bat these were excepticmaL Only three mills were 
foundf one in Paterson and two in Pennsylvania, which had any 
provisions for ventilation other than doors and windows. 

A silk mill is as a role clean. There is no dust or lint or fumes in 
the air, so the need for special means of ventilation is not so im- 
perative as in other textile mills. There is as a rule sufficient air 
space for each employee (regarding 250 cubic feet per operative as 
sufficient), since toe frames which the operatives tend occupy so 
much space that the operatives frequently work at considerable 
distances from each other. Therefore^ if a sufficient number of win- 
dows are kept open, the ventilation oi a silk factory is ample. The 
difficult lies in the fact that as a rule no one person looks after the 
Tcntilation of the workroom as a part of his duties. This matter is, 
according to statements made by the manufacturers, left to the em- 
ployees to look after in a hit-or-miss sort of way.^ 

WASH ROOMS, TOILETS^ ETC 

In both States the factory law required the provision of wash 
rooms, but in both the general practice was to provide only sinks 
with running water in the workrooms. It is to the manufacturer's 
interest that the employees should keep their hands as clean as pos- 
nble, and usually there was abimdant provision of sinks, towels, and 
soap. No dressing rooms were provided for women in the Paterson 
millii, but 10 Pennsylvania mills had so-called dressing rooms, ^ box- 
like affairs of the dimensions and shape of a telephone booth, with- 
out any windows — merely a place in which a girl could cliange her 
skirt and shoes in privacy.'^ 

Separate toilet accommodations for the sexes were provided in 
every case with the exception of one broad-silk mill in Paterson. 
The toilet facilities in 32 mills in Paterscm and in 2 in Petmsylvania 
were deemed by the agent to be insufficient As a rule, there was 
not sufficient privacy of approach. In most cases the toiletn for 
males adjoin those for females; there were separate approaches in 
only 47 of the 138 mills in Paterson and in only 14 of 86 in 
Pennsylvania. 

In Paterson the condition ss to odor and cleanliness was bad in 
14 establiithnients, afre(*ting 1,«VJ9 employiM^ onlv fair in 4G estab* 
lisiiments with 5,420persons, and goo<l in TH establishments emplov- 
ing 8,591 persons. Tne bad c<mditions affe(*ted the air of the worK- 
rooms, tlie odor Iwing notii*eable in 8 €\Htublihhnient.s eiiiploving IHl 
porsims. In PennsylvaniB the iiir of the W(»rkriK>ni> was adfivtiHl in 
2 establishments with UM i^ersons.' 

•Vol. tV. SUk tttdtuirjr. pp. ITU. ISO. • Idem. p. IHX 
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FAMILT CONDITIONS AND SOURCES AND AMOUNT OF 

FAMILY INCOME. 

The names of a certain number of woman and child employees of 
various ages were taken from the pay rolls of the yarious mills 
investigated, visits were made to their homes, and schedules of ques- 
tions covering the family conditions were filled out. In New Jersey 
827 and in Pennsylvania 1,082 such families were visited. 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF FAMILIES. 

In this industry, as in the manufacture of glass, no distinct type 
of family could be found. While the silk mill gives employment to 
adult males as well as to women and children, practically all of the 
commimities included in this investigation furnished to a large 
extent employment for both boys and men in other important in- 
dustries. In Paterson 30.5 per cent of the 580 fathers whose occu- 
pations were learned were in the silk nulls, the remainder being 
scattered through the skilled and unskilled occupations and the 
business pursuits of the city. In Pennsylvania, of 877 fathers whose 
occupation was learned only two were in the silk mills. 

BaciaUy the families seemed to reflect the general composition 
of the community. There was no indication of special racial apti* 
itude drawing the people of a certain race to the silk mill. 

COMPOSITION OF FAMIIJES; EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS. 

The 1,909 families studied averaged 6.4 persons and 3.1 wage 
earners per family. The number of families having members of 
specified classes was as follows: 



Father liyinc with fomfly 

Mother living with family 

Having male ohUdrea 16 years and over . . , 
Having female children 10 years and over. 
Havfaig children 14 and 15 years of age. .. . 
Having children under U yean 



Number 


Percent 


offuni- 


offiuni- 


lies. 


liea. 


*'S 


SOlI 


^'SZ 


M.a 


808 


43L1 


1,111 


saa 


1,258 


es.fi 


1,4M 


7«.4 



Of the fathers living with their families, 95«3 i>er cent, and of 
the mothers 14.8 per cent were working outside the home and con- 
tributing to the family support. Of the sons 16 years of age and 
over 96,1 per cent, and of the daughters 88.8 per cent were working ; 
so were 89.6 per cent of the children aged 14 and 15 and 9.3 per cent 
of the children under 14.* It is very evident that in these families, 

1 The proportion which children under 14 at work formed of the total children ttnder 
14 In the (amiU<M atudled In three other induatrles was as follows : Cotton, New England 
fuuilUes 2.0 per cH^nt. eouthern famiUes 84.5 per cent ; men*a clothing, 1.0 per cent : giam 
Indus try, 4.1 per 9eat 
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while the employment of mothers outside their home was rare, the 
employment of children, both boys and girls, was regarded as the 
proper thing as soon as the law would permit it, or even before. In 
rcgmrd to the work of mothers and of children under 14, the two 
States present a marked contrast. In New Jersey 22.3 per cent of 
Che mothers but only 3.3 per cent of the children under 14 years were 
at work, while in Pennsylvania only 8.3 per cent of the mothers but 
11.7 per cent of the children under 14 were working. 

AMOUNT AND SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME. 

For the total 1,909 families the average net income was $966. This 
varies according to the members contributing, as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

ATense net income per family of families having — 

ntther at work — fl, 014 

MoCber at work 747 

Male children 16 years of age and over at work 1, 192 

Vteiale children 16 years of age and over at work 1, 101 

ChUdren 14 and 10 years of age at work 041 

Children under 14 years of age at work 842 

The general tendency is for a woman with a family not to go to 
work outside her home unless driven by necessity, so it is natural 
that the families with mothers at work should be those with the 
lowest incomes. The difference is marked, the incomes for these 
families averaging $95 less than for the next lowest group and $219 
less than the average for the whole number of familie& The relative 
prosperity of families having children 16 years of age and over at 
work is very marked. 

The proportion of the net family income contributed by each class 
of workers was as follows : 

m CENT OP PAMILY INCOME PROM SPSCIFIKD SOURCES.^ 



0ftaClMr 

oCbmUmt 

of Bftto diJldm ItvMnand over 

•f fcoult chfldnai lo ymn Mid orw. . . . . 

otiihfkArmUvidli 

•refeiMraauoikf 14. 



Nrw 


P«in!i>*I« 


Jmwhf. 


\Mila. 


46.3 


Sift 


».n 


2X1 


U.6 


3^.3 


413 


91.3 


17. « 


1A.3 


U.O 


U4 



Total. 



33LO 
17.0 
Sit 



ptf oHiti Applf la Mfih CMS only to tte tnconet ol tuaUki bovlng 



of tlM 9ptcUk&A 



One of the most striking points in this table is the greater impor- 
tanoe to the family of the female wage earner in New Jeniey. This 
does not merely mean that the average incomes were lower in Penn* 
sylvania and that therefore tlie earnings of mothers and of dan^h- 
teiB were relatively more important; the actual earnings were differ- 
ent. The average earnings of mothers at work were in New Jersey 
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$297, in Pennsylvania $145 ; for daughters 16 years of age or over 
the average earnings were, respectively, $504 and $264 On the other 
hand, the earnings of the male members, while relatively more im- 
portant in Pennsylvania, were actually almost the same. The aver- 
age earnings of fathers were in New Jersey $516 and in Pennsyl- 
vania $510, while the sons 16 years of age or over averaged in the 
first State $456 a year and in the second $428. The higher earnings 
of the women in Paterson are probably due in part to the character 
of the work done there, in part to the greater opportunities for em- . 
ployment which create a demand for female labor and consequently 
raise its price, and in part to the greater well-being of the Paterson 
families studied. In Paterson the average family membership was 
6.5 and the average net income $1,050, while in Pennsylvania the 
average family membership was 7 and the average net income $902. 
Obviously it was far more possible for the New Jersey than for the 
Pennsylvania women and girls to refuse to work for wages they con- 
sidered insufficient, and hence the higher financial standing of their 
families might be in turn cause and partial ccoisequenoe of their 
higher earnings. 



EARNINGS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHILDREN 16 TEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 

In the case of fathers, mothers, and children under 16, it was taken 
for granted that their total earnings were contributed to the family 
support, but in the case of children 16 years of age and over careful 
inquiry was made as to just what share of their earnings went into 
the family purse. The following table shows the results of this 
inquiry : 

NUMBER OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 16 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AT WORK 
AND PROPORTION OF THEIR EARNINQ8 CONTRIBUTED TO FAMILY BY SUCH 
CHILDREN. 



Nativity of hmd of fimilly . 



KEW JEBSET. 

Native born, native parents 

Native born, foreign parents 

Focei^bom. 

Total 

FKMNSTLYANIA 

Native bom, native parents 

Native bom, foreign parents 

Foieignborn. 

Total 

ToUI for both States 



Nnmber of tunUte 
having— 



Sons 
16 years 

over at 
work. 



96 
34 



844 



70 
S30 



439 



783 



Dangh- 

tersie 

years 

and over 

at work. 



41 
55 

440 



Per cent of eamings 
oontributod by — 



Sons 16 

yean 

and over. 



73.5 
73.8 
83.3 



636 



80 

72 

300 



613 



1,048 



81.3 



73.1 
86.9 
80.5 



87.3 



84.6 



Dangh- 
ten 16 



sndovor. 



91.3 
96.4 
95.5 



95.5 



93.5 

98.3 
97.4 



97.1 



96.0 
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In every group the femaleB contributed a ccmsiderablj larger pro- 
portion of their earnings than the males, but the difference between 
the sexes is greater in New Jersey than in Pennsylvania. The pro- 
portion of earnings ciHitributed by males is larger in the foreign- 
bom than in the native-bom families. 

FAMIUES WITHOUT CONTRIBUTING FATHERS. 

In New Jersey 247 families and in Pennsylvania 205 had no help 
from fathers. The following table shows the causes of this ncm- 
aupport and also what proportion the families affected by each cause 
formed of the total group: 

NUMBER AND FEB CENT OF FAMILIEB, BT GONDmON AS TO FATHERS. 



Condition •a to lathar. 
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19 


At work. 
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I07 


un.0 
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It will be noticed that death is by far the most important cause 
for the cessation of the father's contributions, and that idleness, 
incapacity, and desertion account for relatively few cases of non- 
contribution. 

MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK. 

Among the New Jersey families 176 and among the Pennsylvania 
families 87 were found with mothers gainfully employed outside 
their homes. The niimlier in each race group and the proixirtion 
thev form of the faniiliett of tliat race studied are as follows: 

KUMHER AND PROPORTION OP FAMIUBS WPTH MARRIBD WOMEN AT WORK, 

BY HACK AND STATE. 
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In general, the proportion of married women at work is for each 
race distinctly higher in New Jersey than in Pennsylvania, <lie 
English being the only race group for which this does not hold 
true. The groups are too small to justify conclusions as to racial 
attitudes as to the employment of married women outside their 
homes, but it is worth noticing both how large the proportion of 
women so employed is among the Italians and how small it is among 
the Lithuanians, Slovaks, and Poles. 

The following table shows the average earnings of the married 
women at work, with the average size of the family and the average 
income with and without the woman's earnings: 

AVERAGE SIZE AND INCOME OF FAMILIES OF MARRIED WOMEN AT WORK, BY 

CONDITION AS TO HUSBAND. 
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PamOieB 
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Annual family income. 


Avei^ 

'W 

weekly 
income 
exdud- 
tag 
earn- 
ings of 
wives. 


Families having 
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ings of wives, of 
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wives. 
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Num- 
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Per 

cent. 


Widows 
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16 

4 
1 
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Deserted wives 

Wives of inciQMcitated hus- 
bands 
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Wives of idle husbands 

Wives with husbands at 
work 
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Total 
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100.0 
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297 
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2.67 
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33.5 






mmSTLVANU. 

Widows 
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4 

83 
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13.8 
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4.6 
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4.7 
4.6 

6.8 
6.0 
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143 

206 

142 
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423 
842 
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400 
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1.72 
1.46 

1.09 
1.31 

1.90 
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10 

2 
8 
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Wives of Incapacitated hus- 
bands 


83.3 
06.7 


Wives of idle husbands 

Wives with husbands at 
work 


75.0 
57.6 






Total 


87 


100.0 


6.4 


145 


487 


632 


1.72 


69 


* 67.8 







1 Indudtag 1 divorced wife. 

In both States the wives whose husbands are also working have 
lower average earnings than those of any other group. Another fact 
of importance as throwing some light on why they are at work is that 
in both States the average size of the families in which both husband 
and wife are working is larger than the family of any other class of 
working wives. No study of the cost of living was made in these 
communities, but the average per capita incomes given in the above 
table make it seem probable that the mothers were forced by economic 
necessity to the outside work. 
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WOMBf AT WOBK UTING IN HOMSS OTHBE THAN TBBIB OWN. 

In the two States 26 such women were found, of whom 8 were 
widows, 10 were deserted wives, 4 had husbands at work, and for 
4 data as to the husbands were not secured. The average earnings of 
these women were $326. Twenty-four of them lived with parents or 
parents-in-law, one with a child, and one with a sister. 

SINGLE WOMEN 16 TEARS OF AGE OR OVER AT WORK. 

In the families visited single women 16 years of age or over were 
found at work to the number of 1,466. The majority of these were 
deeidedly young, the numbers 16, 17, and 18 years of age being, re- 
spectively, 297, 243, and 187 ; in other words, 49.6 per cent* were under 
19. Only 15.1 per cent were over 24. Six hundred and six, or 41.3 
per cent, had begun work before they were 14, and 31.3 per cent had 
begun at 14. Only 14.5 per cent had worked in more than one indus- 
try. Their average earnings were in New Jersey $353 and in Penn- 
sylvania $202. In New Jersey 6.7 per cent and in Pennsylvania 23.S 
per cent of the families to which they belonged had per capita earn- 
ings of less than $2 a week. 

CHILDREN UNDER 16 TEARS OF AGE. 

In the 1,909 silk-mill families of which a special study was made 
there were 4,553 children from 6 to 15 years old. The following table 
shows their occupation : 

KCICBBB AND PER CKNT Or CBILDRXN ftTO 15 YEARS OF AGX IN 8n.K4IILL r AMILIXS 

vigrrxD WHO wxrb at work, at school, and at home, by age oroupb. 
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The number of children under 12 ^ at home '^ depends somewhat 
upon the accessibility of the school, though other considerations, 
such as the child^s health, need for its help at home, etc., affect the 
queetion. It will be noticed that a very much larger proportion of 
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the New Jersey children 14 and 16 years of age were at schocA than 
was the case in Pennsylvania. Even in New Jersey, however, it was 
the general rule for such children to be at work. 

CHILDREN 14 AND 15 TEARS OF AGE AT WORK. 

In New Jersey 365 and in Pennsylvania 923 such children were 
found, their condition as to parents being as follows: 




Orphaos 

Cblldreo of widows 

Children of desertsd mothos 

Children of incapacitated fathers . . . 

Children of idle lathers 

Children with both parents at work 
Children with fathers only at work. 

Total 



These children formed 89.6 per cent of all the children of these 
ages in the families studied, 81.1 per cent in New Jersey, and 93.5 
per cent in Pennsylvania. It will be noticed that in both States by 
far the greater number of these children are in normal families with 
fathers at work. In other words, it is not exceptional misfortune 
which forces them to work, but evidently their employment is looked 
upon as a perfectly normal matter, a means of increasing the family 
income which involves neither confession of distress nor loss of social 
standing. The average per capita incomes of these families, exclu- 
sive of the earnings of the children under 16 years of age, were in 
New Jersey $2.65 and in Pennsylvania $2 a week. 

CHILDREN UNDER 14 YEARS OP AGE AT WORK. 

In New Jersey 42 children under 14, belonging to 41 families, were 
found at work. Of these 1 was an orphan, 8 were children of wid- 
owed or deserted mothers, 3 had idle or incapacitated fathers, 3 had 
both parents at work, and 27 had fathers but not mothers working. 
Two had never attended school and were imable to read or write. 

In Pennsylvania 374 children, belonging to 329 families, were 
found at work under 14. Of these 295, or 78.9 per cent, had fathers 
but not mothers at work, 7 had both parents at work, and 52 were 
children of widows. Eleven had incapacitated fathers, 8 had de- 
serted mdthers, and in one case the father was idle. Fourteen were 
unable to read or write. Tlie average family membership was 7.5, 
and the average gross annual income was $887, of which an average of 
$117 (13.2 per cent) was earned by the children under 14. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

The attitude toward labor organizations of employers in the estab- 
lishments visited was as follows: 



to... 
of... 
to. 
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Totol LW '^ 




vanja. 



39 



Notwithstanding the general attitude of hostility toward labor 
anions which this discloses, practically every broad-silk or silk- 
ribbon mill had one or more labor organizations, but these are prac- 
tically confined to the nuile employees. The loom fixers and twisters- 
in have united and formed a strong union and the male horizontal 
warpers have formed another. L(x>ra fixing is entirely, and twisting- 
in very largely, confined to male employees, so that the union of these 
workers has nothing to fear from female competition, but the case 
is otherwise with the horiz<mtal warpers. 

Women are not usually as efficient as men in horizontal warping, 
but many employers prefer them precisely because they are not 
tmionized and can be used as a check upon the demands of the 
organized male warpers. In other industries in which analogous 
situations have existed tlie male workers have found it good policy 
to induce the women to come into the union and make common 
cause with them, but for some reason they have not adopted these 
tactics in the silk industry. At one time the men encouraged the 
female warpers to form a union of their own, but tiiis lasted only a 
few years, and since then the women have been unorganized. The 
oUitude of the men is in the main hostile to them. One member of 
the horizontal warpers* union in Paterson thus stated Uieir position : 

We object to females in our orgnnixation. The reasons aiv many. 
I will mention two. They will not staind for their rights. Svond, 
they work for less money than we do, less |>er day, and verv often 
leas per piece. Our wages are from $•') to "^VM) |H'r day. l^he ma- 
jority of female workei's nveive from $1.50 to $2 a day, some work- 
mg for less than the foregoing prices and s<»uie for nion*.* 

Warpers, loom fixers, and twisters-in are the only silk-mill workers 
who have kept up regulnr and systematic organization. Weavers 
have been organized intermittently, but without apparent [HM-ma- 
nence- 



>Vol. IV. Silk Ia<la«tr7. p. X\\ 
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SUBIMART. 

The silk industry employs a large number but a decreasing prop<»r* 
tion of children and a large number of women, the proportion which 
they form of the total employees having increased slightly in the last 
30 years. The machinery commonly used has few, if any, daiigerona 
features, and the investigation disclosed no occupational diseases 
peculiar to the industry. The work done by children was iisaallj; 
light and presented few objectionable features. One drawback to^ 
the occupations followed by both women and girls was that for the 
most part they demanded continuous standing. 

Children were employed more numerously and in a greater varietiy; 
of occupations in the Pennsylvania than in the New Jersey mills 
visited. Females outnumbered males very markedly, especially in 
Pennsylvania. For the most part boys and girls alike were engaged 
in unskilled or at most semiskilled occupations, and the wage level 
was correspondingly low. Fourteen was the common age for enter* 
ing the silk mills, but in New Jersey 88 and in Pennsylvania 280 
children under this age were found in the mills visited. Practically 
no instances of illegal overwork were found. 

The majority of females over 16 were employed at semiskilled 
occupations, but there were several skilled trades open to them in 
which they could earn from $10 to $18 a week, the latter figure being 
very exceptional. The mills visited in New Jersey were making a 
finer grade of goods than those produced in the Pennsylvania mills, 
and as a consequence earnings were distinctly higher. Perhaps also 
as a consequence, the age level of the female employees was higher 
in New Jersey, and women seemed much more likely to continue in 
the mills after marriage; only 80.6 per cent of the Paterson female 
employees aged 16 years and over were single, against 94.8 per cent 
of the Pennsylvania employees in the same age group. Labor or- 
ganizations scarcely existed among the female silk workers at the 
time of this investigation. 



CHAPTER v.— WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN STORES 

AND FACTORIES. 

This volume, which forms the fifth part of the general report on 
the condition of woman and child labor, contains the results of an 
investigation into the wages and cost of living of between 7,000 and 
8^000 women employed in stores and factories in seven large cities. 
The report consists of three parts, a discussion of earnings, qualifi- 
caiiohd, and living conditions of the whole group of women studied, 
more detailed descriptions of conditions for each city separately, and 
statistical tables giving in detail the leading data for each of the 
women studied. In addition there is a chapter on the living condi- 
tions of waitresses in hotels and restaurants, and another on over- 
time and night work of wage-earning women. 

The investigation was confined to women in department and ether 
retail stores and in factories for two reasons : 

In the first place the qualifications for employment, while not uni- 
form, are still within such range as to make it possible to reduce both 
the industrial and home data, as well as the living conditions, to 
common terms. The waitresses, who are here included, are to some 
extent an exception, and for that reason have been treated separately 
so far as their wage and cost of living are ccmcemed. The second 
reason for limiting the inquiry was that the problems of living, while 
perhaps no more serious in many resi)ects, were more apparent amon^ 
this class of wage earners, and as the investigation could not extend 
over all self-supporting women the office and professional women 
were excluded.^ 

The in%'estigation was carried on in seven cities, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St Ix>uis, Boston, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
The total numl>er of wage-earning women visited in these cities was 
H,475. From 7,893 of them pertinent detailed information was se- 
cured. The names of the women visited were obtained partly from 
employers and partly from canvassing agencies which colle<*te<I lists 
of wage-earning women from all districts in which wage earners 
lived. Such names were collected without reference to age, exi>e- 
rience, rank, or wage. When names were secure<l from employers, 
agents of the Bureau took the names, addresses, and industrial data 
from the pay rolls themselves in order to make sure that no undue 
proportion was included of either the highest or lowest paid classeH. 
For the purposes of this investigation a woman was considennl as 

> V«l. V» WMv-SArnlas Woam In BtorM aM rsctorlM, pp. •. 10. 
) 00068*— Bull. 17&— 16 14 2M 
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having a home if she was living with relatives who in time of need 
or temptation could give her financial aid or moral support ; and she 
was considered as being adrift, even though living with relatives, if 
they could not in case of need give her help of either kind. Thus, a 
widow supporting herself and her small children would be looked 
upon as practically without a home, since the family relationship 
had become for her a liability instead of an asset. In all cases the 
test was whether the family could be, if needed, a place of refuge 
for the girl or whether it was simply an added responsibility. 

NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF WOMEN STUDIED. 

The proportion of women who either had no homes or whose homes 
Were only a responsibility to them yaried widely in the different dims 
studied. The following figures sbow for each place the ntunber of 
women whose home environment was learned and the number and 
proportion of these at home and adrift : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMEN WAGE EARNEB8 INTER VIEWED IN 8PBCIFIBD 
CrriES WHO were found to be LIVINO at home and NUMBER AND PER CSNT 
WHO WERE WITHOUT HOMES AND ENTmELT DEPENDENT UPON THEMSELVES, 
OR "ADRIFT." 
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The proportion of adrift women in New York is markedly smaller 
than in any of the other cities. Making due allowance for the rela- 
tive importance of the different cities, it appears, if the above per- 
centages may be taken as applying to working women in stores anil 
factories generally, that in the seven cities approximately 65,000, 
or 16 per cent of the whole nmnber employed, are without homes. 



ECONOMIC STATUS OF WOMEN AT HOME. 

The women adrift, however, can not be looked upon as constituting 
all or even a majority of the self-supporting women at work in stores 
and factories. The girl or woman living at home and working only 
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for pin -money was scarcely found in this investigation. The ma- 
jority turned in all their wages to their family ; a small proportion 
kept a part for themselves, and a very small proportion kept all. 
Theae proportions varied somewhat in the different cities. In New 
York &1.3 per cent of the women in stores and 88.1 per cent of those 
in factories turned in everything they earned to their families, while 
3jB per cent of the store girls and 0.6 per cent of those in factories 
kepi all their earnings. In Chicago 78.7 per cent of the store girls 
and 81.3 per cent of those in factories gave up all their earnings, and 
respectively 3.9 per cent and 1.5 per cent kept all. This does not 
^m to be a matter of race or of age, but of well-established custom. 
mother gives back to the girl what she thinks can be spared for 
rWthiniTj car fare, and incidentals, or perhaps herself does the buying 
for lier daughter, but the latter i» not looked upon as having any 
•zclosive right in her earnings. 

The custom^ of tnming over to the parents the weekly envelope 
with its entire contents seems to be taken as a matter of course. 
When asked: ^What does Mary do with her wages T^ the mothers 
wonld shrug their dioulders, look half reproachfid, and answer: 
*^ Sore, die gives it all to me. We have a big family to keep.** Not 
infreqaently the answer was ^ The girls support the family. Their 
father is dead and I can not work.^^ 

FACTORS DETERMINING EARNINGS. 

The earnings were secured by careful analysis of receipts from 
wages, commissions if such were paid, bonuses, pay for overtime, etc., 
deductions being made for all losses from ill health, slack work, or 
lay offs and the like. The result, therefore, represents not a rate 
of pay but earnings actually received. 

A few at every age were found in the lowest wage grou|>s, but 
naturally the higher age groups showed the larger proportion of 
those making fair to good earnings. The following table shows the 
relation between age and earnings for store and factory girls^ both 
for those at home and those adrift. 



• Thli mstoBi sf^nw to prrraU In oth^r ffroops of wa#r4*mnilns womra. In th« Inwd- 
CalMi of tb^ cotton tnduntry U wan found that Um> 002 virls of 10 or over tn tli4» New 
^tm-gimmA gTMip llTttts st hotM ftsd wotklas ooBtrlttttid M.0 per eent of their eormlncn to 
Vm CnaOly Msppnrt. while In the eoutbern group the 886 jounc women alallarly rtrcum-^ 
alaneed tnmed Into the family RO per n nt of their enmlnita. The atodj of th^ carment' 
■Mklnir Indnstry abowa l^ft2 joan« women of Chin ace ffrovp tnmlnK tn M.2 per cent of 
tbair oarabkCL In the slaaa Induntry 029 women asrd 10 and oTer llelng at hom<* were 
contrfbntlng R0.4 prr ernt of thnir eamlngii. In the Modr of the altk Indaetrf In New 
Jorwy nn4 IVottttyl^anU In 1.040 famlllea In wtUch daiiffhtera a«ed 10 and more were at 
work It waa found that thry »rr«* turnlnt Into the family fund Mt prr cvot of IhWr wac<^ 
aao VOL 1. Cotton TestUe InAiatry. p 400; VoL II. Mrn*a tteady Um^ tloCbl^. p. 000 : 
Vol. I1|« Ubiap Indnotrr. p. ft'iT : and Vol IV. Silk InduMry. p. Wl, 

• Vol. V, Waffe-ltomltts Womi>n In Storta and Vactorlea. p. 100b 
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NUKBER AND PER CENT OF FEICALE WAGE EARNEB8 IN DEPARTMENT AND OTHBR 
RETAIL STORES, FACTORIES, ETC., EARNING EACH CLASSIFIED AMOUNT 
WEEK, BY AGE. 
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VACTORIES, ETC. 

Living at home: 
Under 16 
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The effect of age upon earnings is very clearly shown here. Among 
the store girls living at home only 2.1 per cent of those tinder 16 
earned as much as $6 a week, but this sum was reached or passed by 
84.1 per cent of those aged 21 to 24, and by 92.9 per cent of those aged 
25 or over. Among those not living at home, 15.1 per cent of those 
aged 18 to 20 earned as much or more than $8 a week, while of those 
aged 25 and over 52.2 per cent reached or passed $8 a week. 

The table also shows a striking correspondence in the percentage 
of the home and the adrift women who are earning a given wage. 

Comparison of the store women 21 years of age and over living at 
home with the adrift store women 21 years and over discloses the 
fact that nearly the same proportion in each gi^up, 52.5 per cent of 
the former and 48.5 i)er cent of the latter, earn $8 or over. Com- 
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paring the home women 20 years of age or younger with the adrift 
women of the same age jzroups, it appears that only 7.5 per cent 
of the home women earn $8 or over, while 12 per cent of the adrift 
w<Mnen earn that amomit, but against this dinerence should be set 
the fact that only 20 per cent of all the adrift women are 20 years 
or under, while 45 per cent of the home women are in that age 
groop.^ 

Experience is another factor affecting wages* The following 
table shows the average age, length of experience, and earnings of 
the home and adrift women studied, and also shows for both classes 
certain data concerning the disposition of their earnings : 



COMPARISON OF AOB, BXPERIKNCE, EARNINQS, ETC., OF HOME AND ADRIFT 8TORK 
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New York: 

Uvteg at hen* 

Not living at borne 
nUladelphte: 

Uvlngatbome.... 

Ko4 llvlm at home 
acUab: 

I4itaflathome.... 

Notllvlivat 



Uving at home 

Hot tiTtag at home , 



Total 
women 

era* 
plored 

in In- 
dustry 
in city. 



} S.683 
} 34,685 
3.301 
60.000 
} 10, 148 
} •.000 






108 616 



Per 

cent at 

borne 

and 

cent 
not at 
home. 



64.3 

35.8 

70 7 
30.3 

73.3 
37.7 

93.1 
7.0 

77.8 
33.3 

700 
31.0 



^ ■ • ■ 



Women included in the Investigation. 




34.1 

38.6 

33.8 
30.3 

33.6 
33.7 

10.7 
34.1 

36.6 
31.6 

30.8 
38 



235 
» 1 



Aver- 
afTo 

yean' 
experi- 
ence In 

same 
Indus* 


Aver- 

weekly 
earn- 
ings. 

•6.71 
8.43 

8 06 
8.17 

6.04 

6.V7 

6.00 
7.13 

7.51 
8.10 

6.57 
7.51 

6 H8 

7 •« 


Avrr- 

weekly 
amount 
paid to 
famib. 

84.83 


Ter 

c^'nt 

paying 

all 

earn* 

iUK^ to 

family. 


Aver- 
age 

weekly 

amount 
paid 

for food. 

shelter, 
heat, 
llUht, 
and 
laun* 
dry. 


Per 

cent 

con- 

tribuU 

ingto 

needy 

rel»: 

tlves. 


5.3 


55.6 






7.3 


15. U& 


17.0 


6.4 


6.40 


7R7 




6.6 


' 


4.n 

"'i.'ii' 


33.6 


4.3 

4.0 

3.1 


4.33 
5.33 
6.61 
5 SO 

530 


47.0 

• • • » • • 

84.3 
56.8 

no 


• • • « 

18.3 


4.3 

7.7 
0.0 

3.3 

<•) 

4 7 
6 7 


353 
4.65 

• ■ ' 


3D.S 

• • 

34.6 

* • • 

16.4 

• • 



• Vol. V. Wage- Earning Women In Storm and Parttf ie«. p. 34. 

• Not reportc<l. 
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COMPARISON OF AGE. EXPERIENCE, EARNINGS, ETC., OF HOME AND ADRIFT 8TOBM 

AND FACTORY WOMEN, BY CITIES— Conclndad. 



Qitj and IMng ctmdltioBS. 



Boston: 

Liviiu; at hom« 

Not Irvtog at faoOM . . . . 
Qiloaeo: 

liring at borne.. . 

Not I iving at home . , . . 
Mfnaeapoliaand St. FMol; 

LiTinc at home 

Not Ifvlng at home. . .. 
New York: 

Liring at home 

Not living at home 

Fhiladefpbia: 

Living at home 

Not living at home 

St. Louis: 

Living at home , 

. Not living at home.... 

Seven cities: 

Living at home 

Not living at home 



Total 
women 

em- 
ployed 

in in- 
dustry 
in city. 



I 2l»f)7S 
I 42,302 

|l3»,712 
I 56,86e 
} 23,183 



} 



294.506 



Women fndnded in the inTestigaiion. 



Per 

oentat 

home 

and 

per 

cent 

not at 

home. 



{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 



74,7 
».S 

83.6 

16.4 

81.5 
18.5 

R7.0 
13.0 

82.0 
18.0 

78.4 
21.6 



{: 



Aver- 

age. 



Aver- 



experi- 
ence in 



Indoa- 
try. 



22L6 
2^.1 

11.9 
28.6 

20i5 
21.7 

20.0 
2S.0 

28.5 
34.1 

20.4 
26.0 



21.1 
27.7 



5.1 
i.l 

3.1 

4.0 

3.3 

4.8 

5.7 
11.9 

(■rJ 



8.9 

7.4 



wwMdy 
earn- 
tngs. 



Aver- 

ttgs 
weekly 
amoost 
paid to 
family. 



16.47 
6.76 

7.28 
7.28 

6.41 

7.17 

6.09 
6.34 

6.72 
6.64 

6.61 
7.10 



6.40 
6.78 



I5.1A 



5.71 
4.49 



5.64 

5.40 
5.!45 



5.46 



Per 
cent 



Aver* 

amount 

shelter, 
heai» 
light, 
and 
laun- 
dry. 



all 



ingato 
family. 



61.7 



81.8 



58.8 



88.1 



67.9 



74.9 



ing to 



par 



8.40 



8^66 



8.80 



3.67 
'8.36' 



3. SO 



"H/s 



i».i 



i&t 



8A.S 



a&o 

"8.6 



I Not reported. 

It is at once evident that as a group the adrift store women are 
ojder and have had more experience than those living at home. For 
the home women the average age is 22.5 years and the average length 
of experience 4.7 years, while for the adrift women the average agie 
is 28.2 years and the experience 6.7 years,^ a difference which seems 
fully sufficient to account for the difference of $1.01 in the average 
weekly earnings. The average earnings of the home women are less 
than those of the older and more experienced adrift women in every 
city, the difference being greatest as a rule where the differences in 
age and experience are greatest. Among the home and adrift women 
of the factory group similar age and experience differences are ap- 
parent, though the wage differences are much less. A study of earn- 
ings in connection with experience showed that the average earnings 
for all women having from two to four years' experience (corre' 

^The difference in age is much greater than the difference in experience, owing to the 
fact that among the adrift women are the great majority of the widowed, divorced, and 
deserted women who have been forced into the wage-earning ranlcs later in life. 
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sponcling in this respect most nearly to the whole group of home 
women) were $1.22 a week less than for those having from four to 
six years^ experience (corresponding therein most nearly to the whole 
grroup of adrift store women). 

EARNINGS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

An effort was made to determine for both store and factory women 
what possibilities of advancement their work offered and what 
chance the individual worker had of realizing such possibilities. 

About 22 per cent of the women studied were in department and 
oCher stores, chiefly the former. At the head of the department- 
fctore organi2ation are the manager, who engages the buyers and 
has general supervision of the departments, and the superintendent 
of employees, who has general charge of the working force. Next 
in rank to the manager are the real heads of departments, or ^ buy- 
ers.^ These are men or women who have risen from the ranks; in 
nearly every case they are graduates from behind the counter. The 
rank of buyer or assistant buyer is the highest position open to 
women. Next in rank below these come the saleswomen, who con- 
stitute nearly half of all the women employees, and below these are 
Ihe cash girls, messengers, bundle girls, etc. Twenty six of the 
largest department stoi^es in Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia, 
employing all told A5,772 women and girls, furnished pay-roll data 
diowing the occupational status of their female employees, who were 
found in the different groups in the following proportions: Cash 
gliris, m c a ron gerB, etc., 13.2 per cent ; saleswomen, 46.2 per cent ; buy- 
ers and assistant huyers, 1.2 per cent; office employees, 17.0 per cent : 
other employees, *21.8 per cent It will be seen that the opportunity 
for reaching the coveted i>osition of buyer or assistant buyer is small. 

The table followinar shows the numlier and per cent of the women 
employees earning classified rates of pay weekly in the 20 depart- 
ment stores referred to. The employees are grouped as cash girls 
(including messengers. ins|)ei*tors^ bundle wrap|>ers, and paokern), 
saleswomen, office employees, and other employees ( including buyers 
and assistant buyers). This table sIiowh mii only the rates of pay 
for the rank ana file but the proportion reaching the higher wage 
gruups. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN DEPARTMENT AMB 
OTHER RETAIL STORES IN NEW YORK. CHICAGO, AND PHILADELPHIA, BT 
CLASSIFIED WEEKLY RATES OF PAY. 



ClossiHccl weekly 
rates of pay. 



Under S3... 
S3 to $3.09... 
S4toS4.99... 
S5toS5.99... 
S6ioSr».99... 
S7toS7.99... 
S8toS&99... 
S9toS9.99... 
SlOtoSlO.99. 
Sll to $11.99. 
St 2 to S12.99. 
S13 to $14.90. 
$15 to $17.90. 
$18 to $19.99. 
$20 to $24.99. 
$25 and over. 



Total. 



Cash girls, 
messengers, 
inspectors, 
bundle wrap- 
pers, and 
packers. 



Num- 
ber. 



645 

1,G24 

1,370 

497 

318 

136 

73 

ao 

6 



4,098 



Per 

cent. 



13.7 

34.6 

29.3 

10.6 

6.8 

2.9 

1.6 

.4 

.1 



1 



100.0 



Saleswomen. 



Num- 
ber. 



6 

173 

1,033 

3.562 

3,a'vo 

2,355 
IjS.'M 
1,475 
40.1 
951 
G05 
762 
255 
200 
150 



16,572 



Per 

cent. 



0) 

1.1 

6.2 

21.5 

18.4 

14.2 

9.3 

8.0 

2.8 

5.7 

3.7 

4.6 

1.5 

1.2 

.9 



100.0 



OlBce 
employees. 



Num- 
ber. 



8 

287 

750 

1,164 

1,277 

1,004 

648 

345 

297 

108 

140 

112 

85 

21 

29 

26 



6,296 



Per 

cent. 



(>) 
4.6 

11.9 

18.5 

20.3 

15.9 

10.3 

5.5 

4.7 

1.7 

2.2 

1.8 

1.4 

.3 

.6 

.4 



100.0 



Other em- 
ployees (in- 
cludmg buyers 
and a«lstant 
buyers). 



Num- 
ber. 



61 
370 
803 
627 
875 
877 
8S0 
803 
760 
227 
424 
319 
400 
129 
229 
413 



8,206 



Per 
cant. 



0.7 
4.6 
9.8 
7.6 
10.7 
10.7 
10.7 
9.8 
0.2 
2.8 
5.2 
3.9 
4.9 
1.6 
2.8 
5.0 



100.0 



TotaL 



Num- 
ber. 



709 

2,296 

3,103 

3,321 

6,082 

5,067 

8,066 

2,703 

2,538 

796 

1,518 

1.036 

1,247 

405 

458 

589 



35,772 



Per 
ceut. 



2.0 
6.4 
&7 
9.S 
16.9 
14.3 
11.1 
7.i 
7.1 
3.2 
4.2 
2.9 
2.5 
I.I 
1.8 
1.6 



100.0 



1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Scrutiny of the table will show that 76.1 per cent of all women 
employees were getting less than $10 a week; the actual average of 
this group, computed from the detailed data, was $6.13. The rate of 
pay lor 57.5 per cent of all the women employees is less than $8 a 
week. The experience table above shows that an average of $8 is 
not reached by any group with an experience of less than 8 years and 
that 77.5 per cent of all were below this line. The apparent dis- 
crepancy IS due largely to the fact that deductions for lost time 
reduce the number of higher-paid einployees in the experience table* 
On the other hand, 7.5 per cent receive $15 a week or over, and 2.9 
per cent $20 a week or over. About half of these higher-paid em- 
ployees were in the saleswomen group. The average rate for all 
employees is $7.93, for saleswomen only it is $8.84. In the column 
headed " other employees " it appears that 55.9 per cent have a rate 
of $8 or more. But in this group are all the workroom employees 
whose employment is almost wholly seasonal and whose average 
earnings therefore would fall considerably below the rate of pary.* 

There is room for considerable advancement without reaching 
the highest positions. A girl entering a department store is apt 
to begin as a cash girl at a weekly wage of from $3 to $4, or as a 
saleswoman at from $8 to $6. 

The following table shows the increase of earnings according to 
experience among 1,391 department and other retail store women, 
both home and adrift. The data relate to all of the store women 



> Vol. V, Wago-Earnlng Women In Stores and Factories, pp. 44, 45. 
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from 'wlioin accurate information could be secured in regard to both 
and experience. 

AND PER CENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGR OF WOMEN IN DEPART* 
AND OTHER RETAIL STORES, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE. 



Length of axpcrloDoe. 


Women reporting both 
experience anaeam- 
Ings. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 




Number. 


Percent. 


rad«r 1 7«w 


IS 

327 
241 
105 
105 

68 
78 
89 
18 

4 


123 

126 

23.5 

17.3 

11.9 

7.6 

4.9 

5.6 

3.8 

1.3 

.3 


14.09 


1 ▼••»' f^ imitv t ymr* 


5.38 


9«>Hlqn4fr4x«n 


6.27 


4 ^1^4 «Mk«v • y«rf. , 


7.40 


♦ m«1 nn&tr $jmi% . . . . . 


7,83 


■ ■!*'! Qn4ir itf tws 


9.27 


i^^n4 mtilfr 13 jrcnn. 


9.81 


»*"«4 tMw W y«rf. 


9.96 


M ftSHl amiflr 31 jMn. . . 


13.33 


•• 4^4 Qn4« io y«n. ..... 


11.56 


SD y^ifl umI otv 


11.86 






Totel 


1,391 


loao 


7.31 







I 

I 
I 



Tlie average experience of the 1,391 women for whom both ex- 
perience and earnings were reported was 5.17 years. During the first 
^ear the average wage for all is $4.G9, the second year $5.28, and so on. 
increasing in 10 years to $9.81, during which time many drop out oi 
the ranks, then changing very little lor the next five years. Among 
the women who remain are the buyers and the exceptionally expert 
saleswomen, and their salaries bring the average earnings up to 
$13.33, the highest point, after from 16 to "20 years' experience. ♦ * * 
After 20 vears' experience the earning power apparently l)egins to 
wane« ana during the next decade the average earnings decrease to 
$11.55, and after 30 years still lower. ♦ ♦ ♦ Four and four-t4»nth«4 
per cent of the department-store women reporting experience and 
earnings had become buyers or assistant buyers or saleswomen of 
the falsest class, at siilaries ranging up to $50 a week.^ 

In the factories the highest position to which a woman may aspire 
is that of forewoman, which is reached by progressive 8tag(\s, Ins- 
ginning possibly with that of floor or errand girl, but usually aa 
operative Of all the women visited engaged in this class of work 
only 2 per cent were found to be forewomen and assistant fore- 
women. The average age of these was 28) years, average weekly 
eamingB $10.32, and average experience 10 years. 

The table following shows the variation of earnings according to 
experience in this class of workers, lioth home anil a^lrift. 

* ToL V, Wage-BaralDS Women In Storta aad V^etorlra, pp. 42, 41. 
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NUMBER, PER CENT, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN FACTORTKB, 
MILLS, AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES, CLASSIFIED BY LENGTH OF BXPE- 

RIENCE. 



Length of experituM. 



Under 1 year 

1 year and under 2 yesr j 

2 and under 4 years 

4 and under 6 years 

6 and under 8 years 

8 and under 10 years ^ 

10 and under 12 years 

12 and under 16 years 

16 and under 21 years — • . 

21 and under 30 years 

30 years and over - . . 



Total. 



Women reporting both 
experience and earn- 




Number. 


Percent. 


575 


16.8 


475 


13.9 


935 


27.3 


563 


16.5 


315 


9.2 


175 


5.1 


125 


8.7 


111 


3.2 


. n 


2.S 


« 


1.4 


. If 


.6 


3,<21 


:• 1O8L0 



Av« 
womkfy 



6lI« 
7.03 



4.. 

7.96 
8.4S 

&« 

oust 



The average experience of 3,421 women in factories, etc*, for whom 
both experience and earnings were reported waa 4.46 years. During 
the first year the average earnings are $4.62, the second year $5.34, 
reaching $8.48 after 10 years, and $8.54 in the 16 to 20 year group. 
For the three groups whose experience ranged from 10 up to 21 years 
the earnings averaged about $8.50, and these constituted 9.2 per 
cent of all the factory women reporting as to experience and earn- 
ings. These figures, then, indicate what factory employment holds 
out to the average woman who continues in it for from 10 to 20 
years. Beyond that age the outlook is for a constantly decreasing 
earning power.* 

A comparison of these data concerning women in stores and women 
in factories shows that the average earnings of the two classes are 
approximately the same in the earlier years. The factory worker, 
however, reaches practically her high level ($8.48) after about 10 
years of work, while the store woman, who after the same length of 
experience reaches $9.81 a week, rises to her maximum, $13.33, after 
an experience of 16 but under 21 years. Furthermore, individual em- 
ployees in stores both as buyers and as saleswomen reach far higher 
rates of pay. Both factory and store women show a loss of earning 
power after 20 years of experience. 

LIVING CONDITIONS. 



CLASSIFICATION OF WOMEN ACCORDING TO LIVING CONDITIONS- 

In trying to determine the cost of living for the women adrift, it 
was found advisable to learn first the cost of items which h%d to be 
paid for continuously and which did not vary greatly from week to 
week, such as shelter, heat, light, laundry, and food. Having these 

^Vol. V, Wage-Sarning Women la Stored and Factortes. p. 1'' 
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b4 was poaable to determine what margin was left for such occasional 
snd variable expenditures as those for clothing, car fare^ health, 
recreation, and the like. Among the girls living at home there was 
usually no apportionment of their incomes. They turned what tliey 
made into the family fund, and got back a living conditioned by the 
family earnings and the family ideas of what the situation demanded. 
Bat among the women adrift where the worker had to decide for 
herself the relative importance of each item, the budgets varied 
widely. 

Pacts concerning manner and cost of living were gathered from 
1.607 adrift women employed in stores and factories, including 200 
^raitresBCS. As the latter, however, usually received in addition to 
tlieir money wages part or all of their board, cost of living could not 
be calculated on the same bas\^ for them as for the others and they 
w«re treated as a separate group. For the purpose of studying the 
living conditions of adrift women, they were arranged in four 
groups, those keeping house, those living in private families, those 
living in boarding or lodging houses, and those living in organised 
boarding bouses. 

A rather strict definition was put upon the term ^^ keeping house/^ 

This group does not include women renting one room in a lodging 
house and preparing such meals as they can in that one room, nor 
those doing light housekeeping in one or two rooms in a private 
&mily, bat only those renting a house or tenement where tliey have 
their own private entrance, and in which they live entirely independ- 
ently of other people.* 

The women of the second class are those living in households in 
which there are not more than three boarders or lodgers ; where this 
Dumber is exceeded the woman is looked upon as being in a regular 
boarding or lodging house. ^ Organized boarding houses ^ are those 
financed by some social organization, so managed as to offer women 
board and lodging under good moral and sanitary conditions, at a 
price which does not bring any profit to the managers. The aim Ls 
lemeraUy to pay expenses, but tiiis end is seldom attaine<I, and the 
deficit is made up by the organization which maintains the house. 

Of the 1«607 women adrift from whom full data were olilaiiietl, 
16w6 per cent kept house, 39.6 per cent lived with private families, 
M.7 per cent lived in boarding or lodging houses, and 10.1 per cent 
in organized boarding hotises. The latter per cent is unduly large, 
as a special canvaas of organized boarding houses was made in order 
to compare tlieir conditions with thoae offered elsewhere. Very few 
of the women whoee names were secured from pay rolls or canvoming 
agencies lived in such house& 

•Vol. v. Wa«»<lteroliat Wuaira la »(t»rfni •»! rtitti»ri#«. p &l. 
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Among the 267 women who were keeping house were the married 
women who must earn a living for themselves and their children 
and were " adrift " because^ the homes they made were not in any 
sense an asset. 

All of these homes were supported and presided over by women 
wage earners. Although in a lew cases the earnings of a son or a 
brother were added to the general fund, it was always the woman 
who was the mainstay of the family. 

EARNINGS AND SPEaFIED EXPENDITURES FOR EACH CLASS* 

The following table shows the average weekly earnings and the 
average weekly expenditures for specified items of the worker in eack 
of these four groups: 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND COST OF LtVING (FOOD, SHELTER, HEAT, LIGHT, 
AND LAUNDRY) FOR WOMEN OTH^R THAN WAITRESSES, BY CITIES, AND WAIT- 
RESSES IN ALL CITIES. 





• 

Women keeping 
house. 


Women livinc; in 
private families. 


Women living In 
boarding and 
lodging nooses. 


Women living In 
organised bockrd- 
IngboiueB. 


City. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


Average 
weekly 
cost of 
living.! 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


Average 
weekly 
cost of 
living. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


Average 
weekly 
cost of 
living. 


Average 

weekly 

earnings. 


Average 
weekly 
cost of 

living. 


Boston 


10.64 
7.76 

7.23 
e.43 
6.28 
6.61 


S3. 78 
2.02 

3.25 
8.08 
3.45 
2.46 


16.88 
6.36 

6.73 
6.60 
7.22 
8.31 


13.91 
3.09- 

3.02 
3.54 
3.85 
3.89 


17.42 
7.25 

7.24 
6.00 
8.16 
6.74 


$5.18 
3.84 

3w42 
3.76 
4.63 
3.81 


17.93 
7.63 

7.11 
6.06 


14 56 


Chicago* 


3.54 


MinneapoUs and 8t. 
Paul 


S.25 


New York 


S.39 


Philadelphia 




8t. T-onls. . . 


7.67 


S.45 






Total 


6.57 


3.18 


6.78 


3.43 


7.31 


4.24 


7.16 


3.82 






Waitresses, idlclUes' 


5.86 


3.09 


6.01 


1.97 


6.72 


2.44 


4.69 


Lao 



> This is the estimated cost for the worker, exclusive of her expenditure for the 6up» 
port of dependents who may constitute a part of the same household. 

' In making out these averages the women employed In the Chicago stockyards are 
included. 

*The earnings and cost of living of waitresses are based on 200 cases; food which la 
paid for in service is not Inelnded. 

WOMEN KEEPING HOUSE. 

The average weekly earnings of the women keeping house are lower 
than those of any other group, but this is not a full statement of their 
economic disadvantages. Over one-sixth of them (17.2 per cent) had 
from one to four persons entirely dependent upon them for support, 
while 37.8 per cent more had others partially dependent upon tiiem. 
Among the women living in private families only 4.7 per cent had 
persons totally dependent upon them, while 12.3 per cent had persons 
partially dependent upon them. In the third group 4.1 per cent had 
others totally dependent upon them and 10.8 per cent had person^, 
partially dependent upon them, while only 14, 8.6 per cent, of the 
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fourth group hod any dependents. The housekeeping group had at 
once lower earnings, and heavier responsibilities than the women in 
the other groups. 

The average earnings of those keeping house are $6.57 and their 
mrerage expenditures for food, shelter, heat, light, and laundry are 
f3.18^ leaving $3.39 with which to pay all expenses for their de- 
pendents and provide clothing, car fare, medical attendance, and the 
like for themselves. Naturally where there were dependents this 
meant constant privation and almost unceasing toil. 

One of the women visited (a widow with one child) worked in a 
IxK^bindery from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. As janitress of the build- 
ixkg where sm lived she had to clean tne halls before she went to work. 
In the evening after she had cooked and eaten her supper and 
cleaned up her two small rooms, she worked coloring picture post- 
cards at the rate of 15 cents a hundred. She said that she often went 
to bed too tired to sleep and felt more tired when she got up in the 
morning than when she went to bed.^ 

For the women who had no dependents the struggle was not so 
intense, but very few had anything left for amusements after meet- 
inf^ their weekly expenses. Nevertheless, the fact that they were 
keeping house gave them some opportunities for social intercourse. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the women had a sitting room in their homes 
where friends could be entertained, 25 per cent used the kitchen, and 
(»nly 16 per cent were forced to use their bedrooms, and sometimes 
here it was apparently used in preference to the kitchen as being 
more suitable.' 

BOAKDERS IN PRIVATB FAMIUBS. 

The women living as boarders in private families were more numer- 
ous than any others, C30, or 39.6 per cent, Wing found in this group. 
Their average weekly earnings were $6.78, ranging from less than 
$1.50 to $15 and over, and their average expenditures for board, lodg- 
ing, heat, light, and laundry were $!).43, the range being from under 
$1 to $6.50 or over, 8 paying this minimum and 10 the maximum. 
These women fell into two general groups: Those who lived in poor 
families and homes at very little cost, and those who sought pleasant 
families and comfortable homes, paying as much, if not more, than 
they would in a regular lioarding or lodging house. The former were 
principally foreign-bom women living in families of their own na^ 
tionality who were often friemls or relatives, (tenerally their stand- 
ard of living waft very low, and overcrowding, poor food, and insani- 
tary surroundings were common. The women in the better class of 
private families, on the other hand, often had very pleasant sur- 
roundings, living in homes which were comfortable and well kept, 
and with people of education and refinement. 

* VttL V. Wa«if»- Mtntaig Wobmh la atom ami Fin f «ir1f«. pp. A7. 

• IdMH. pp. M, M. 
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As mentioned before, a number of the women in this group were 
supporting others in whole or in part, but in general these depend* 
ents were living elsewhere. When the woman had made her weekly 
contribution her responsibilities ceased; she did not as a rule hi^ve 
the personal care of her dependents which so greatly increased the 
work of the housekeeping woman. 

In private families the girl does not necessarily share in the social 
life of the family, but the chances are very great that she will do so, 
especially in the poorer homes. Here the lodger or boarder often 
becomes practically a member of the family, using all the rooms in 
common with the family, almost always sharing a room with some- 
one else, and in some extreme cases occupying a room with the land- 
lady and her husband. In these families the landlady is very apt to 
exercise a certain supervision over the girl, which the latter accepts 
as a part of the quasi-family arrangement into which she has eaiteird. 

WOBIEN IN BEGULAR BOARDING HOUSES. 

The women living in regular boarding and lodging houses num- 
ber^ 542, or 33.7 per cent of all the adrift women studied. Their 
weekly earnings ranged from less than $2 — ^there being two women 
whose earnings did not exceed this amount — to $15 and over, earned 
by 15 women. The average cost of living was $4.24 -a week, but 16 
women had an average cost of living under $1.50 a week, which 
brings down the total average unduly. These 16 women were nearly 
all foreign-bom Slovaks or Galicians, who lived with foreign-born 
families in the most wretched way. Among the others conditions 
were better, but cost of living was considerably higher. Of those for 
whom full details were obtained, 31.7 per cent were paying $5 or 
more a week and over one-eighth (13.8 per cent) paid $6 or more 
per week. 

The number of women in this group having others wholly or 
partially dependent on them is smaller than in either of the two 
preceding groups. 

But the women in this group for the most part lead an inde- 
pendent life. They are responsible for no one, tney are responsible 
to no one ; they come and go and spend their money when and where 
they will.^ 

The average amount, however, left for them to spend after paying 
for board, lodging, heat, light, and laundry is only $3,07 a week, 
and as clothes, car fares, and all such incidentals must come out of 
this, it is evident that their freedom to do what they will is strictly 
limited. 



* Vol. V, Wage-Earning Women in Stores and Factorial, pp. 65, 66. 
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WOMEN IN OKGAKIZBD HOARDING HOUSES. 

The women living in organized boarding houses are the smallest 
and also the yoimgest group studied, their average age being 24.1 
je«rs; nevertheless their average earnings are next to the highest, 
being $7.16, only 15 cents below those of the older women in board- 
injl^ and lodging houses. The cost of living of this group also is 
next to the highest, but the girls get better accommodations and 
liring of a much higher standard than they could get elsewhere at 
the same price. 

Women employed in stores, factories, and the like were seldom 
found in these homes, their occupants being mainly office or profes- 
sional women. The objections to such houses were the familiar 
ones. In some cases the cost of this way of living was prohibitive, 
while in others girls who could have afforded it objected to the 
restrictions usually imposed. Those who could afford it and were 
willing to submit to the rules obtained some decided advantages. 

In the better class of such houses the girls lead a normal and 
much happier life than in a boarding and lodging house. Thev have 
a feeling of comradeship; they have pleasant social life at nome; 
thejr have a sitting room with a piano, books, and magazines. The 
girls feel at home tliere^' 

EXPENDITURES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

The expenditures for board and lodging could be learned with rea- 
sonable accuracy, but it was difficult to get satisfactory data as to the 
cost of clothing in an investigation necessarily limited as to time* 
Accordingly an average yearly expenditure for clothing secured by 
the Women^s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston in a re- 
search into the re<)uirements of a living wage has been taken as 
typical. This average was computed from the expenditures of 121 
women employed in the pursuits inrhide<l in this investigation and 
of the same grade industrially. The average weekly earnings of 
these women were $7.13 and their average weekly expenditures for 
clothing $1.38. 

If the average weekly earnings and r<iHt of living for lioth store 
and factory women in the seven cities^ as shown in this investigation, 
lie combined, the results show the wc*ekly a%'erage earnings to be $0.07 
and the average weekly cost of shelter, f<MHl, heat, light, and laundry 
as $ft.80. AsBoming the aliove cost of clothing to lie typical, this 
would leave an average margin of $1.49. Out of this nuuit come car 
fares, which are often 00 cenl«< a week; contribulions to relatives, 
which average 44 cents: doctors' bills; and all incidental expenses. 

* Vol. V. Wacr fCamlnf Womra In Ktorw aoU ra«-tark<», p. 71. 
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When it comes to amusements, most of the women have nothing 
left to spend. Of the 1,568 women who reported on this question, 62 
per cent said that they spent no money for pleasure, that it took all 
their earnings to meet their daily expenses. Thirty-eight per cent 
reported that they spent something, but only 450, or 22.3 per cent, 
gave a definite weekly amount. These sums varied from 5 cents to $2, 
but the average for the 450 was 37 cents.* 

But many of the women visited were earning less than the average 
amount, and often the data for individuals show not only that there 
was nothing for amusements, but that even the margin for clothes 
was either impossibly small or nonexistent. Usually this has but one 
meaning : The girls have given the cost of such food as they get for 
themselves when other demands are not more urgent. In other 
words, the money for such periodic necessaries. as clothing ha4 to ^ 
secured by cutting down the amount devoted to continuous neces8|»- 
ries like food or shelter. 

MORAL INFLUENCES SURROUNDING DEPARTMENT- 

STORE EMPLOYEES. 

Careful attention was given to the question of whether there were 
any features of department-store life likely to break down a girl's 
character, or, rather, whether a deliberate effort in that direction is 
made. The conclusion is that the requirements of department-store 
discipline are such that girls of dubious character would be unde- 
sirable as saleswomen, and that the general purpose of the stores is to 
weed out those who resort to illicit methods of increasing their in- 
come. There seemed a general recognition among managers that 
wages paid to beginners and sometimes to experienced saleswomen 
were not sufficient for a girl to live on honestly, but even more gen- 
erally they either required their employees to live at home or gave the 
preference to applicants who claimed to do so. In other words, they 
apparently preferred that girls should be subsidized by their own 
families. It is admitted that there are women of lax morals in de- 
partment stores, but it is maintained that they are in no sense typical 
of the rank and file. 

WAITRESSES IN HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 

A much larger proportion of the waitresses than of the store and 
factory women investigated were adrift, over 62 per cent being 
without homes. Many of those who had homes were married women 
who worked as one-meal girls, i. e., served only during the noon 

^Vol. V, Wase-Earnlog Women Sn Stores and Factories, p. 74. 
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meal. Tlie aTertgr mgc of the waitresses living at home was :i^*K9 
jears, average experience 4.4 rears* and average weekly earnings 
$5.54; for the adrift waitresses the average age was 2t>.5 jears, aver- 
age experi^ice 4^2 rears, and average earnings f«\71. In addition 
to these earnings waitresses of both classes received part or all of 
their food at their place of work and an uncertain and variable 
amount in tips. Sixtr-nine per cent of those living at home tumeil 
in all their wages and *20.3 per cent of those adrift contributed an 
ave::age of $2.09 weekly to needy relatives. 

AjxK>ng the women interviewed the impression seemed to be that 
the work of a waitress was hard and heavy and that the worker 
was exposed to unpleasant advances from men, but that making due 
allowance for the food and tips received returns were much better 
than from either store or factory work. 

SUMMARY. 

ScHDe of the more important of the statistieal features of the 
report may be thus summarized: 

WOMEN IN DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STORES. 

The study deals with 2,159 women and girls employed in depart- 
ment and other retail stores. Of these 4.sG, or approximately 2U.5 
per cent, the proportion ranging from 7.9 per cent in New York to 
35.8 per cent in Bost<Hi, were found to be economically adrift, i. e., 
without homes in the cities in which they worked and entirely de- 
pendent upon themselves for support 

The adrift women were of an average age of 28.2 years, had had 
an average of 6.7 years' experience in retail-store work, and eanunl 
a weekly average of $7.80. Of this they spent on an average $143 
for. food, shelter, heat, light, and laundry. Eightythrpe, or 20.5 
per cent of the 404 from whom refwrts on this point were n^ceiveil, 
were either contributing to the support of needy relatives or «up- 

porting them wholly. 

The women living at home or with relatives hod an average ago 
of 22.5 years, an average exi^erience in reUil 8U)re.s of 4.7 yearn, anti 
earned a weekly average of $r..8rt. Of this they paid on an averugi* 
$5.39 into the family fund, either as board or as a contribution. A 
trifle over two-thirds (C8.5 per cent) paid their entire earnings inU» 
the family, 26.0 paid in part, and 4.5 per cent kept their entii-e earn- 
iDgB for themselves. 

0G0Q3*— nail. 175—16 15 
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WOMEN IN KILLS AND FACTORIES. 

The investigation included 5,014 women and girls thus employed. 
Of these 879, or 17.5 per cent, were without homes in the cities in 
which they worked and were entirely dependent upon themselves. 
The proportion thus adrift varied from 13 per cent in New York 
to 25.3 per cent in Boston. 

The average age of these adrift women was 27.7 years, their indus- 
trial experience 7.4 years, and their average weekly earnings $6.78. 
For food, shelter, heat, light, and laundry they spent weekly an 
average of $3.50. Over one-fifth (23.2 per cent) were contributing 
to the support of needy relatives. 

The average age of the women living at home was 21.1 years, their 
industrial experience 3.9 years, and their average weekly earnings 
$6.40. Of this they paid an average of $5.40 to their families, either 
as board or as a contribution. Over three-fourths (77.2 per cent) 
paid their entire earnings to their families, 21.5 per cent paid over 
part of their earnings, and 1.4 per cent kept all for themselves. 



CHAPTER VL— THE BEGINNINGS OP CHILD-LABOR 
LEGISLATION IN CERTAIN STATES. 

In the first 75 pages of this rei)ort some account is given of 
the employment of children in the C-olonies, the changing attitude 
of public opinion toward child labor during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and follo¥ring this a historical sketch of children in the 
cotton industry. The rcmuiuder of the volume is devoted to a 
fetudy of child-labor legislation in the North prior to 1860, and in 
four States of the South since the manufacture of cotton became an 
important industry there. 

CHILD LABOR IN THE COLONIES. 

Child labor, sanctioned and sometimes expressly ordered by law, 
existed in all the Colonies throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Three causes are assigned for this state of affairs: The 
traditional English attitude toward child labor, which the first 
generation of colonists naturally brought over with them; the crying 
need for workers in the new country; and a profound belief in the 
virtue of industry. The English attitude was due to a fear of the 
Imrden of pauperism ; as early as 1547 laws were enacted providing 
for the compulsory apprenticing or binding out of children from 5 
to 14 years ohl whose parents were vagrants, on the ground that 
children ^ brought up in idleness might he so rooted in it that hardly 
they may be brought after to good thrift and labor.^ While the 
colonists were naturally influenced by this view the problem of 
pauperism during the early days was not sufficiently grave to make 
this reascin a weighty one. Nevertheless it found expression in the 
poor laws of many of the Colonies and apparently was held through* 
o«it the seventeenth century. New York^ Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina specifically 
ordered the binding out of p^ior children, either by their parents or 
by the overseers of the po<ir, and in other colonies re<*onls are found 
showing that this was a regular custom. 

NEED POR LABORERS. 

The nee<l for lul)orer8 in a now country where everything was to 
be done made children so desirable as workers that efforts were made 
to import them. 

Sir Edwin Sandys proposed to the Virginia C-oronany in IGIO for 
the ^ ease and comodiousaess '^ of the tenants, Uiat ^ 1(K) young per- 

2S7 
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sons be sent to their Apprentices." The previous year 100 had been 
sent by the city of London. He prayed the lord mayor of London 
to send 100 more from the " superfluous multitude." " Our desire is 
that we may have them of 12 years old and upward, with allowance 
of Three pound a pees for their apparell, as was formerly granted. 
They shall be apprentizes; the boyes till they come to 21 years o£ 
age, the rirles till like age or till they be marryed." * * * A let- 
ter from England stated that 1,400 or 1,500 chddren went to Viririnia 
in 1627.1 

The common council of New England in 1622 thought it "con- 
venient to admit young youth * * * to be placed out and bound 
apprentices," but stipulated that the children were not to be less 
than 14 years of age. There is little evidence as to the sending over 
of children under these terms. In 1660, however, John Hull writes 
in his diary about his return from London with several children to 
be bound out as apprentices in the Massachusetts Colony. 

LEGISLATION ENFORONG CHILD LABOR. 

At a very early date in colonial history the need for workers led 
to child-labor legislation meant to insure that children as well as 
adults should contribute to the general welfare. The Court of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay in 1641 ordered that all heads of families should see 
that their children and servants should be industriously employed 
'^ for the working out of hemp and flax, and other needful things 
for cloathing," and followed this a few years later by an elaborate 
plan for making sure that the injunction was obeyed. But this was 
not to be at the expense of the children's education. In 1642 '^ chosen 
men " were empowered to take account of the calling and employ- 
meift of the children, " especially of their ability to read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the capital laws of their coun- 
try." In 1647 it was ordered in Massachusetts that schoolmasters 
should be appointed in every town to teach the children. Similar 
legislation both as to employment and education was adopted in 
most of the New England colonies. 

In Virginia no provision was made for employment of children of 
the well-to-do, but in 1646 the county commissioners were ordered to 
select two children from each county, at least 7 or 8 years old, and 
send them to Jamestown to be employed in the public flax houses to 
be built there. Later the commissioners were empowered to build 
houses in each county " for the educating and instructing poor chil- 
dren in the knowledge of spinning, weaving, and other useful occu- 
pations and trades." 

The scanty material of the eighteenth century shows the same 
insistence on the employment of children as the preceding century, 

^ Vol. VI, The Beglnnijigs of Child-Labor Legislation in Certain States, ch« 1, p. 11. 
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with less emphasis, perhaps, on the moral advantages of labor. The 
textile industries began to open up more avenues of employment for 
children during this century. In Pennsylvania in 1730 the governor 
recommended that silk culture be taken up, as it was a '^work of 
which the poorest and feeblest are capable, and children who can 
be of little other service may here find an employment suitable to 
their years.'^ In New England the manufacture of linen received a 
good deal of attention on the double ground that the Colonies would 
thus be rendered more self-dependent and that the spinning could 
be done by women and children. Especially was it advantageous 
because of its employment of children, ^^ thousands al an age when 
they are scarce capable of doing any other business; and by thus 
inuring children to an habit of industry we may reasonably hope 
that this, like other habits, will take a fast hold and render them 
useful members of society when they grow up." 

In 1775 the United Company of Philadelphia for Promoting Man- 
ufactures urged a somewhat similar plea, pointing out that manufac- 
tures would not draw the country away from agriculture, because if 
properly conducted " two-thirds of the labor of them w^ill be carried 
on by those members of society who can not be employed in agricul- 
ture, namely, by women and children." In the same year a plan for 
a similar society was approved in New York City, and in Virginia 
there was talk of reviving the early laws for employing children. 

PUBUC OPINION CONCERNING CHILD LABOR IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

At the beginning of the last century there was a firmly-rooted 
opinion that the employment of children was economically net^CKsary 
and morally desirable. Up to that period the factory system had not 
been established, and though children might be employed at an early 
age they worked for tlie mobt part under conditions which did not 
seem to harm them morally or physically. Moreover, provision was 
made for their education as carefully as for their employment. Cliild 
labor in such circumstances was a very different matter from what it 
became under the factory system^ and time had to show the evils of 
the employment of children under modem conditions before a sc*nti- 
ment could be roused against it. 

Public opinion was so far from (condemning rhild lulnir that in the 
early days of tlie tariff controversy one of the strong arguments of 
the protectionists was the desirability of developing manufactures 
becauw they gave work to hitherto idle members of society. Alex* 
ander Hamilton pointed out that they rendered women and children 
** more useful and Uie latter more early useful Uian they would other- 
wise be.^' One early petition to Congre») recites that ^more than 
sight^tenths of the persons en4>Ioyed in the manufactories of the 
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United States are women and children, by which the latter are earlier 
trained to industrious habits than they would otherwise be.'' An- 
other points out that " five or six adults with the aid of children ^ 
could manage a cotton factory of 2,000 spindles. 

Again and again the fact is harped upon that in the factories 
"women and children and the infirm" would be able to maintain 
themselves. And the only answer the free traders found to this 
chorus of laudation was to deny that manufacture had any monopoly 
of virtue in this respect, since children could be and were " employed 
at a very early age in the lighter branches of agriculture." 

The earliest attack upon child labor under the factory system was 
based upon its interference with education. In 1818 the governor 
of Bhode Island called upon the legislature to provide a plan of edu- 
cation for the factory children. Six years later a resolution was 
brought in dealing with the same subject, but no action was taken. 
In 1825 Massachusetts took up the matter and an investigation was 
ordered into the condition in this respect of children employed by 
"incorporated manufacturing companies." The report made as a 
result of this investigation noted that children were employed gen- 
erally 12 or 13 hours each day, leaving " little opportunity for daily 
instruction," but nevertheless no action was recommended. 

From this time onward the long hours of work required of fac- 
tory children and the consequent diiBculty, if not impossiblity, of 
their securing even the rudiments of education began to figure promi- 
nently in public discussions. Little was said about the effect of early 
work upon health, but the desirability of shortening hours of work 
was dwelt upon at length. Organized labor took up the cause with 
enthusiasm. At this time one of the chief aims of the labor party 
was to secure a reduction of the inordinately long hours of work 
which then prevailed, and they were quick to see the value for this 
purpose of espousing the children's cause. Through the thirties and 
forties in conventions, in speeches, and in published appeals they 
demanded education as the right of every child and shorter hours as 
a prerequisite to securing it. Toward the end of the period a recog- 
nition begins to appear of the fact that child labor tends to underbid 
adult labor and to reduce the standard of living, but up to 1860 the 
child-labor legislation advocated and indorsed by the labor party 
dealt almost wholly with restricting hours, and in only a very few 
cases had to do with age limitation. 

To expect that the labor party would have seen all the evils of 
child labor and would have proposed that it be forbidden by law 
would be demanding much, especially as public opinion at large did 
not concern itself with the matter. The country was too largely agri- 
cultural for the factory child to be of frequent enough occurrence to 
gain attention. Moreover, the remains of the old Puritan ideal of 
the virtue of employment, combined with the earlier age at which 
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children developed iii those days, continued to hiind the piiblio to th<^ 
harm of their employment, provided they werr not worked too lonp^. 
I.*ai>tly, the dominant attitude, emphasizing the production of wealth 
as an element of national power and disregarding the human side of 
the big mechanism, retarded growth in this line.^ 

After the Civil War the attitude of the labor parly changed in 
this respect. In 1876 the Workingmen's Party, at a union congi*es8 
in Philadelphia, propased laws against the employment of children 
under 14 years of age, and about the same time the platform of the 
Knights of Labor contained a plank for the prohibition by law of 
their employment under 15 years of age in workshops, mines, and 
factories. Since then the public attitude has changed rapidly. There 
is a pretty general theoretic agreement that the employment of young 
children is in itself undesirable, and there are few manufacturing 
States in which there is not at least a nominal prohibition of employ- 
ment below some fixed age. Hours of labor for children have been 
very generally limited by law, night work is forbidden in a number of 
States, and, in a few, proof of physical fitness and of a certain mini- 
mum of education is required before a young person may liegin work. 

CHILDREN IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 

The extent to which children have lx»en employed in the manufac- 
ture of cotton at different times and in different localities is shown by 
the following table: 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, AND PERCENTAGE OP CHII^ 
DREN OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, IN COTTON INDUSTRY, 1870 
TO 1805— Concladed. 



State. 



Women 16 years and over: 

NowEneland ,... 

Middle States 

Southern States 

Western States 

United States 

Massachosetts 

Rhode Island 

Pennsylvania 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia. 

Alabama 

Children under 16 years: 

New Ei^land 

Middle States 

Southern States ^ 

Western States 

United States 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Pennsylvania 

North Carolhia 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Total: 

New England 

Middle States 

Southern States 

Western States 

United SUtes 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Pennsylvania 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama .-. 

Percentage of children of total number of 
wace earners: 

NewExigland 

Middle States 

Southern States 

Western States 

United States 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island , 

Pennsylvania , 

North Carolina , 

South Carolina , 

Georgia , 

Alabama 



1870 



50,805 

14,126 

4,190 

516 



60,637 



24,065 

8,028 

6,097 

916 

508 

1,080 

445 



18,767 

6,382 

2,343 

450 



22,942 



6,753 
8,134 
2,774 
279 
326 
619 
284 



94,775 

28,974 

10,173 

1,447 



135,369 



43,512 
16,745 
12,730 
1,453 
1,123 
2,846 
1,032 



14.5 
22.0 
23.0 
31.1 



16.9 



13.2 
18.7 
21.8 
19.2 
29.0 
2L7 
27.5 



1880 



62,554 

13,185 

7,587 

1,213 



84,539 



81,496 
9,199 
4,454 
1,727 

772 
2,961 

631 



17,704 

6,014 

4,007 

505 



28,320 



7,570 

3,930 

2,086 

741 

585 

1,411 

433 



1800 



78,445 

16,240 

15,083 

1,839 



106,607 



88,352 
10,887 
6,258 
3,666 
8,070 
4,005 
852 



1900 



73,358 

16,050 

82,528 

1,867 



123,700 



41,057 
9,240 
7,119 

10,384 
8,673 
6,495 
2,743 



10,165 

4,021 

8,815 

431 



23,432 



125,779 

28,118 

16,317 

2,330 



172,544 



61,246 
21,174 
9,879 
3,232 
2,018 
6,215 
1,448 



14.1 
21.4 
25.1 
21.7 



16.4 



12.4 
18.6 
21.1 
22.9 
29.0 
22.7 
29.9 



4,091 
8,182 
1,417 
2,071 
2,152 
2,460 
501 



147,850 

31,841 

36,415 

3,261 



218,876 



75,544 

24,576 

12,666 

8,515 

8,071 

10,314 

2,088 



6.0 
12.6 
24.2 
13.2 



10.7 



5.4 
12.0 
11.2 
24.3 
26.7 
23.0 
24.0 



10,810 

4,314 

24,438 

295 



39,866 



6,923 
2,253 
1,711 
7,129 
8,110 
4,479 
2,437 



162,204 

34,843 

97,494 

8,298 



297,929 



92,065 
21,823 
15,567 
30,273 
80,201 
18,283 
8,332 



6.7 
12L4 
25.0 

8.9 



13w4 



6.4 
10.8 
11.0 
23.5 
26.9 
24.5 
29.2 



1905 



70.113 

15,11« 

37,6SS 

1,407 



124, 7U 



39,054 
0,377 
6,51ft 
12,236 
10,157 
7,873 
3,377 



9,38S 

2,765 

27; 638 

290 



40,029 



5,586 
1,047 
1,187 
8,213 
8,S36 
6,406 
3,004 



155,961 

31,871 

120, UO 

2,496 



310,458 



88,033 
21,017 
13,780 
36,356 
37,271 
24,130 
11,480 



6.0 

8.7 

22.9 

11.6 



12.9 



6.3 
&9 
8L0 
22.6 
83.7 
22.4 
27.0 



It is clear, from a cursory glance at the table, that New England 
and the Southern States are the important centers of the industry, 
and that the Western and Middle States are practically so unim- 
portant that for present purposes they may be ignored In New 
England, while the total number of operatives has increased since 
1880 by over 30,000, the number of children has fallen off about 
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8,000. AKhongh the industry is growing, it is a declining industry 
for children. In the South, on the other hand, the actual number of 
diildren has increased over sixfold in the quarter century, and rela- 
tive to the total number of wage earners has lost very little, still 
remaining nearly one-fourth of the total labor force, 22.9 per cent. 
Conspicuous is the sharp fall in the number of children employed in 
New England and the Middle States between 1880 and 1890, when 
labor legislation became effective in those localities.' In the South up 
to 1900, in the absence of child-labor legislation or legal regulation, 
there was still one child under 16 years of age in every group of four 
persons employed. It is evident that the constant tendency of im- 
pro%'ed machinery in the cotton industry to become heavier and heav- 
ier has not caused the employment of children to decline. 

There are other differences between the two sections. In New Eng- 
land the industry is old, having been started about 1790; in the South, 
although there were a few sporadic mills, cotton manufacturing 
hardly began to play any part in the economic development of the 
section until reconstruction was already an accomplished fact. Even 
now the industry is still in its infancy. Again, in New England the 
labor force consists preponderatingly of foreigners, while the South 
employs the native white population, much resembling the time, years 
afro, when the farmers' daughters held sway in the mills of New Eng- 
land. Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the centers of cotton manu- 
facturing in New England, furthermore, are highly industrialized, 
between 46 and 50 per cent of the employed population l>eing engaged 
in manufacturing, while the South is still predominantly agricultural 
and rural. In North and South Carolina and Georgia from 60 to 69 
per cent of the working population are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits and only 9 to 12 per cent in manufacturing.^ The consequence 
18 that conditions are more or less static in one localitv. whereas in 
the other industrial fermentation is bringing al>out a change. 

These differences make a study of the history of the industry in the 
two sections particularly worth while. Especially from the point of 
view of the employment of children it is interesting to see if there is 
any parallel between the early unregulateil industry of New Eng- 
land and the unregulated industry of the South. 

^\llile spinning and weaving were done mainly at home, children 
and women were looke<l upon as tlie natural workers in thest^ lines, 
and when in the end of the eighteenth and lK*ginning of the nine- 
teenth century the progress of invention took tlieM» industries from 
the home to the factory, women ond children followed them tliither. 
The employment of young cinldren was then c<mmion in Initli the 

'Twelfth (VoffU*. 10(M>, Vol. II. n, II. p. r\iT. 
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North and South/ but in the latter section so few people of any age 
were employed in manufacturing that the question of child labor was 
not important. 

In New England children as young as 7 years are known to have 
been employed in the mills, and advertisements for families with 
children are common. In these 9 or 10 years is often mentioned as 
an age for beginners, but there is considerable evidence that children 
were employed at earlier ages. Two different systems were in use. 
In one the manufacturer strove to employ families with a large num- 
ber of children, all of whom were employed as early as possible. 
This system prevailed very generally in Rhode Island, in Fall River, 
Mass., and probably in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Under the 
other system the manufacturer with a view to securing good moral 
conditions for his employees established boarding houses under the 
charge of reputable women and gave the preference to employees 
who would live in these. Naturally this tended to reduce the number 
of children employed. Massachusetts and New Hampshire very 
generally adopted this system.^ 

No really satisfactory data can be secured as to the number of 
children employed in cotton mills in the early days of the industry. 
Relatively they were numerous. In 1831 a committee of the Friends 
of American Industry collected statistics from 795 mills in 12 States. 
The total number of children imder 12 employed in the industry, ac- 
cording to these figures, was 4,691, and the proportion they formed 
of the total employees ranged from 1.1 per cent in New Hampsliire 
to 40 per cent in Rhode Island. In individual factories the propor- 
tion was much higher. Virginia, Maryland, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware appear in these tables as having no 
cotton-mill employees under 12 years old ; there is evidence that for 
at least several of these States this showing is incorrect. Prac- 
tically nothing can be said more definite than that children were 
very generally employed and that they formed an important part of 
the working force. 

The nature of a child's work in a cotton mill is such that it must 
necessarily work as long as the adults, and throughout the first half 
of the last century hours were very long. Working days of from 

^ The Baltimore Gazette of Jan. 4, 1808, announces the establlBhrnent of a cotton mann- 
factory in which " a number of boys and girls from 8 to 12 years of age are wanted." 
In South Carolina the founder of one of the oldest mills In the State urged the employ- 
ment of Negroes in the mills on the ground that as there was no necessity for edncaf tag 
them the manufacturer could have " their uninterrupted services from the age of 8 
years." In 1819 one manufacturer declared that the children in his factory were ** chiefly 
taken from the poor masters of the country towns and from the almshouse In Baltloiore.** 

* In the early days there was a difference in the machinery used in the two sections : 
" In Rhode Island the mule was used for spinning the weft, which meant a anale sphiner 
and two assistants, children ; whereas in Massachusetts, at Waltham and Lowell, the 
filling frame, which had been Invented by Moody, did not Imply the employment of chll> 
dren. Not until after 1830 was mule spinning introduced Into Massachosetls." 
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12 to 14 hours were common. Various attempts to secure a shorter 
daj by legislation were made, but the laws passed were usually 
ineffective and there was little real limitation of the hours of 
children's labor until after the Civil War. 

Statistics are lacking for any general statements as to children's 
earnings, but scattered statements are found indicating that they 
were low. Not infrequently parents contracted for their children's 
work, making agreements usually for a year, but sometimes for 
longer periods. In the early part of the century the parent might 
ignore the rhild^s educational needs altogether. ^'Some of the 
parents,'^ reported the selectmen of Northborough in 1825, "con- 
tracted with the overseers of the factory to have their children attend 
school, and some did not.^' Later, compulsory school laws were 
passed and though parents might still keep their cliildren at work 
all year they did not openly contract to do so. The wages eame<l 
by the children were paid to the parent& 

Objection to the employment of children in the mills brought out 
replies of much the same character as those heard to-day in Southern 
States. Widows with children ^ figui^ed as largely in discussions of 
child labor as they do to-day. " Employers represented that children 
were unprofitable to them and that they were employed only because 
parents importuned. * * * A New England manufacturer, for 
instance, told Horace Mann in 1848 that children under 15 years — 
they were alx)ut 13 per cent of all the operatives — were employed 
simply from motives of charity.^' The well-known argument that it 
is much better for children to l)e at work acquiring habits of indiu^try 
than to be running wild on the streets does full duty, and the uplift- 
ing effect of cotton-mill life is dwelt on with as much enthasiasm as 
some writers of the last decade have displaye<l. For instance, the 
following sentence, written in 1H;3(>, lias a decidedly modem ring: 

Hundreds of families ♦ • ♦ originally from places where the 
gi»neral poverty had precluded schools and public worship, brought 
up illiterate and without religious instruction, and dtsonlerly and 
ncious in consequence of their lack of regidar einploymont, have 
been transplante<t to these new creations of skill and enterprise and by 
the ameliorating effec^ts of stiuly, industry, and instniction hn^e lHN*n 
reclaime<l, civili/inl, and Christ ianixe<l.' 

CHILD*LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE NORTH BEFORE 1860. 

PREVIOUS TO I83t. 

Early child-lalMir legislation suffere<l from two grave defwU. In 
the flrst place, owing to the prevailing l)elief in the virtue of indiLstry 

• !• IROO tli» rrpoH of lh« nra«lf«>«ill# MaaarariuHiiji <^o. flAntli Ciirnllna. rhmnr^^r 
teM tb^ alU M " truly tb# lio«e of th«» poor widow and bflpIrM chUdrra. or r.»r a fsmlir 
bronchi to mla by a dniakoo. worth I«m teltior/' 

•Tot Tl, Tbo BodulBca of CbUd Labor Lagtatotloa la CrrUta SUI««. tb. 1. |>. TO. 
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and the dangers of legal interference with personal rights, such legb* 
lation was usually of a timid and tentative character. And, in the 
second place, the public was entirely unsuspicious of the fact whidi 
years of experience have made evident, that a child-labor law, above 
all others, is not self -enforcing, and that it is of very little value 
unless provision is made for vigorous and thorough enforcement. 
Therefore the few laws which were passed concerning the iwork of 
minors were too apt to remain dead letters, and on the whole the 
children probably gained more through the laws regulating employ- 
ment in general than through those passed expressly for their benefit. 

The first three decades of the century passed without any effective 
legislation of any kind concerning child labor. In Connecticut a law 
was passed in 1813 declaring that proprietors of manufacturing 
establishments should cause the children employed by them to be 
taught " reading, writing, and the first four rules of arithmetic Due 
attention should be paid to their morals, and they were required to 
attend public worship regularly." The law was passed at the in- 
stance of a manufacturer who seems himself to have taken almost a 
paternal care of the children he employed, but outside of his factory 
there is no evidence that the law ever had the slightest weight. 

In Rhode Island in 1818 the governor reminded the legislature 
of their duty in providing a plan of education for the factory chil- 
dren, but nothing came of his reminder. In 1824 a resolution was 
presented providing for the education of factory children and set- 
ting forth that " there were no schools in most of the factories for 
the 25,000 children from 7 to 14 years, and the evening and Sunday 
schools were of little use, because of the long hours the factory chil- 
dren had to work." But this resolution likewise fell through, and 
more than a decade elapsed before anything was done which affected 
the employment of children. In Massachusetts in 1825 a joint com- 
mittee of house and senate was ordered to inquire into the expediency 
of providing by law for the education of children employed in fac- 
tories. After an investigation — the first of the long series of investi- 
gations into child-labor conditions undertaken by legislative behest — 
the committee reported that they were not " aware that any interpo* 
sition by the legislature at present is necessary in this regard," in 
spite of the fact that they found hours of labor were generally 12 or 
13 a day, which left little opportunity for education. 

Pennsylvania showed an early interest in the educational side of 
the question. In 1822 a report on education read in the senate showed 
that the number of poor children educated in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict had dropped from 5,369 in 1820 to 2,969 in 1821. This decline 
was attributed to the increase in factories. The report called atten- 
tion to the gravity of the situation and invited for it '^ the early and 
serious attention of the legislature," but no action was taken. In 
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1824 and again in 1827 a bill was introduced to provide for the edu? 
cation of minors employed in manufacturing establishments, but 
neither was carried through. 

It appears, therefore, that up to 1830 three States — Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania — ^had ccxisidered legislative regula- 
tion of the employment of children in textile factories, for the pur- 
pose of securing some educational opportunities for them, but in not 
a single one had any effective action been taken. 

FROM ISSO TO 18S0, BT DECADEa 
ntOM lui TO lu; 

Massachusetts took the lend in this period with a law, passed in 
1836, providing that no child under 15 might be employed in any 
manufacturing establishment unless it had attended school at leart 
three months of the year. The penalty for violation was $50, to be 
recovered by indictment for the use of the common schools in the 
town where the offending factory was situated. In 1838 an act was 
passed freeing the employer from liability if ho kept a certificate of 
school attendance for each child under 15 years of age, signed and 
sworn to by the instructor of the school. The secretary of the 
board of education reported that the law of 18:J6 was very generally 
obeyed, although in some places it had been "uniformly and sys- 
tematically disregarded.'' lie stated that in one manufacturing 
town alone 400 children went to school who had never gone lieforo. 

In Rhode Island there was considerable agitation during this 
decade for a 10-hour day, by which, of course, children would have 
benefited. In 1838 a bill was introduced providing that children 
under 12 might not be employed unless they had attended schcKil for 
three months during the preceding 3*ear, but it failed to pass. In 
1837 Vermont passed a curiously vague and sweeping bill empow- 
ering selectmen and overseers of the poor to "examine into the 
treatment and condition of any minor employed in any manufac- 
turing establisliment in their respc<*tive towns,^ giving them large 
discretionary powers of action if anything ol>jiH*tionable was dis- 
covered. There is no eviilence that there wos any netnl for this 
law or that it wos ever callwl into play to any noticeable extent. 
In New York the desirability of taking 8ome step in regard to the 
education of factory childn*n was discussed at varicnn times during 
this decade, both in the assembly and in reiMirts of the su{)erintendent 
of public schools, but no law was passim]. 

The agitation in Penns}*lvania during this decade was of par- 
ticular interest because, although no legislation was pa^MMl, the 
feasibility of limiting the age at which children might lie employinl 
was brought forward, apparently for the first time. In lH<'i3 a 
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motion was introduced in tibe house calling for a report oa the 
question ^^how far the employment of children under 14 years of 
age in the manufacturing establishments of this State is detrimental 
to health,^' and also suggesting the limitation of hours for such 
children. The motion was adopted but no report appears to have 
been made. Nevertheless, the idea that the labor of young children 
might be intrinsically objectionable — ^^^ detrimental to health ^^ — ^ap- 
peared to make an impression. Later in the same year the cotton 
operatives at IVIanayunk issued an address appealing for better con- 
ditions, claiming that through poverty they were obliged to place 
their children in factories at an early age with disastrous conse- 
quences, though the consequences enumerated spring in the main 
from lack of educational opportunities. In 1837 the citizens of 
Pittsburgh held a meeting on the subject of children employed in 
factories and prepared a memorial to the legislature. Commenting 
on this the National Laborer exclaims:. '^ It is time that infants, 
yea infants^ should be released from that toil and oppression to 
which the poverty of their parents forces them to yield-" In 1888 
a select committee, appointed the year before, reported an act con- 
cerning the employment of children in factories, which, along with 
provisions as to hours and schooling, prohibited the employment of 
children under 10. The committee also dwelt at length in their 
report on the abuses occurring imder the present system. The re- 
port closes with a singularly modem note. It is better, they 
consider — 

That counties should become, in some cases, chargeable with in- 
digent parents than that the health, morals, and future prospects of 
their onspring should be sacrificed or even jeopardized for fiie pre- 
carious maintenance that is earned by their toil.* 

The bill failed to pass, and a somewhat similar bill reported in 
the senate the next year never even reached consideration. 

During this decade, to summarize, Massachusetts had provided 
by law for three months' school attendance of all factory children 
under 15, Vermont had passed a vague law, in New York legislatire 
action in regard to education had been discussed, and in Pennsyl- 
vania the proposition to limit the age of beginning work had been 
brought forward, though not adopted. 

PBOM 184f TO USt. 

The earliest agitation against child labor was directed against 
the deprivation of educational opportunities it involved. During the 
thirties interest in education had somewhat diminished, while as the 
labor movement grew in strength increasing emphasis was laid on 

the importance of shorter hours for all workers, children and adults 

■ - - ^ 

^ Vol. VI, The Bcfflimliiff oC CtaUd-Lsbor Iiggliiiatton In Certala 8tatM» ck. 4» p. 121. 
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Accotdiiigly child-labor legislation during this decade moved 
along two main Ihies, provision of educational opportunities and 
resirictioii of hoars. The idea brought forward in Pennsylvania 
during the preceding decade of an age limitation for beginning work 
also made some headway. 

In Massachusetts an act was passed in 1842 forbidding the em- 
ployment of children under 12 in manufacturing establishments for 
more than 10 hours a day. In 1849 an educational law was passed 
which did nothing more than interpret and define the law of 1836. 

In Rhode Island the agitation of the thirties resulted in a bill, 
passed in 1840, providing three months' schooling for children under 
12 years in the year before employment This act was inadvertently 
repealed in 1845. 

In 1842 Connecticut passed a law forbidding (he employment of 
children under 15 unless they attended school three montlis each year, 
and also forbidding the employment of children under 14 for more 
than 10 hours a day in cotton or woolen mills. 

Up to this decade New Hampshire had not shown any particular 
interest in the r^^ation of child labor, but about 1815 the labor 
movement became active in this State and petitions for an improve- 
ment of conditions began to pour in upon the legislature. In 1846 
a law was passed providing that children 12 to 15 must attend school 
three months out of 12, and children under 12 must attend six 
months. Certificates of attendance were required and the school 
committee was to inform of all violations; in 1848 this was weakened 
by an amendment making the school attendance compulsory only 
for the year preceding employment In 1847 a law was paa8e<l for- 
bidding the employment of children under 15 for more than 10 
hours a day without the written consent of the parents, a provision 
which rendered the law practically worthless, 

Maine proceeded along somewhat the same lines. In 1847 school 
attendance was required of all children employed in cotton or woolen 
mills, three montlis a year for those l)etwecn 12 and 15, and four 
months for all under 12. The next year, 1818, a law was passeJ 
forbidding the employment of children under 16 by any manufactur- 
ing or other corporation for more than 10 hours a day. This pro- 
vision roused such oppositicm that in 1849 both house and senate 
passed a bill to repeal it, which the governor refused to sign. II in 
message, giving his reasons for refusing, replies to the sanu* argu- 
ments in favor of unrestricted child lalK>r which are brought forward 
to<^y, and in some respects the govemor^s attitude was in advance 
of that which has yet been reached in many communities: 

Evidently those in favor of repealing the act of 1848 had con- 
tended that the mills could not run on a 10-hour basis, and that many 
children under 16 would therefore be deprived of the privilege of 
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affording relief to widowed mothers, etc. The governor met this 
objection by showing that the State would then permit the mother 
to be relieved at the mcalculable cost of entailing upon thousands of 
offspring mental and bodily imbecility, poverty, and wretchedness.^ 

New York and New Jersey both made sundry efforts during this 
decade to secure limitation of hours and an age limit for the employ* 
ment of children, but neither accomplished anything. Pennsylvania 
linked the children's cause with that of the workers generally, and 
in 1848 passed a law making 10 hours the legal day in cotton, woolen^ 
silk, paper, bagging, and flax factories^ and forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under 12 in any cotton, woolen, silk, or flax factory 
under a penalty of $50. In 1849 the age limit was raised to 13 years 
and a provision was added that children between 13 and 16 years of 
age must attend school for three consecutive months each year. 

FROM 1850 TO 18€«. 

During this decade there was comparatively little advance in the 
child-labor movement. . Massachusetts increased the school attend- 
ance requirements for children xmder 12 years from 11 to 18 weeks 
each year imtil the age of 12 was reached. Bhode Island in 1853 for- 
bade the employment of children under 12, and in 1854 provided 
that up to the age of IS all must attend school three months a year. 
Connecticut in 1855 fixed 9 years as the age below which children 
might not lawfully be employed, and the next year raised this limit 
to, 10. In 1855 it was also provided that minoi's under 18 should not 
work more than 11 hours a day, but the next year this was increased 
to 12, with a proviso for a 69-hour week. New Jersey in 1851 estab- 
lished 10 years as the age limit for employment and 10 hours was 
established as the legal day. 

SUMMARY. 

By 1860 in the Northern States public opinion had advanced from 
the early position thajb child labor was an unmixed benefit to a rec- 
ognition of the fact that there were at least two sides to the question. 
The importance of affording educational opportunities to every child 
was recognized rather generally and the right of the State to inter- 
fere in order to secure this was admitted. The right of the State to 
control the age at which children might begin work jind the hours 
during which they might be employed had also been established in 
more than one State. It might be said that the theory of the right 
of the State to protect children was admitted, but as yet very little 
practical application of that right had been made. Laws for that 
purpose were relatively few, and as a rule contained little or no 
provision for enforcement. 

iVol. VI, The BeglnningB of ChUd-Labor Legislatloii in Certain States, p. 108. 
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CHIUX-LABOR LEGISLATION IN FOUR SOUTHERN STATES: 
NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND 
ALABAMA. 

EARUER LEGISLATION. 

The labor of children received very little legislative attention in 
the South before the beginning of the present century. In 1853 
Georgia passed an act providing that ^Hhe hours for labor by all 
white persona under 21 years of age in all cotton, woolen, and other 
manufacturing establishments in this State shall be, and the same 
hereby are, settled and fixed at from sunrise to sunset, including the 
usual and customary time for meals/' This permitted long hours, 
but at least prohibited night work. No provision was made for its 
enforcement. There is nothing to indicate what conditions led to 
this enactment and no account of its effect. In 188&-87 Alabama 
forbade the employment in mines of children under 15. In 1892'-03 
the employment of women and of boys under 10 in mines was for- 
bidden, and four years later the age limit for boys was raised to 12 
years. In 188ft-87 it was provided that children under 14 were not 
to be employed in manufacturing and mechanical establishments 
more than eight hours a day, but this law was repealed in 1894. In 
1889 Creorgia limited hours in cotton and woolen factories to C6 a 
week, and in 1802 South Carolina provided for an 11-hour day and 
a 60-hour week in cotton and woolen mills. 

This sums up the legislation by which children were affected up to 
1900. There were a few limitations on hours, but no provisions for 
detecting or preventing violations. There was no age limit on em- 
plojrment, except Alabamans prohibition of the employment of boys 
under 12 in mines; neither physical nor educational qualifications 
were required and night work was permitted for young and old alike. 

During the nineties a number of efforts were made in the four 
leading manufacturing States of the South to secure some effective 
regulation of child labor, but all failed. In these earlier campaigns 
the arguments of the opposition varied considerably, according to 
the importance of the industry in a given State. Thus in Georgia, 
when a bill to forbid the employment of children under 12 in cotton 
and woolen mills was introduced in 1SH7, the cotton industry was 
relatively so unimportant that none of the arguments against the 
bill mentioned any possible injury to the in<lustrial interests of the 
State. Opposition was based on the arguments that children should 
be trained to habits of industry, that la)>or did not injure them so 
much as idleness, and that, moreover, such legislation was a direct 
infringement upon parental rights. Ten years later the same atti- 
tude was still held. The responsibility of employing children should 
rest with the parents, declared one group of opponents, while by 

96008*^Bd1L 17&-10 16 
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others : '^ Child-labor legislation was branded as a ^ maudlin ' senti- 
mentalism that seeks to throw around children a protection that 
would harm them. If these children were not allowed to work they 
would not get educational advantages, but would be exposed to all 
the contaminating influences of this world/' 

On the other hand, in the Carolinas, where the industry was gE*ow- 
ing much more rapidly than in Georgia, the opposition was frankly 
based on economic reasons. In North Carolina in 1887 the opposi- 
tion to an age limit for employment laid stress on the fact that if it 
were adopted " a great many people would be unable to support their 
families and even if the children did not work their parents would 
be unable to send them to schooL'^ In 1893 it was asserted that 
^^ labor laws in Georgia had driven the capitalists to North Carolina, 
and the inference was that the legislaticm proposed would in turn 
drive them out of North Carolina." In 1892 in South Carolina a 
manufacturer opposing the limitation of hours for women and chil- 
dren on the ground that it would seriously injure the industry de- 
clared : " Only women and children could be employed in the spin- 
ning department owing to the lowness of the machinery.^ 

LEGISLATION AFTER 1900. 

By 1900 the movement against child labor was becoming a force to 
be reckoned with. The rapid growth of the cotton industry was 
bringing so many children into the mills that the question could no 
longer be looked upon as unimportant. In 1880 the cotton mills of 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama employed 3,170 
children under 16; in 1900 the number had increased to 22,155, and 
in individual States the increase had been miich more rapid than for 
the group as a whole. From 1900 onward not a legislative year 
passed in which some measure for regulating child labor was not 
brought up in one or more of these four States. The progress of 
each of these campaigns is given in the report in much detail, but 
since the course of events was not very different in the four States, 
South Carolina may be taken as typical. 

In 1884 an act forbidding the employment of children under 10 was 
introduced in the South Carolina Legislature, but failed to beccnne 
a law. The next attempt of the kind was made in 1889 and the next 
in 1890, both being unsuccessful. In 1900 a bill forbidding the em- 
ployment of children under 12 was lost. In 1901 petitions both for 
and against a child-labor bill were presented, and a bill was intro- 
duced forbidding the employment of children under 12. The bill 
failed to pass, but was warmly debated on both sides: ^ 

^Vol. VT. The B^'glnnlnga of Cblld-Iiabor Legislation in Certain States, ck. S. pp. 
162 to 154. 
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The steteonents made and opinions expressed at the hearings and 
in the legislature are such interesting evidence of the public attitude 
toward diild labor at the time that a summary of them is particu- 
larly in place* In the main the arguments of the opposition are the 
same that had been used in New England 50 years before. The dif- 
ferences are simpler due to the difference in local conditions. The 
manufacturer's cnief argument was that it was an infant industry 
bringing wealth into the State, and it should be protected. One 
manufacturer went so far as to say that the child-labor bill with its 
12-year age limit might be called a bill to discourage manufactur- 
ing in South Carolina."^ The old argument that labor legislation 
would drive off capital was brought out. Tlie absence of labor legis- 
ktioo in Georgia and Alabama had enticed New England manufitc- 
taraTBi and if they had restrictive laws in South Carolina every 
outside manufacturer would give them a wide berth.' Moreover, 
the operatives would move to North Carolina and Georgia to obtain 
employment for their children, so that labor already scarce enough 
would become still scarcer. It is noticeable at this time that the 
manufacturers made no attempt to minimize the extent of child 
labor as later, but freely admitted it The president of a large mill 
Stated that children between 10 and 12 years old did almost all the 
spinning in the State, and the passage of the law, in the estimation 
of some manufacturers, would stop 20 per cent of the machinery.* 
The president of another company said tnat 80 (ler cent of the opera- 
tives in the spinning room at his mills were children under 12, and 
from his information he did not doubt that the same proportion 
would hold for the rest of the State.^ The pitiable state ot education 
is brooght out by the statistics of the Victor Mills, admittedly one of 
the ""^ow mills'' of the SUte. Out of 124 children 58 could not 
read, or about 46 per cent The wording of the president's statement 
that ^ all could read except 58 '' * is sug^stive. These facts were lost 
sight of in the more important question of the welfare of the indus- 
try. The position that the withdrawal of the children from the 
industry would stop SO per cent of the machinery wns generally 
arcepted. It resolved itself, as the president said, into the question 
of whether it was better to protect 80 per cent of labor, the children, 
or indirectly paralyze all tne other interests which were dependent 
on it Various statements from physicians— employees of cotton- 
mill corporations or in villages belonging to mill corporations — that 
millworK was not injurious to children were read. 

In the assembly debates the arguments of the opposition centered 
around the contention that the operatives did not desire the proposed 
legislation. The 4,864 operatives' signatures against the bill as con- 
trasted with 1,280 signatures for it was used as proof/ The other 
ude, however, took tne position that it was not a question of what 
mill presidents and narents wanted, but whether legislation prote<*t- 
ing tne children of the State should be passed. The opposition also 

* Ufparifd Is tbi> CkArlmtim New* and Coarirr. Jad. S4. 1901. p. ft. 

• IdMK. Jas. 23. loot. p. ft. 

"TW ClHUrl«ttoB News mad Couiirr, Jao. 22. 11H>1. 
Mdrfli. Un, U, 1S01. 

*Spiwrli •r m rfpTMenUtlre from Amd^nom CoQAtjr rrportNl !■ tb«» rhaH^toa N>W0 
and CMriar« Prti. 1. 1901. 
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declared that the bill, besides being class legislation, was an infringe* 
ment of the rights of parents and a slander <m cotton-mill opta^atives*^ 
**' Such a law as this,^ declared one orator, ^ will be repulsive to op- 
eratives in this State in whose veins runs the hot blood of freedom.^' 
South Carolina was not a land of paternalism.' 

Another statesman asserted that the laboring classes in SoutK 
Carolina were much better without laws than those in New England 
with laws. "Education is not everything," he concluded, "for 
virtue is cheap in New England."* A report to the News and 
Courier stated that — 

" The members of the general assembly are disposed to heed the 
advice of such men as [naming 10 well-known millmen] rather than 
those who are not entirely familiar with the situation. They know 
that these are the men who have brought millions into the cotton- 
manufacturing industry in this State ; they know that these mills 
have given interior towns port prices for their cotton ; and they know 
how the mills enhance local products. These men are all South 
Carolinans to the manor bom, and their hearts have been tried, and 
are as true to their people as those of the agitator, and their views 
of what is for the ultimate good of the State ought to be as good 
as those of any agitator or even sincere humanitarian, for who would 
not say that they do far more for their working classes than do 
those in most other occupations. ♦ * * The argument is that to 
turn loose boys 10 and 11 years old without anything to do and with- 
out any desire to go to school would be far worse than to let the 
children acquire habits of industry and thrift. At all events there 
are very few children under 12 years of age who are employed in 
cotton factories, and the statements of the mill officers are that they 
would rather not employ children at all, as it is expensive and un- 
satisfactory, but it has to be done to help poor families in the mills, 
and is sometimes due to the misstatements of parents as to the ages 
of children.* 

In 1902 a child-labor bill was again defeated, but by only a nar- 
row margin. In 1903 the governor sent in an emphatic message on 
the subject " No one can successively controvert," he declared, " the 
position that this labor of long and constant hours is injurious to 
the child and therefore affects the citizenship of the future. This 
being true, the State has a right to come in and say it shall be 
stopped." 

By this time it was becoming apparent that public opinion de- 
manded a child-labor law, and the opposition devoted itself not to 
preventing but to weakening such legislation. The law as finally 
passed graduated the age limit of employment from 10 years in 1903 
to 12 years in 1905. 

^ See speech of a representative from Anderson Connty in the Charleston News and 
Courier, Feb. 1, 1901. 

* Idem, Feb. 9, 1901, p. 8. 

'Speech of the senator from Anderson County In the Charleston News and Courier, 
Feb. 8, 1901, p. 6. 

*Jan. 21, 1901, p. 5, c. 1, 2, a Also Kohn*B pamphlet. The Cotton Mills of South 
Carolina, republished from the Charleston News and Courier, Columbia, 8. C.» 1907. 
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Kigfat work for children under 12 years of age between 8 p. in. 
and o a. m. was forbidden, although children under 12 years of 
age, whose employment was otherwise permissible, were allowed to 
make Up lost time. An exception was made allowing orphans and 
the children of a widowed mother or of a totally disabled father to 
work, in case they were dependent upon their own labor for sup- 
port. The widow or parent had to furnish an affidavit, indorsed 
with the approval of the officer before whom it was made, savinff 
they were unable to support the children. Children under the legal 
age could work during the summer months provided they had at- 
tended school four months during the current year and could read 
and write. Affidavits of age for children under 12 years of a^ 
were required to be on file m the office of the employer. Penalties 
were attached to parents for permitting disqualified children to 
work. Employers were practically exempt by making only those 
who ^knowingly" employed chilcuren contrary to the law subject 
to a fine.^ 

No means of enforcement were provided. 

Mild as was this bill, ^ a triumph of the principle only of a child- 
labor bill,^ it was looked upon as being all that could be expected 
for a time, and for some years the friends of labor legislation de- 
voted themselves to trying to secure shorter hours. In 1907 a bill 
was passed providing that beginning January, 1908, 10 hours a day 
and 60 hours a week should constitute the regular working hours in 
ciitton and woolen mills for all operatives except machinists, en- 
(nncers, etc* Contracts for longer hours were void. 

In 1907 and in 1908 unsuccessful efforts were made to secure 
factory inspection, but in 1909 this was obtained. The need of such 
inspection was very generally felt. 

The Columbia State pointed out the utter inadequacy of the child- 
lal>or law in keeping children under age who were not subject to the 
exceptions out of the mills. The parents, anxious to secure emplov- 
ment for their children, might give any age they chose for the 
rhildren and there was no redress. If one mill refused to employ 
children which it believed to be under age, some other U*ss scrupulous 
mill would. • • •• Inspection of the mills would help enforce 
the law.* 

The State commissioner of agriculture, commerce, and industries 
was to report annually statistical details relating to all departments 
of labor. He might employ two inspectors in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the law. Children under 14 .were prohibited from clean- 
ing certain kinds of machinery while in motion, and where children 
under 14 were employed notices to that effect must l)e posted. 

• VoL Vt, Tb« BcaiODlofi of C1iUd-L«bor Leti«>«tlon In OrUln Hutfs, cb. 5, p. IM^ 
•lann, 0w 164. 
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The first report of the commissioner, covering the work of 1909, 
showed that the employment of children under 12 was commoiu 
During the year the inspectors had ordered the discharge of 231 
children under 12 who were illegally employed, and found 726 
others under that age working under the exception of the law. Dur- 
ing the summer months 519 certificates were issued to children 
under 12 allowing them to work until September 1st. 

In the three other States the same opposition was met with and 
much the same results were obtained, though North Carolina and 
Georgia did not establish any inspection system within the period 
covered. 

The report closes with an analysis and comparison of the child* 
labor legislation secured in the North before 1860 and in the South 
by 1909, which is here given in full :* 

CONCLUSION. 

ANALYSIS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION PRIOR TO 1860. 

In order to secure a general idea of the child-labor legislation en- 
acted up to 1860, the laws of the various States have been analyzed 
and classified under the chief characteristics of such legislation^ 
the age of employment, limitation of hours, and school attendance 
requirements, in the following tables : 



ANALYSIS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION PRIOB TO 1860. 

/. Agm of empiogmmnt. 



State and date of law. 


Industries affected. 


Age limit. 


Proof of age. 


Massacboaetts; no legis- 








lation. 
Rhode Island, 1853 


Mannfactiiring 


Children under 13 years not to 
work. 

Children under years not to 

work. 
Chfldren under 10 years not to 

work. 
Selectmen had discretionary 

powers. 


Not raQuired. 


Connecticut: 

1855, ch. 43 


Manufacturing and me- 

dianical. 
do 


Do. 


1856.(01.39 


Do. 


Vermont, 1837, No. 34... 
New HamuBhlre; no 


M<^vi!ii'»rtiiring 








legislation. 
Maine: no ledslation. . . 








New York: no leelslap 








tion. 
New Jersey. 1851 


MftniiflwHnHng 


Children under 10 years not to 
work. 

Children under 12 years not to 

work. 
Children under 13 years not to 

work. 


Do. 


Pennsylvania: 

1848, No. 227 

1849, No. 415 


Cotton, woolen, bWl, fiax. . 

Cotton, woolen. sIUe, pa- 
per, bagging, flax. 


Do. 
Do. 



1 Vol. VI, The Beginnings of Child-Labor Legblation In Certain States, ch. 6, p. 207 et aeq. 
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of 



.lM2,di. 



U»,db.46. 



,lS7,No.M... 






lbta», IS4Sydi.8S. 



Umi Apart from the 
UMfesor day OB pubUe 
vorlct. 
N««r J«niy,lMl 



l,No.2S7. 



IMi, No. «U. 
UU,No.ltt. 



iBdortriMafltetad. 



PaUfl of hour llmttaitoiL 



MMiiiJMrtnrlnf . 
do 



Cotton and woolaa. 



kml. 
.do. 



MMiiitecturtac < 
Monufccturing. 



Iliauhcturtac or othor 



Ifoauteoturinc (Aoti of 
1853, p. 92). 



Cotton, wooton , sAk, popor^ 
bogging, flax. 



do 

....do 

ICanukfrtitrlng and 



CbQdren under 12 jmn maj 
not work over 10 hours a day. 

ClUldren 12 to 15 yean may 
not work over II boun. 
Nightwork after 7.30 p. ra. 
and before 5 a. m. lorbklden 
minora under 18 years, paek- 
ers excepted. 



Children trader 
not m'ork over 

Children under 
not work over 

Children under 
not work over 
and 00 a week. 



H years may 
10 hours a day. 
18 yean may 
llbouraaday. 
18 ytars may 
13 hours a day 



The s elec t men had large dis- 
cretionary powers. 

Children under 15 yean may 
not work over 10 boun a day 
without written consent of 
the parent. 

Children trader 16 yean may 
not work over 10 houra a day. 



MInon may not ha bolden or 
required to work over 10 
boon a day or 00 a week. 

Minors may not be bolden or 
required to work over 10 
hours a day or 00 a %eak. 
Minora above M yean may 
be employed more than 10 
boun by speciai contract. 

Children 13 to 10 years may 
not work over 10 bour» a day . 

MInon may not work over 00 
boun a week. 

Women and cbUdreo under 18 

gian may not be compelled 
work over 10 hotvs a day. 
Cbadnn under H yean may 
net work over 10 boun a dny . 



Enfbroemant. 



Not provMed lor. 
Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

ConstaMea and 
grand Juron to 
mquira after vio* 
latf^ns. 



Not provMed tor. 
Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 

On oomplahit: eon- 

stableetoaet. 
Not provided l»r. 



Hi. 



«iro«nof«fe- 



BtMeanddalaar 

In*. 


IladialrlMaffsolad. 


Nature of erbool re- 
requlreoianU. 


AMV^ ^^Ro ^N9e • « • 


^B^BV^^B^V^^^Bl^ » * • • 


ChtdTM nndar IS 
yean miut attend 
erhool S mootha 
oat of 12. 


Utt«.cb.O 

vm (ranealed 


do 


Children under 15 
yean must attend 
school II weeks. 

Children under 19 
yean must attend 
aohool 18 weeks. 

Children under 12 
yean must attend 

erhool 3 months 
out of 12. 



Itchool certlflcatee. 



Not 



ttJOOMl.. 



flf^ i*^ oertMlcntee not 
required, but oon- 
cluetve evldeooe In 
ofdoahi. 



Not refiuirwl. tNjt ran* 
eltt«iv» evlil«noe m 
c^«e of doubt. 



Rntoroement. 



Not provUed for. 
l>o. 

Do. 
l»o. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION PRIOR TO IsaO-Ccnctuded. 
///. School-attendmnce reQ«J^ffn«nt«--Caiidaded. 



State and date of 
law. 



Rhode Island- 
Concluded. 
1854 



Connecticut, 1842. 
cJu28. 



Vermont, 1837. 



New Hampshire: 
1846, ch. 318.. 



1848, ch. 022 (re- 
pealing act of 
1846). 



Maine, 1847, ch. 29. 



New York; no leg- 
islation. 

New Jersey; no leg- 
islation. 

Pennsylvania, 1849, 
No. 415. 



I^dustriflB affected. 



Manuiaoturing. 



An occupations . . . . 



Manufiicturtng. 



.do. 



Manufacturing. 



Cotton and wool- 
en manulbctur- 
ing. 



Cotton, woolen, 
silk, paper, bag- 
ging, and flax. 



Nature of school re- 
quirements. 



Children under 15 
years must attend 
school 3 months 
out of 12. 

Children under 15 
years must attend 
school 3 months 
out of 12. 



The selectmen had 
large discretionary 
power. 

Chfldren 12 to 15 
years must attend 
school 3 months 
out of 12; chHdrea 
under 12 years 
must attend 

school 6 months 
out of 12. 

Children 12 to 15 
years must attend 
sdiool 12 weeks 
out of the year be- 
fore employment; 
children under 12 
years must attend 
school months 
out of the year be- 
fore employment. 

Children 12 to 16 
years must attend 
school 3 months 
out of 12; children 
under 12 years 
must attend 
school 4 months 
out of 12. 



Children 13 to 16 
years must attend 
school 3 months 
consecutively out 
of 12. 



School certificates. 



Not mentioned. 



Not required; but 
when sworn to by 
the teacher, suffi- 
cient evidence in 
cases arising under 
the law. 



Required; must be 
sworn to by the 
teacher. 



Required; signed by 
the teacher. 



Required; sworn to by 
the teacher. 



Not mentioned. 



Not provided for. 



Sctkool visitors. 



School oommit- 
tees to infbrm 
of all yioU^ 

tlons. 



Not provided for 



Do. 



Da 



As may be seen, prior to 1860 only four States limited the age of 
employment of children. In the Connecticut and New Jei*sey laws 
the age limit was 10 years in all manufacturing establishments and 
in Connecticut in mechanical establishments also. Twelve years was 
the limit in Khode Island in manufacturing establishments. The 
Pennsylvania law raised the age limit from 12 to 13 years in cotton, 
woolen, silk, paper, bagging, and flax factories. In none of the 
States was any proof of age required. 

Six States — Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio — limited the hours of labor to 10 a day for 
children in manufacturing establishments (in Pennsylvania, in tex- 
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tik establishments). The ages of the children varied in the differ- 
cnl State& Thus, in Massachusetts the law forbade children under 
12 years from working over 10 hours a day, and in Pennsylvania the 
act of 1855 forbade all minors from working over 60 hours a week. 
Shode Island limited the hours to 11 a day for children between 12 
and 15 years of age, and was the only State that forbade night work 
for minors* However, the evils of night work at that time were not 
great In Connecticut minors under 18 years could not work over 
12 hours a day or 69 hours a week. The law became more lax in- 
stead of rigid, just the reverse of the course of legislation in Penn- 
sylvania, where, starting out with a law that minors should not be 
held or required to work over 10 hours a day or 60 a week, the State 
later directly forbade their employment over 60 hours a week. In 
New Hampshire the children under 15 years of age working over 10 
hours a day had to have the written consent of the parent. The New 
Jersey law stated that minors could not be held or required to work 
over 60 hours a week. If the child worked longer the employer could 
shift the responsibility by declaring it was voluntary and not re- 
quired. Connecticut and Pennsylvania alone made any attempt at 
enforcing the law. In the former Stfute the constables and gi*and 
jurors were to inquire after violations, and in Pennsylvania on com- 
plaint the constables could act 

As was to be expected, the New England States emphasized school 
attendance, and besides Pennsylvania were the only Stajtes to enact 
legislation of this nature. Massachusetts was the pioneer, and the 
other States modeled their laws on hers.' Children Under 15 years 
of age employed in manufacturing establishments in Maine, in cotr 
ton and woolen mills only, must attend school 3 months a year. 
Maine« New Hampshire, and Massachusetts lengthened the school 
term for children under 12 years of age. In Pennsylvania children 
13 and under 16 years of age employed in certain specified industries 
must attend school three months consecutively out of 12 months. 
Two of the States — Maine and New Hampshire — required certifkratos 
of school attendance, and in the former the teacher was required 
to swear to the certificate. In Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
these certificates, although not required, were conclusive evidence in 
cases of doubt Pennsylvania did not regulate certificatea In Con* 
necticut it was the duty of the school visitors to enforce the law, and 
in New Hampshire also the school committees were at first charged 
with enforcing the law, a provision that was afterwards repealed. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN FOUR SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

The following tables contain a similar analysis of legislation in 
the Southern States: 

ANALYSIS OF CHILD-LABOB LEGISLATION IN FOUB SOUTHEBN 8TATE& 

/• Agm of emgUoffineni, 



State and date of 
law. 


Industries 
affected. 


Age limit. 


Proof of age. 


Enforoamant 


North Carolina: 
1903 


ing(except 
oyster can- 
nlng). 
All manufactur- 
ing. 

Mines, factorj, 
textile manu- 
facturing. 

do 


Childm nndflr 12 yean not 
to work. 

Chlldrsn under 13 yean not 
to work, except appm- 
tices 12 ti> IS. 

Gradually children under 12 
years not to be employed 
(may assist parents). 
(Exceptions: Orphans, 
children of widows, totally 
disabled parents. Affida- 
vits roqidred for excep- 
tions.) i>urlng sammer 
children with school at- 
tendance certificate and 
able to read and write 
may work. 

do 


Required; bat sim- 
ply the written 
statement oT the 
parent 

...VAo 


Not provided 
for. 

Do. 


1 007 


1 

South Carolina: 
1«03 


Not required, but 
afBdavlt required 
for children un- 
der 12 years. 

Reqotaed; bat sim- 
ply the signed 
statement or par- 
ent for children 
under 14 yean. 

Required; but sim- 
ply the affldaWt 
of parent 

Not required 

do 


Do. 


long 


Ihflpeotar. 

Grand Jury to 
Inspect affl* 
davits. 

Not provided 
16r. 

nine Inspector. 

Do. 


Georgia, 1906 

Alabama: 

1886-^, re- 


Factory or man- 
ufacturing es- 
tablishment. 

IClnes 


Children under 12 years not 
to work exoept orphans. 
cJiUdren of endows, and 
totally disabled parents, 
and then not to work un- 
der 10 years. (AiBdaylt 
from fkther for children 
under 12 years.) 

Children under 15 years not 
to work. 

Woman or boy under 10 
years not to work. 

woman or boy under 12 
years not to work. 

Children under 12 years not 
to be employed. Excep- 
tions. 

Children under 12 years not 
to work or be in or 
about. 


pealed 
1894^5. 
180a-93 


do 


180^-97 


do 


do 


1903 


Factory or man- 
ufacturing. 

Cotton, woolen, 
tobacco, print* 
ing and bind- 
ing, gtass, and 
injurious in- 
door work. 


Required; but sim- 
ply the affidavit 
of parent lor ail 
children. 

Required; but sim- 
ply the affidavit 
of parent fbr ehil- 
dren under 18 
years of a0B. 


Not provided 


1907 


fbr. 

Inspector. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN FOUR SOUTHERN STATES— Ooncludad. 

///• Sehool-attendanee r^Quirmtnenim* 



State and date of 
law. 



North Carolina, 
1907 



South Carolina: 
1903 



1909 

Georgia, 1006. 



AIab<una, 1907 . . 



Industries 
affected. 



Mines, factory, 
textile manu- 
facturing. 



Factory or man- 
ufacturing es- 
tablishment. 



H anufacturing, 
cotton, 
woolen, to- 
bacco, print- 
ing and Dind- 
ing, glass or 
injurious in- 
door work. 



Nature of school require- 
ments. 



4 months a year for appren- 
tices 12 to 13 years. 



Children under 12 years who 
work in summer must have 
attended school 4 months 
and be able to read and 
write. 



Children 12 to 14 years must 
be able to read and write 
and shall have attended 
school 12 weeks in the past 
year, 6 consecutively. 
Exceptions allowed. 
Children between 14 and 18 
years must have attended 
school 12 weeks a year, 
weeks consecutively. 

Children 12 to 16 years must 
attend school 8 weeks a 

Sear, 6 weeks consecu- 
Ively. 



School cerUflcates. 



Required; simply 
the written state- 
ment of the parent. 



.do. 



Required: simply 
the aflldavits of 
the parents. 



Not required. 



Not provided 



Do. 



Inspectors. 
Grand jury. 



Inspector. 



The analysis of the legislation of the 4 Southern States shows that 
in general 12 years is the legal age limit in the 4 States, below which 
children may not be employed in manufacturing establishments. In 
North Carolina the age limit has been raised to 13 years, exoept for 
apprentices between 12 and 13 years. In all of the States except 
South Carolina children are not only forbidden employment by the 
manufacturer, but they are not allowed to work in the factory. This 
prevents their going in to help an older relation and does away with 
the employer's plea that he is not employing the children, but that, 
independently of him, their parents take them into the mill to assist 
them. Where the law does not go further and state that children are 
not allowed to be in or about the factory, parents may make of the 
mill a day or night nursery, according to their exigencies, iinleaB, of 
course, the management of its own accord forbids such a practice, 
Alabama alone forbids by law the presence of children under the 
legal age in factories. Two of the States — South Carolina and 
Georgia — let down the age limit for orphans and the children of 
widows or disabled fathers. In South Carolina an affidavit of ina- 
bility to support the child is required of parents and guardians, 
while in Georgia it is only required of the disabled father. No child 
under 10 years of age is allowed under any circumstances to work in 
Georgia, whereas the South Carolina law sets no minimum age limit 
for exceptions. The Alabama law contained a similar ^xceptioii 
which was later abandoned. South Carolina also allows children 
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under 12 years to work during the three summer months if they have 
fulfilled certain educational requirements. 

The written statement of the parent in North and South Carolina 
and the affidavit of the parent in the other two States is all that is 
required to establidi the child's age. In South Carolina the signed 
statement of the parent is required only for children under 14 years 
of age« If, for example, the parent says the child is over 14, no 
further statement is necessary. In none of the States is it demanded 
that the parent's affidavit or statement be substantiated by docu- 
mentary proof of the age, record of birth, school or baptismal cer- 
tificate, etc. In the two States, therefore, which attempt to enforce 
this law by in5^)ectors it is as impossible for them to go back of the 
parent's word as in the States where there is no inspector. The 
advantage in this respect that the States with inspectors have over 
those without inspectors is that the provisions requiring parents' 
affidavits to be kept by the manufacturing establishment are 
enforced. In Georgia, although there is no inspector, the affidavits 
are open to inspection by the grand jury. An effective law would 
require proof independently of the parents' oath. It would then 
be impossible to have parents swearing, ns in Alabama, that their 
children were 12 years old but at the same time unable to swear when 
they were bom.^ 

The weekly working hours are limited for children in all the States, 
ranging from a maximum of 66 hours a week in North Carolina and 
Georgia to a maximum of 60 hours in South Carolina. In none of 
the States, however, except South Carolina is the daily maximum 
of working hours proscribed. In Alabama children under 14 years 
of age may not work over 60 hours a week, which means, of course, 
that those manufacturino: establishments desiring to operate longer 
hours get rid of children under 14 years of age with a success 
dependent on the effectiveness of the law limiting ages. Children 
over 14 years of age may l)e worked indefinitely long. Niglitwork 
is forbidden children under 12 years in South Carolina, under 14 
years in North (^arolina and Georgia, and under 16 years in Ala- 
bama. In North Carolina and Georgia there is no means of enforc* 
lag this law ; in the two States with inspectors, filing the age and 
hirth certificates furnishes the necessary basis for enforcement, but 
subject, of course, to the same disability as the age provisions dis- 
cussed above. 

The school-attendance requirements vary greatly. There are no 
reqnirements in NoKh and South Carolina, except for children who 
ars employed under the exceptions in the law. In NoKh Carolina 

* nrat Aanoal a^port of Ui* D^partm^nt for the Inspect too of Jalli mn6 AlnuibouMS 
Ma Cotton If lite, Vkctorico. ote. <190Q), p. 9. 
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apprenticed ehildren 12 to 13 years of age and in South. Carolina 
children under 12 years, not orphans, children of widows or disabled 
fathers, who work in summer must have attended school four months 
in the past year. The obscure wording ot the Georgia law makes its 
construction difficult, but the intent seems to be that diildren under 
11 years must be able to read and write and shall have attended 
school for 12 weeks in the past year (six weeks consecutively), and 
that children imtil reaching 18 must attend sdiool 12 weeks a year. 
Alabama requires children between 12 and 16 years to attend school 
eight weeks a year. Certificates of sdiool attendance are required 
by law in South Carolina and Greorgia. In Alabama the factory 
inspector has adopted a system of certificates for his convenience, 
although the law is silent on the subject. 

In contrasting the legislation of the beginnings of industrialism 
in the two sections, one is at once struck by the fact that the protec- 
tion provided for children prior to 1860 came in the New En^and 
States from the interest in education, and in the other States from 
the agitation of labor for a reduction of hours, and that, relatively 
speaking, limitation of age was rare. In the South at the present 
time, following the example of later legislation elsewhere, the 
emphasis is laid on directly limiting the age as the most effective 
means of striking at the roots of child labor. Educational scruples 
have played less part there. The practice more or less usual in the 
earlier legislation of limiting the hours of labor for children imder 
specified ages has not been followed except in Alabama. 

It has already been pointed out that the wording of the law in 
three of the Southern States forbids not only the employm^it of chil* 
dren by the owner or agent, etc, but their working in the establiA-. 
ment with parents or relatives. In only two of the four States limit- 
ing the age of employment of children in industry before 1660 was 
the law worded so as to prevent children from working in this way. 
The Pennsylvania and New Jersey laws stated that no child under 
the age mentioned should be ^^ admitted as a worker.'* Pennsylvania 
changed the wording of the law the next year, when the age limit 
was raised to 13 years, to forbidding the emplojrment of children in 
or about the factory, thereby making a loophole to allow them to 
work so long as they were not employed by the employer. The Bhode 
Island and Connecticut laws merely forbade their employment in or 
about the manufacturing establishment. 

The ^^ knowingly and willfully" provision is a common feature 
of the laws of the two sections at the same periods of their industrial 
development. With the exception of Connecticut all the laws prior 
to 1860 limiting the age of employment contain a provision exonerat- 
ing the manufacturer from violating the law unless he knowingly 
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and willfully did so. Similurly, in tlie South the States, with tlie 
exception of (Georgia, have the same exonerating provision, with the 
result thai not a single suit for violation of the child-labor laws has 
been brought even in States with factory inspection. The 1907 law 
of Alabama in regard to false affidavits of age even goes to the length 
of making the prosecutor establish that the signer of the age affidavit, 
the parent, knowingly made a false affidavit as to the age of his child. 

The most significant similarity between the legislation of the two 
sections lies in the absence of factory inspectors, whose especial duty 
it is to see that the laws are enforced. The Alabama and South Caro- 
lina laws have quite recently installed factory inspection, but the laws 
of (leorgia and North Carolina still rely, as did the legislation be- 
fore 1860, upon ^the thousand-eyed police, public opinion,^ which 
was then considered an adequate enforcer of factory legislation. It 
is interesting and it may not be unprofitable to see just what the 
experience of the earlier legislation was that led to the adoption of 
factory inspection. 

Starting with Massachusetts, tlie commission on the hours of labor 
reported in 1866 that '^ the most marked and inexcusable evil ^ brought 
to their notice was the condition of the factory children, and that the 
law was frequently and grossly violated.^ A witness from New Bed- 
ford wrote that girls as young as 7 years were employed there and 
kept away from schooL A letter from Pall River stated that 652 
children, between 8 and 14 years, were all kept from school, and that 
tiie majority of them were unable to read and write. In Lawrence it 
was reported that a great number of children from 1*2 to 15 years did 
ntghtwork, and that the 10-hour law for children under 12 years was 
constantly violated.* The commission thought the people generally 
had no idea of the violation of the law. ^^They have felt something 
of Uiat happy complacency,'* their rei>ort ccmtinued, ^ and freedom 
from all responsibility in the matter indicatixl by a writer, who coolly 
tells the commission that * the State regulates tlie attendance at school 
of children employed by manufacturing companies.' The existenu^ 
of tliis law is accppte<l as the assunince that all is right**' They nn*- 
ommended that the law be changed so as to double the auiount of 
schooling required or that the English half-time system lie adopted, 
and that an inspector tie appointed to enforce the laws.^ ^It is 
plain/' they wrote, ^that no change in the law will met>t the diffi- 
culty, witliout adequate means for its enforcement We reganl, 
therefore, this last suggestion as vitally ini|>ortant to the siict^'^s of 
all legislation on the subject. Here has lieen the great difficulty with 

> M«Muirbu<>tt« I<««tslatlre Iior«mrot«, llooar. IMM, No. W. pp. 4. ft. 
' Mm. pp. ft. a. 

* Idem, pp. a. a. 

• lUem. p. •!•. 
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the law as it stands. Inadequate as it is, it has not been enforced, for 
want of a responsible person willing to incur the odium of making 
the complaint and entering upon the prosecution. We are persuaded, 
from the testimony before us, that the difficulty in enforcing the law 
does not lie with the employer or the parents exclusively. Interest 
and necessity both combine in producing the violation, and it is only 
necessary that a thoroughly competent person, whose heart is in the 
work and who sees clearly the importance of the law to the highest 
welfare of the children, be appointed to the responsible trust of 
securing its enforcement." ^ 

As a result a law forbidding the employment of children under 10 
years of age in manufacturing establishments was passed. Children 
under 14 years of age had to attend school 6 months each year, nor 
could they be employed more than 8 hours a day. The governor, at 
his discretion, might instruct the constable of the State and his depu- 
ties to enforce the provisions of the law.^ The governor did not, 
however, see fit to have the deputies enforce the law, and the Boston 
Daily Voice, a labor paper, complained that the new law went unen- 
forced.* 

In the meantime the educational features of the act called forth 
various remonstrances. The selectmen of Ware, North Adams, Wil- 
liamsburg, Northampton, Holyoke, Easthampton, etc., protested 
against a law which required the workers in manufacturing estab- 
lishments to attend school longer than was required of other persons. 
"As a class they are more dependent on their labor than the rest of 
the community," wrote the Ware selectmen, " and the effect of such a 
law would be to impoverish those whom it is intended to befriend and, 
in some cases, make them a charge on the town for support." * The 
school committee and selectmen of West Boylston protested that the 
act was " detrimental to the manufacturing and mechanical interests 
of the State, is oppressive in its bearing upon a vast number of fami- 
lies now usefully and profitably employed, and is unjust in its dis- 
crimination against this whole element of our needy population, 
both foreign and native. * * * It will increase the cost of manu- 
facture by necessitating the employment of older and more expensive 
help. * * * It discharges from employment a multitude of chil- 
dren who are the main dependence of infirm parents." * 

The law was considerably modified the next year. The 10-year 
age limit was extended to mechanical establishments, and children 
from 10 to 15 years were not required to attend school more than 

^Massachusetts Legislative Documents, House, 1806, No. 08, pp. 10, 11. 

*Acts of 1866, ch. 273. 

•Oct. 3, 1866. 

* MassftfAusetts Archives, House Files, 1867, " Rejected bills." 
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three months, or they could attend half-time schools three hours a 
day for six months. Instead of the eight-hour day for childrcD 
under 14 years, which the previous act had granted, the weekly 
hours were raised to 60 for children under 15 years of age. This time 
the act made it the duty of the State constable to detail a deputy to 
enforce all laws regulating the employment of children.^ Although 
the Boston Weekly Voice spoke of the law as a shame to the working- 
men of Massachusetts, the principle of factory inspection was at 
last established.' 

As this is the only instance in this country of adopting the half* 
time system of England, even at the expense of digressing somewhat, 
the subject demands closer investigation. The English system al- 
lowed children under a certain age limit to work a prescribed number 
of hours a day and to attend school a certain number of hours, and 
involved, of course, two sets of children. Although very much dis- 
cussed, the half-time school was actually adopted in only two mills, 
Naumkeag and Indian Orchard. The system at the Naumkeag mills, 
in Salem, Mass., approached most nearly that of England. There, a 
sufficient number of children were employed so as to spare one set of 
them for school each half day for 26 weeks of the year, so that each 
set received 18 weeks* full schooling a year. The forenoon set went to 
the mill at 1 oVlock, having already attended school, while the after- 
noon set left the mill at 12 oVlock, having the rest of the day f<^ 
school, play, and meals. The two sets alternated every fortnight 
The pay of the children was diminished about 16 per cent. A modi- 
fication of the English plan was tried in 1AG8 at the Indian Orchard 
mills, near Springfield. The children worked at the mill until noon, 
at 1 oVlock they went to school for three hours with recess, and at 4 
oVlock returned to the mill. They worked eight hours and attended 
school for three hours, and had no time for play." The agent of 
the mills reported that the children received three-fourths wages, 
but that their monthly pay amounted to about the same as before, 
since they worked more regularly/ Later, in 1870, a change was 
made to the English system, and the children then worked one-half 
the time — five and three-fourths hours— and went to school three 
hours, but this was afterwards abandonee], as the wages for half-time 
work were too low. 

At first the half-time schools were very generally indorsed, but 
later the Massachusettn Bureau of Labor Statistics pointed out that 
the combination of eight hours* work and throe hours^ study was too 

i Art! of 1MT. rb. 2SS. 

•Aug. 1» 1867. 

•Report of tk# MasMirhiiMttt Bsrvan of MUtUtlrs of Ijibor. 1M73. p. «««, 

• ld«tt, 1871, p. 494. 

050A8*— Ball. 175— K 
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severe and claimed quite the same consideration as the agitation 
which was going on about overstudy in the public schools.^ In 1875 
the bureau opposed the system as a ^ dangerous and dehiding make- 
shift." The period of childhood should be the period of free and 
unrestricted growth, and especially was such a childhood necessary 
in America, where the general tendency of life was toward great 
intensity. Childhood should be, moreover, the period of mental and 
moral discipline and education. They effectually clinched the matter 
by the following : " We believe in short that children should have no 
legal status as workers, but only as pupils; and above all, that the 
poverty of parents should not be allowed to foster the one condition 
or frustrate the other, inasmuch as it is unwise for the State to per- 
mit the future usefulness of its citizens to be jeopardized by causes 
within its control. 

^We believe that the opportunities for education should be the 
same for all the children in the State ; and that a special and neces- 
sarily poorer class of schools should not be establidied for the chil- 
dren of the poor. We believe this because it would be a direct blow 
at the democratic foundations on which our governmental structure 
rests."* 

Turning next to Rhode Island, everything there points to the vio- 
lation of the laws of 1853, 1854, and 1856.^ The school commissioner's 
report for 1857, after complaining of the increasing absence of the 
children from school, held the failure of the manufacturers to comply 
with the law as partly responsible. The commissioner laid the blame, 
however, on the parents who persuaded the manufacturers to employ 
their children.* In 1870 the newly created board of education recom- 
mended that the employers of children should enter into a voluntary 
agreement to abide by the law, such as had been adopted in Connec- 
ticut. The Connecticut board had stated that the manufacturers of 
Connecticut were handicapped in enforcing the child-labor laws by 
the laxity in Rhode Island." Again the following year the board 
complained that the law had been long inoperative. They estimated 
the number of children deprived of school as between four and five 
thousand and reported that the voluntary agreement had not met 
with sufficient acceptance to make it workable.* The next year the 

* Report for 1871, pp. 489, 498. 

* Report for 1875. pp. 60, 01. 
» Towlcs, op. clt., pp. 27, 28. 

♦Report of the Rhode Island Public School Commissioner, 1857, p. 18, cited by Towlcs 
op. cit., p. 27. 

' Report of the Rhode Island Board of Education, 1870, p. iz. The agreement ran as 
follows : " We hereby agree that from and after the beginning of the next term of our 

public school, or schools, we will employ no children under years of age, ezcnpt thom 

who are provided with a certificate from the local, school officers, of actual attendance at 
school the full term required by law." 

* Idem, 1871, pp. zlii, zir. 
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board expressed itself more strongly and recommended compulsory 
education.* 

In 1875, according to the State census, there were 1^5S children 
under 12 years of age, the legal age limit, employed in the cotton 
mill& Of these 599 were 11 years old; 433, 10; 140, 9; 64, 8; 8, 7; 
S, 6; and 8, 6 years of age. The commissioner of industrial sta- 
tistics reported in 1887 that the law was generally disregarded and 
only in a few cases was any attempt made to comply strictly with its 
provisions. What he said on the subject is precisely what one hears 
to-day: ^ There are many ways of getting aroimd the law. The 
parents, who are, of course, the chief offenders, will overstate the 
ages of their children, and the manager of the mill seldom questions 
their statements. Then, employers claim, and with reas<m,that unless 
there is a general cooperation among the different factories to live up 
to the law, the exceptional ones who do live up to it do so at their 
own disadvantage. Thus, if one mill in a manufacturing town 
refuaes to employ children under the lawful age, and another mill in 
the same town or in a neighboring town will employ them, the 
parents will leave the first mill for the second. In this way they 
have lost some of their most reliable help.^' The commissioner said 
that when he visited the mills and called the manager^s attention to 
the small children in the milU he was told they were only visitors 
who had brought dinner for older memliers of the family, or they 
were taking the places of older brothers and sisters for a few minutes. 
The truant officers charged with enforcing the law of 18H3 only par- 
tially did sa They were appointed by the town councils, the mem- 
liers of which in many cabcs owed their elei*tion to the manufac- 
turers* support, and sometimes the truant officers were ap|>ointe<l by 
the town councils with the understanding that they would let the 
factoriea alone.' 

The Connecticut laws were never enforced, and in the revision of 
1875 were omitted altogether.* How well the school vihitors enforced 
the law of 18(2 may be judged from the remark of one of them, ^ If 
I were to attempt to exi*cute the present law the village would l)e too 
h(^ t4> hold me.*'^ In the same way the constables and grand jumrn 
who were to enforce the limitation of hours failetl to perform the 
extra duty. 

In Xew IlampMhire, although the difficulties of enforcing the child- 
lalH>r laws without factory inspection were never discusser! to any 
great extent, there are inclications that the laws were not enforretl. 
In 1^79 the 8ch(H)l sii|>ertntendent stated that a large majority of tht« 
4.0(K> children reportoil as not attending any M^hools were to lie founil 



• Utv^n of tli# Rkod» tatead BamHk of WooiMoo. tilTf. pp. 11. 12. 
•Brport of Ibe CommlMiloorr of IndovlrUI KtolUtU^ INNT. ppl 17. 1«. 

• A. M. Rdwarda. iMhor L^iUtloo of roaDM^lmt. p. SO. 

• ■dw«r«li^ op. dU, p. a 
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in the manufacturing towns, and that they were the children of 
French Canadian parents.^ That year for the first time in New 
Hampshire the law set a limit upon the age of employment of chil- 
dren, forbidding those under 10 years to work in manufacturing 
establishments.' Two years afterwards a law was passed giving 
truant officers the enforcement of the educational features of the law 
of 1847. It was left optional with the school committees whether 
they would require inspection work of the officers, or, indeed, whether 
they would appoint them.* The law was the outcome of a bill to 
authorize the school committee of Manchester to elect a truant officer.^ 
The Manchester school committee had complained of the difficulty of 
getting the French Canadians, who had immigrated there to secure 
employment in the mills, to send their children to school. Out of 
the entire school population of the town, 6 to 15 years of age, 3,153 
attended school and 1,271, or nearly one-third, stayed away. Of the 
latter, 630 were French Canadians. These, parents and children 
alike, rebelled against the compulsory-education law and did every- 
thing to circumvent it. The committee stated that the superinten- 
dent in his official dealing with the question met ^^ almost daily with 
instances of unblushing deception in children and parents, de- 
termined, if possible, to cheat him out of a few days in reckoning 
the required three months' schooling.' 

From Maine comes the same story of unenforcement of the earlier 
laws. As in Connecticut, the school committee might inquire into 
violations of the law, but they also failed to do so. The governor's 
annual message of 1874 said that the factory act requiring school 
attendance was a dead letter,* and later, in 1885, that the law restrict- 
ing the hours of labor of women and children was violated.^ Apart 
from the compulsory education law of 1876, nothing further was done 
for factory children until the act of 1887, which, for the first time, 
carried inspection with it. 

In New Jersey the bureau of statistics of labor and industries 
reported, in 1878, that the employers had ignored their questions 
about the employment of children, from which it was inferred that 
the law had been neglected.* The next year the report showed that 
169 children under 10 years of age, the legal age limit, were working 
in factories.* The testimony of the operatives sliowed that children 

* Report of the SuperintendcDt of Public Instruction, 1879, p. 173. 
■Acts of 1879, ch. 21. 

•Acts of 1881, ch. 42. 
'House Journal, 1881, p. 699. 

* Report of the Superintendent of Public Instniction, 1881, p. 48. 

* Whitin, op. dt., p. 49. 

* GoTemor's message, 1885, p. 42 ; Whitin, op. cit., p. 61. 

•Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, 1878, pp. 2S-27. 

* Idem, 1879, pp. 96, 97. 
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as young as 7 years were employed.^ When the factory inspector 
finally was appointed he stated in his first report that, as far as 
enforcement was concerned, the early laws might as well have never 
been passed. *^ It is scarcely to the credit of our State,^ he wrote, 
** that 88 years after the passage of the 10-hour law feeble young girls 
under 16 years of age and children almost too young for schod. 
should be found toiling in our manufacturing establishments.^' * 

Similarly in Pennsylvania the commissioner of industrial statistics 
reported the educational features of the child-labor law a dead letter, 
as far as 8 month's consecutive schooling within the year was con- 
cerned. ^ Nor can this be wondered at when we contemplate that the 
enforcement of the wholesome provision alluded to devolves up<m 
no one in particular, but is general in character, giving to the party 

suing, whoever it may be, one-half the fine imposed.''* He reoom* 
mended that the duty of enforcement should be invested in some local 
or county official. As to the 10-hour law, he declared that it was 
not, as a rule, adhered to.^ In 1884 the commissioner repeated that 
factory legislation was a ^ farce in Pennsylvania, there being no 
proper person to enforce what little statutory regulations as do exist 
upon the statute books." He said that the constables had never beea 
known to report a violation.^ 

*Bcport of the Boraiii of Statistics of Labor and IndvstriM, 1881, pp. 97-100. 

• First Aanaal Report of the New Jcrs4»y Inspector of Labor of ChUdrsBt 1800, p. T. 

• Report of the Bureau of Industrial BUtlstIco, ISSO^l, p. 102, 

• Idem, p. 103. 

• IdcA, 1084, p. 20. 



CHAPTER Vn.— CONDITIONS UNDER WmCH CHIL- 
DREN LEAVE SCHOOL TO GO TO WORK. 

This report, which forms the seventh volume of the general inves* 
tigstion into the condition of woman and child workers, embodies 
an intensive study of the conditions under which 622 cliildren from 
seven different communities left school and began tlieir industrial 
Ufe. The places selected for study were Paw tucket and Woons()cket 
in Rhode Island, Plymouth and Hazleton in Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia, S. C.J Columbus, Ga., and a group of three small mill towns near 
Columbus, partly in Georgia and partly in Alabama. These were 
chosen as being fairly typical of three separate sections of tlie coun- 
try and as furnishing a considerable variety of educational and in- 
dustrial opportunities for the children under consideration. 

In these communities the names were first secured of all the cliil- 
dren who had left school during a period of approximately half a 
school year. All who were over 16, all who had left from above the 
grammar grades, and all who had not gime to work after leaving 
were dropped from the list, leaving for detailed study all imder 1<> 
who had left from elementary or grammar grades to go to work during 
the selected period. This left do^l boys and 209 girls, from 6 to l**) 
years of age, whose ciiTumstances were studied in much detail. Both 
parochial and public w.*hools were included in the study. 

RACE OF CHILDREN STUDIED. 

Racially the composition of the groups of children thus secured 
showed much variation from place to place. More than four-fifths 
(83.0 per cent) had been bom in the llnited States, but only 'Ahl pvr 
cent had American fathers. In the three southern places the children 
were predominantly of native stock, but in the northern places the 
proportion of such children varied from 60.7 per cent in Haxleton to 
15.7 per cent in Woonsocket. The leading forei^ race among them 
in Rhode Island was French Canadian, in Plvmouth Slavic, and in 
Hasleton German. In the northern places children of Ameri(*an par- 
entage appeared among tliose leaving Hi*hool for work far less numer- 
ously than their profiortion in the population warninte<i. In the 
southern places tlie children were so generally of American di^*t*nt 
that no comparisons were possible. 
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CAUSES FOR LEAVING SCHOOL. 

To judge whether a financial necessity existed for the withdrawal 
of these children from school, a careful study was made of the family 
income for the preceding year, and from its total were subtracted the 
earnings of any children under 16, rent or taxes, and any expenses 
for sickness or death. In endeavoring to ascertain whether or not a 
child's earnings were really necessary, the ground was taken that 
ordinarily if, after deducting the above items, the per capita weekly 
income were as much as $2, necessity could not be considered the real 
reason ; if it fell as low as $1.50, the child's wages might legitimately 
be regarded as necessary ; and between these two points whether or 
not the wages were necessary would depend so much upon the char- 
acter of the family that it might almost be called a question of morals 
or intellect rather than of finance. On this basis a study of family 
incomes and causes of the children's withdrawals gave the following^ 
results : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN LEAVING SCHOOL FOR SPECIFIED 

CAUSES. 

Canae for child leaving aohool to work. 

Necessity 

Child's help desired though not necessary 

Oiild'sdissatlsfBctlon with school 

Child's preference for work 

Miscellaneous causes 

ToUl 

Necessity, it will be seen, accounts for less than one-third of the 
withdrawals, while a desire for the child's earnings, not occasioned 
by real need, accounts for nearly as large a proportion. In not far 
from two-fifths of the cases (36.4 per cent) the withdrawal was due 
to the child's own attitude toward work or school, an attitude in 
which the parents seemed to acquiesce without serious protest. Six- 
teen children left on account of health, 6 to take advantage of a good 
opportunity to learn a trade, and 7 because of company pressure; i. e., 
the companies who employed the adults of the families needed more 
young workers. and insisted upon these children coming into the 
mills regardless of their own or their parents' wishes. In prac- 
tically two-fifths of the cases (39.5 per cent), the parents declared 
themselves able and willing to have sent the children to school longer 
had the latter been willing to go. The influence of vacation work in 
leading to a permanent withdrawal from school is strikingly shown. 
Seventy-two of the children studied began work during vacation, 
intending to return to school when it reopened. Only 28 of them 
carried out their intention, while 49 having got fairly started at 
work, decided to keep on. 
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In the cases in which withdrawal was due to necessity the family's 
poverty rarely seemed attributable to parental fault or indolence. 

The ablebodied father living in idleness while his wife and children 
^worked was so infrequent as to be almost a negligible factor, and 
deserting fathers were scarcely more numerous. Only 18 cases, con- 
cerning 2.9 per cent of the children studied, were found in which 
fathers had been unemployed during any part of the preceding 
year, 1907-8, by their choice or fault. The widowed mother appeared 
rather numerously, just one-fifth of the children coming from homes 
in which neither father nor stepfather was found. 

GRADES REACHED BY CHILDREN BEFORE LEAVmC. 

The majority of these children were leaving school with but 
scanty educational attainments. Less than one-fourth had reached 
the seventh grade and only a trifle over one-half had reached the 
fifth. The proportion who left before reaching the fifth grade was 
for the various localities as follows: 

Per c*Dt 

Pawtacket R. 1 28.2 

WooDSOcket, R. I 42.2 

Columbus, Ga _-. . ftSif* 

Georgia and Alabama Countlen 70.6 

Columbia, 8. C 77.4 

FlTmouth, Pa 48. 8 

HasIetoQ, Pa 14. 8 

Total _ 46.0 

A significant fact was that, in spite of the low grade reached, 473, 
or 83.3 per cent, of these children were above the average age of 
their classmates. The difference in age was considerable, 50 being 6 
years or more olden 142 being 8 years, and 143 2 yean* older 
than the average of their classes. 

It is not mirprising to find that this degree of retardation was 
accompanied by a consideralile amount of dissatisfaction with the 
schools. Nearly half the children (4A.0 per cent) were dissatisfied, 
the proportion ranging from 32.9 per cent in Colitmbiis, Oa., to 
60J2 per cent in Plymouth. As far as could l)e discovered, the dis- 
satisfaction was due to a dislike of the general manner of life in 
school rather than to any specific cause of complaint. It was more 
general among children than among parentis, and although most 
prevalent among the dull and backwani pupils was by no means 
confined to them. Taking all places together, 30.5 per cent of the 
bright children were dissatisfied, as against 46.9 per rent of the 
average and 67.1 per cent of the dull. Apparently the intn>duction 
of manual or industrial training would not have altered the nitu- 
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ation materially, as of 583 children questioned on the point only 
89 boys and 54 girls thought they would have been more desirous 
of staying in school if such training had been provided. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCES OP CHILDREN STUDIED. 

Turning to the industrial experiences of the children, it is notice* 
able that the age at beginning work was appreciably lower than 
that of leaving school, due to the fact that 137 had worked before, 
then returned to school, and were now leaving again. The average 
age at beginning work was for the various localities as follows: 

Yean. 

Pawtucket and Woonsocket, R. I 14.1 

Columbus, Ga., and environs 11. 8 

Colambia, S. C 10. T 

Plymouth and Haaleton, Pa 13*4 

On beginning work the children entered a great variety of indus- 
tries, mostly of low grade. 

Practically 90 per cent of the boys and all of the ^rls Altered 
industries whose average weekly wage for all employees is under $10; 
7 per cent of the boys entered industries whose average wage is 
between $10 and $15 ; and 3 per cent entered industries whose average 
wage is $15 or over.^ 

In the interval between the time the children entered these in- 
dustries and the time when the investigation was made, an interval 
ranging from a few ^eeks to nearly a year, according to the ex- 
perience of the individual child, there had been little passing from 
one of the above industry groups to another. The girls remained 
without exception in the lowest group. Among the boys there had 
been a slight movement, the proportion rising to a higher group ex- 
ceeding the proportion which sank to a lower, but the numbers 
concerned were too small to justify any conclusions. 

The hours of work were generally long, only 16.9 per cent work- 
ing less than 10 hours daily. Seventy-two worked 11 hours, and 13 
12 hours or more daily. These excessively long hours were found 
chiefly in the southern communities and largely among the children 
working in stores and for telegraph companies. 

The wages received by the boys at the time of the investigation 
ranged from imder $1 to $19.50 a week, the latter amount being 
enjoyed by only one boy. Among the girls they ranged from less 
than $1 up to $10 a week, this maximum again being reached by 
only one. The largest wage group found, numbering 99, received 
from $5 to $5.50 a week, but a considerably larger number earned 
under than over this amount — 365 below and 146 above, with 3 

« Vol. VII. ConditloiiB Under Which Children Leave School to Go to Work. p. 152. 
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children not reporting and 9 working for relatives, who paid no 
wages. There seemed little connection between age and wages re- 
ceived, and still less between the school grade reached and wagi\s 
received. As to the latter point, much of the work undertnkon by 
the children is of snch a character that it requires little mental train- 
ing: ^ 60.6 per cent of the employers say that no education whatever 
is needed by the larger number of their employees in order to do tho 
best work.'' * 

DEGREE OF CHOICE EXERCISED IN GETTING WORK. 

Apparently very little discrimination was shown in regard to the 
industry entered, the child taking in general the first place he could 
find or going where friends or relatives worked. Only ll.t*) per cent 
(70 children) seemed to exercise much choice; of these 38.6 per 
cent (27 children) selected their work for the purpose of learning 
a trade or skilled occupation, while the others were attracted by 
desirable work or good initial wages. Tbei^e was a good deal of 
drifting about from one occupation to another, 34.5 per cent of the 
children having changed employers from one to three or more times, 
and four-fifths of these changes having been to a different industry. 
A considerable portion of this was mere aimless drifting aliout, but 
nevertheless the child who changed employers seemed to have a 
considerably better chance of receiving higlier wages than the child 
who worked away steadily in one position. 

In a large number of cases the attitude of both parents and chil* 
dren toward the child*s work was one of passive ar(*(*ptan(*e ; the 
child took the first place which offered, and as to what was to come 
after that, why« time would show. In other cases, both had more 
definite ideas of what they wanted. In 43.6 per cent of the cases 
the parents and in 40 per cent the children had definite ambitions 
as to their future occupations. These ambitions covered a great 
variety of pursuits, but for boys skillcil manual trades and for girls 
dressmaking and millinery appeared to be the leading choicvs, Tn- 
fortunately the prospects for realizing thivse ambitions w«»re fur 
from good. 

In more than two-thinls [00.7 per cent' of the niM-s where tlie 
boys are intelligent enough to have a definite ambition, the work they 
are doing is in no way n*lated t^i that aml»ition and affonls no ikw- 
sible opiM>rtunity of furthering it * * * Among the girln tliere 
is even less c^^nnection l)etween (Kvupation and ambition. In 17 of 
the 120 cases in which girls had a definite ambition their work gave 
them the openings needed for gratifying it. but in 10**1 ca«ieH (S.'i.H 
per cent) the work offcre<l no pofi^iiile chance for furthering the 
ambition.' 

• VpL VII. CondlltoM I'Ddrr Wbirk <lUI4m LNivr Brbool t» Ho to Wort, pp 344>. fit. 

• tdMi. ^ 189. 
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ILLEGAL EMPLOYBIENT. 

i 

Special attention was given to the subject of illegal employment 
Almost one-third of the children (203, or 32.6 per cent) had at one 
time or another worked under illegal conditions, some of them having 
been so employed more than once. About one-sixth (102) were work- 
ing illegally at the time of the investigation. The illegalities ranged 
from merely being at work without legal papers, though of full legal 
age, to nightwork below the permitted age, unlawfully long hours, 
employment in prohibited occupations, employment below the legal 
age, and so forth. There seemed little connection between race and 
illegal employment, the latter depending much more upon the ease 
with which in a given community the law might be evaded, or the 
impunity with which it might be defied. No one pursuit showed any 
marked excess of cases of illegal employment in proportion to the 
number of children employed in it. The most striking feature of the 
situation was that of the whole number of illegalities involved (281, 
one child not infrequently having been employed under several dif- 
ferent illegal conditions) only 16 were terminated by official action 
on the part of school authorities, factory inspectors, employers, or 
others, the remainder having been left to correct themselves or to go 
uncorrected- The laws of the different States differed so widely that 
any comparison of illegalities by localities was hardly practicable. 
Some of the worst conditions found in the way of premature employ- 
ment, long hours, and nightwork were wholly legal. 

A special study was made of the incomes of families in which chil- 
dren were found working during the period covered by the investiga- 
tion at an illegally early age. Information was secured for 71 such 
cases. Measuring the family income by the standard used in decid- 
ing upon the real reason for leaving school, it was found that in 28i2 
per cent of these cases the children's earnings were really needed, in 
29.6 per cent it would depend upon the character of the family 
whether or not there was real need for them, and in 42.3 per cent 
necessity could not reasonably be pleaded as an excuse. 

RETARDATION, REPEATING, AND ELIMINATION. 

The report includes a chapter upon retardation, repeating, and 
elimination in the six cities studied, which is based upon the statistics 
for the school population as a whole, instead of being confined to 
those children who had left school to go to work. A very consider- 
able amoimt of retardation existed. 

The number and per cent of pupils as measured by two different 
standards are shown in the following table. The first standard 
assumes any age under 8 in the first grade as normal (the average 
for the first grade nowhere falls below 7 years) and that any pupil 
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8 years of age or over in that grade or more than one year older than 
normal for each succeeding grade is retarded. The second standard 
taJ^es as normal the age at which the largest number of first-ffrade 
pupils is found — the ^^ mode " age, as it is often called — and any 
pupil more than one year older than this normal for each succeeding 
p*ade is considered as retarded. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF PUPILS RETARDED. 



LooAUty. 



R.I.. 
^i.R.1 

Oolmiblii, 6. C. . . 
PI J UMMith, Pa . . . , 
IImMwi, Pa 



— a 



BUodArd I.— Any age 
under 8 in grade 1 
cmaidered m normal 
(one year added for 
normal afs In each 
foeooedJng grade). 



Pvplls retarded. 



Number. 



1,438 

I.IKI 
790 
7M 
872 
9G3 



Peroent. 



mo 

40.8 
61.6 
60.8 
48.7 
41.3 



Standard U.— Mode age in 
oooaJdered as normal ( 
added for normal age In 
csocding grade). 



Mode age 
In grade 1. 



6 
7 
7 

7 
6 



Pupils retarded. 



Number. 



Pcreant 



«,«f7 

1,844 

7W 

7W 

873 
1,748 



6at 

O.T 
6L8 
80.8 
4117 
78wO 



This summary shows very well the different results obtained by 
using the two standards, a difference not only in the absolute but in 
the relative amount of retardation. Thus, Pawtucket which, accord- 
ing to the first standard, has the smallest per cent of retardation, 
falls back to the fourth place when the second standard is used, and 
Ilazleton, which by the first standard stands third iiv the list, sinks 
to the very foot of the list when the second is applied. 

It is an open question which standard is the fairer. In favor of 
standard II, the movable standard, it mav be said, first, that Paw- 
tucket and Woonsocket admit pupils to school at the age of 5 years, 
and secondly, that in a nine-grade system, such as is found in Paw- 
tucket and Woonsocket, a pupil must enter at 5 years of age and 
progress a grade each vcar, in order to graduate at what is generally 
considered the normal age for graduation, namely, 14. A pupil 
of 6 in grade 1 in Pawtucket and Woonsocket is, therefore, practi- 
cally more retarded than a pupil of 7 in Columbus and Columbia, 
which have seven-year systems. Standard II is not, however, as 
strict as this comparison might siifir|7est, for a pupil of is considere<l 
of normal age in Pawtucket and n oonsocket e<iually with a pupil of 
7 in Columbus and Columbia. 

It will be noticed that whichever standard is u.mmI, there is but a 
small amount of differeniH* found in the country at large.' Accx>rding 
to standard I, Pawtucket is the only pla(*e .showing a marke<l varia- 
tion from the others, having a much smaller per cent of retarded 
pupils than the other five, while by standard II Ilazelton is the only 
place showing a pmnounced divergence, 

AnoUier noteworthv |Miint, consulering the relati%'ely high stand- 
ing of most of the placH^s in the intlu.'itrial ami educational world. 



* Vftrnptin* Utoumrd I*. Ay rr^ Ijiggartle la oitr Nrboule, pi. a : 7 per rmt to T9 p^r rrat 
ffttardML 
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is tlie large percentage of retarded children. The poorefit town from 
a civic point of view, FlymoutJi, has the smallest (though not a 
small) percentage of retarded children, according to standard 11. 
All the places, by either standard (except Pawtucket by standard 
I), have a higher percentage of retarded pupils than the estimated 
average for the whole country, viz., 33 per cent.^ 

A study of repeaters in the grades in the spring of 1910 follows, 
from which it is evident that failure to complete a grade in the time 
assigned is by no means the only or even the main cause of retarda- 
tion. For the various cities the repeaters formed the following per- 
centages of the total enrollment ; * 

Per cent. 

Pawtucket 11. 4 

Woonsocket 9. 7 

Columbus 12. 3 

Columbia . 10. 2 

Plymouth 12. 1 

• Hazleton 9.5 

By comparing these figures with those of the preceding table it 
will be seen that the repeaters nowhere account for even half the re- 
tardation shown, and that Pawtucket, judged by the first standard, 
is the only place in which they approach this proportion. When the 
second standard is used the repeaters account for from about one- 
eighth to one-fourth of the retardation shown. The force of these 
figures is diminished by the fact that they refer to different years, 
but there is no reason to suppose that conditions altered materially 
between the spring of 1908 and that of 1910. Apparently late en- 
trance, or transfers from one school system to another, or some 
combination of causes, rather than inability to do the work of a 
grade within the proper time, is responsible for the major part of 
the retardation found. 

The following table shows the degree to which these different causes 
were responsible for repeating. Sixty-one children for whom no 
cause was reported were omitted from consideration.* 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF BOYS AND OF OIRLS REPEATING FOR SPECEFtBD LEAD* 

INO CAUSES. 



Caaao. 



Boys. 



OMs. 



Irreealar attendance or absooofl « 

Lack of ability, slowness, dullness, or immaturity. 

Lade of interest or application 

Poor health and physical defects 

Lack of English 



Numtwr. 



301 
»3 
944 
131 
6t 



Percent. 



20.7 

ao.o 

24.1 

13.9 
6.3 



Number. Percent 



164 

las 

115 
64 



34.1 
21.3 
16.1 
14.9 
3.3 



^ Vol. VII, Conditions under which Children Leaye School to Go to Work, pp. 2(IO, 261. 

* Idem, p. 285. 
*Idem, p. 281. 

* Including moving and change of schools. 
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The age aod sex distribution of repeaters arc eAso studied, but do 
not fumifih any definite conclusions: 

On the whole this study of repeaters may be summarized by saying 
that, while the first grade usually contains both the largest* number 
and the largest proportion, they are found in unexpected numbers 
throughout the grades; that the number rei>eating at each a^ is 
quite uniform from 7 to 13 years, after which it decreases rapidly; 
that it is difficult to show any marked difference between girls and 
Itoys as to causes of repeating; and that while inability to accomplish 
the prescribed courses and lack of interest in the school work both 
acroimt for a considerable proportion of failures, the most important 
single cause is found in irregular or nonattendunce.^ 

Confirmation of tliis last conclusion is found in a table compiled 
from data secured from the teachei-s of tlie cities studied, showing 
the number of pupils who had dropped out during three successi%*e 
school years. None were included who had been transferred to other 
schools, or who, having left, returned within the same school year. 
The proportion thus leaving ranged from 11.4 per cent to 27.7 per 
cent of the total enrollment. Tlie proportion of the children thus 
leaving who were under 12 years was 52.2 per cent in 1904-^5, 56.4 
per cent in 1905-6, and 58 per cent in 1906-7. The great majority of 
these children had left before the last two montlis of the school year 
were reached. Consequently those who ivturned tlie following year 
would almost inevitably have to repeat the grade from wiiich they 
had dropped out. 

The study of eliminatum is based on the numl>er of lieginners and 
repeaters actually enrolled in the first grade in the spring of 1910, as 
shown by full reconls prepared by the individual teachers of the 
cities studied. The usual cornvtion for growtli of |>opulation in 
applied, and from the resultant figures the proportion of beginners 
remaining to each gnule is calculated from the grade nienil>ershi|>s of 
1908. As two of the cities had seven-grade, two eight-grnde, and two 
nine-grade courses, comparision of those remaining to tlie final grade 
would be plainly misleading. The fifth grade, however, whirh is 
usually taken as a kind of dividing line Inflow whi«h the greatest 
amount of elimination is likely Ui occur, funii.shes a fair Imsis of 
comparison. For tlie various plaices the proportion whirh the fifth* 
grade membership formed of the l)eginners st4MMl as follows: ' 

PilWllli'Lct. n, f .... H.' 

WfioiUMM kc-t. R, 1 46 U 

(VilmnbuA. t;« 01)2 

C*olunihU. H. r .. »7.o 

PtrimMitli. Ihi. . -. 34 1 

HAmMon. Pit TR S 



•Vol VII. CoiKimaos ttBtIrr whl< b rhtMri*o l««»iire S< h n»1 to f;o to Wort, p, S^2. 
• l(l«a, p. »a 
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As the figures showing the grade membership were, except in the 
case of Columbia, collected in the spring, these percentages may fairly 
be taken as representing the number likely to finish the fifth grade. 
It will be seen that the number falls very far short of what, according 
to some of the theoretical methods of estimating beginners, it 
should be. 

In itself the amount of elimination in six specified cities has per- 
haps little value, but in this case it gains in importance because it 
offers an opportunity for testing by known facts the two principal 
methods yet advanced for estimating the number of beginners — the 
Thorndike and the Ayres methods. According to the first, it will be 
remembered, the average of the enrollment of the first three grades is 
taken as representing the number of beginners; according to the sec- 
ond, this number is found by taking the average of the generations 
of children of the ages 7 to 12 years enrolled in the school member- 
ship. Tested by the data concerning beginners collected in this inves* 
tigation, the first of these methods gives results very much nearer 
the correct figures than are obtained by the second. The number of 
beginners, as estimated by the first method, approached very dosely 
to the actual figures, once being too large by 47 and once by 2, but 
elsewhere being slightly too small. The number of beginners ob- 
tained by the second method, on the other hand, was invariably 
much too small, only once coming within 100 of the real number, and 
elsewhere running down to less than one-half.^ 

The report ends with a brief study of the number who complete 
the grammar grades and enter the high school. Those finishing the 
grammar grades range from 2.2 per cent of the total enrollment in 
Woonsocket to 5.8 per cent in Hazleton. 

But even more striking than the small proportion who finish the 
elementary course is the high age at which so many of them reach 
this goal. ♦ * ♦ Taking the children from all the places to- 
gether, in 1904^5, those who had reached or passed 15 formed 49.8 
per cent of the graduates; in 1905-6 they were 46.9, and in 1906-7, 
43.9 per cent. This throws an interesting side light on the question 
of elimination. It is known that for the ^eat mass of school 
children 14 is an outside limit of attendance; indeed it is question- 
able whether 13 is not an extreme limit for the majority. But if 
from two-fifths to one-half of those graduating are 15 or more, it is 
evident that a very large proportion of those whose school life ends 
by or before 14 never reach the graduating class. 

Passing on from graduation through the first year of hi^ school 
attendance, the f amuiar phenomena of elimination are still apparent. 
In every place and for every year some of those graduating from 
the lower grades fail to enter the high school, and of those who do 
enter a varying but considerable proportion drop out before com- 
pleting the first year's work.^ 
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1 Vol. VII, ConditionR nnder which Children Leave School to Go to Work, p. 288 et seq. 
'Idem, p. 803. 



CHAPTER Vm.— JUVENILE DEUNQUENCT AND ITS 

RELATION TO EMPLOYMENT. 

SCOPE OF REPORT. 

The purpose of this study was to discover what basis of fact 
underlies the frequently expressed belief that the early employment 
of children is apt to lead to delinquency on their part. As a fur- 
ther purpose it was desired, if such a tendency were found, to dis- 
cover whether it is inherent in the fact of early employment, or 
ran be traced to certain occupations, and, if so, what the^^ are. 

To secure representative cases for study seven cities — Indian- 
apolis, Baltimore, Boston, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburfi^h — were selected, both as affording abundant and varied 
opportunities for child labor, and as having juvenile courts and 
probation systems, without which aids a detailed study of juvenile 
offenders would be exceedingly difficult. Moreover, in all these 
places child labor is supervised and regulated, so that there was 
little risk that the case against it would be unduly weighted by 
abnormally injurious conditions of work. The children coming 
before these courts during the year 1007-8 were studied, with the 
exception of those in New York, where the numl)ers concerned were 
too large for inclusion, and only those were taken who were <m pro- 
bation at the time of the visit of investigation. From these courts 
the cases of 2,034 boys and 309 girls were secured. 

To give the study a wider basis, the children committed during tlie 
wiected year from other localities to reformatory institutions in or 
near them cities were also included. From these sources the castas of 
1,344 bovH and 252 girls were se<*ured, so that in all the investigation 
dealt with 4.8;)9 children, 4i>T8 Ikivs and 561 girls. 

The offenses committed by these children vary widely, ranging 
from tniancy and trivial breaches of municipal ordinances to stich 
crimes as arson and burglary. Larceny is the lending offense for 
boys, with burglary se<*ond, but far behind; among the girls, im- 
moral conduct leads, with larceny sec*<)nd. Among both boys and 
girls "incorrigibility" appears as a frequent cause of arrest, the 
lerm indicating a generally unsatisfactory rondition rather than any 
one definite misdemeanor. Recidivism is common, 48.6 per cent of 
the boys and 22.6 per cent of the girls having records of previous 
offenses. 

90068*~Ban. 175—16 18 *^ 
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NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF WORKING AND NON- 
WORKING OFFENDERS. 

A working child is defined as one who has been employed, whether 
or not he is working at the time of his latest offense. According 
to this definition 56.5 per cent of the boys and 62.6 per cent of the 
girls were working children. By comparing the number of the 
working and nonworking delinquents with the census figures for 
working and nonworking children in the places studied, it is shown 
that tibe workers are disproportionately numerous. 

Even in Indianapolis, where the nonworking delinquents form a 
lar^r proportion of the whole noup than anywhere dae, their 
ratio to the nonworking is but hiuf that which the working delin- 
Quents form of the workim^ children. Elsewhere among the boys 
the ratio of the working dennquents is from three to over ten times 
as great as of the nonworking. Among the girls the disproportion 
is even more striking.^ 

Roughly speaking, the nonworkers are responsible for a little 
over one-thiid, the workers for something under two-thirds of the 
offenses. The ages at which these offenses were c(»nmitted range 
from 6 to 16 years. When it is remembered that a majority — 
and presumably a large majority — of all the children between these 
ages are not working, this preponderance of offenses among the 
workers assumes impressive proportions. The excess of workmg 
delinquents is not confined to any one class of offenses. With a few 
exceptions, they lead in all forms of wrongdoing. In the case of 
for^ry the excess of workers is abnormally large. A studj^ of the 
individual offender explains this by diowin^ that in the majority of 
cases the youthful forger has been engaged in some work which has 
familiarized him with the uses of commercial paper and tiie oppor* 
tunities for forgery.^ 

The excess of workers appears ev^n more strongly among the 
recidivists than among the first offenders (65.8 per cent of the 
recidivists were working children, 34.2 per cent nonworking), and 
in general among the serious off^iders as markedly as among the 
petty delinquents. Burglary among girls presents a curious excep* 
tion in this respect, 5 of the 6 cases of this crime found amcmg 
them having been committed by nonworking girls who were still 
attending sdiooL Among the boys guilty of burglary, although 
the workers show an excess, the two groups are more nearly equal 
than for any other offense except truancy, 389 cases of burglary 
having been committed by working and 324 by nonworking boys. 
No explanation of this variation is attempted. 

The proportion of working delinquents is especially striking among 
the younger offenders. Of the 938 boys under 12 more than one- 
fifth (22.4 per cent) were workers, an impressive percentage when 

1 Vol. VIII, Juyentle Dellnqaeocy and Its Relation to Employment, ch. 2. p. 87. 
'Idem, pp. 39 and 4a 
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it IB remembered how small a proportion of all the children under 
12 can be at work in the localities studied. Among the boys of 12 
and 13 years 42.4 per cent and among those from 14 to 16 years 
80 J per cent were workers. At this latter age, however, the ma- 
jority of boys would naturally be at work, so the high percentage 
here is less significant Among girls the proportion of working 
delinquents stood: Under 12 years, 9.4 per cent; 12 and IS years, 
36.4 per cent ; 14 to 16 years, 77.7 per cent. 

CONDITIONS POSSIBLY CONTRIBUTORY TO DEMN* 

QUENCY. 

AGE. 

A study was made of conditions which might lead to delinquency 
to see how far the excess of workers nuiy be accounted for on other 
grounds than that of early employment Age, parental condition, 
nativity of parents, and character of home were the selected condi- 
tions. In regard to age no definite conclusions could be reached, 
since the age at which children are most likely to become unman- 
ageable coincides pretty closely with the age at which, in the 
States studied, the great majority go to work, so that the relative 
weight of the two factors can hardly be estimated. 

PARENTAL CONDITION. 

Considering these delinquents as a whole, they seem to show very 
dearly the effect of unfortunate parental conditions. Only 57.5 
per cent of the boys and 34.2 per cent of the girls were living under 
normal conditions; that ia, in their own homes with their own fathers 
and mothers. Seven per cent of the boys and 17.6 per cent of the 
girls were orphans or deserted children, 24.3 per cent of the boys 
and 27i> per cent of the girb were half orphans whose surviving 
parent had not remarried, while the remainder live<l with step- 
parents or with strangers. The loss of a father seemed mudi more 
likely to lead to delinquency than the Iohb of a mother; 17 |)er cent 
of the boys were fatherless against 7.8 per cent witliout moUiers, 
while anning the girls 1B.5 per cent had lost fathers and 9.4 |ier cent 
were motherless. The girls were markedly more unfortimate than 
the boys in regard to parental condition. 

As between workers and nonworkers the former show lea« favor- 
able conditions. Among the boys 45.4 per cent of tlie workers 
ngainsi 38w9 per cent of the nonworkers came from broken homes, 
while aoiong the girls Ibe proportions stood 67.8 per cent of the 
workers to C2.8 per a nt of the nonworkers^ 
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FOREIGN PARENTAGE. 

It is widely recognized that children of immigrants are at a dis- 
advantage because their parents, owing to unfamiliarity with the 
customs of the new land, are less able to guide and control them. In 
this respect, again, the workers show an excess of unfavorable condi- 
tions. Among the boys 58.8 per cent of the workers as against 50.9 
per cent of the nonworkers had foreign-bom parents, while among 
the girls the same proportions stood 41.7 per cent to 31.8 per cent. 
Taking workers and nonworkers together, 44.7 per cent of the boys 
and 62 per cent of the girls had native-bom parents. 

CHARACTER OF HOMES. 

In regard to the moral character of the homes the situation between 
the two groups is reversed, the workers showing an excess of favor- 
able conditions. Among the boys only one-fifth of the workers as 
opposed to nearly one-third of the nonworkers came from distinctly 
bad homes, while from fair and good homes the proportions were 
76.2 per cent of workers and 65.4 per cent of nonworkers. Among 
the girls 54.9 per cent of the workers as against 48.2 per cent of the 
nonworkers came from fair and good homes. Taking the group of 
delinquents as a whole, 71.6 per cent of the boys and 52.4 per cent of 
the girls came from homes in which the moral conditions were fair or 
good. Evidently the excess of working delinquents can not be ex- 
plained by a reference to home conditions. The working child more 
frequently than the nonworking child goes wrong, even where home 
conditions are favorable. 

Of the four factors considered, the effect of one — age — ^is alto* 
gether dubious; one, the nativity of parents, seems to tell against the 
worker, but since it was not possible to learn the relative numbers of 
native and foreign-born parents in the populations from which these 
delinquents were drawn, the figures are not wholly conclusive; in 
one, parental condition, the workers were distinctly at a disad- 
vantage, while in the fourth, that of home conditions, they were 
more fortunate than the nonworkers. Combining these results, it 
appears that working children furnish far more than their propor- 
tionate share of the group of juvenile delinquents ; that this excess is 
found wherever they are studied ; that it occurs in every age group ; 
that it is not limited to any one offense ; and that it can not be ade- 
quately accounted for by parental condition, race, or character of 
home and home training. The conclusion seems inevitable that the 
fact of being at work constitutes an important element in the problem 
and that working children, because they are working rather than 
school children, are far more likely to go wrong than those who can 
enjoy a childhood unburdened by adult responsibilities. 
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OCCUPATIONS FROM WHICH DELINQUENTS CAME. 

The study of the various industi'ies for the purpose of seemg how 
far the children's delinquencies should be attributed to occupational 
influences rather than to the mere fact of being at work is ham- 
pered by the lack of knowledge concerning the occupational dis- 
tribution of children in general. Considerably over half of the 
working children (60.7 per cent of the boys and 57.6 per cent of 
the girls) were employed at the time of their latest arrest. Among 
the boys thus employed the largest proportion from any one occu- 
pation (21.88 per cent) came from newsboys, errand boys coming 
next with 17.8 per cent. Among the girls domestic service in its 
different forms (servant in private family, in hotel or restaurant, or 
worker in private family for board and clothes) leads, furnishing 
53.95 per cent; the different textile industries come next, giving 
12.86 per cent, while workers in stores and markets furnish 5.44 per 
cent In the principal occupation groups there seems a connection 
between the general conditions of a given occupation and the lead- 
ing offensea committed by the children who follow it Thus, while 
larceny is the leading offense for all the occupations considered, its 
importance rises or falls according to the opportunities a pursuit 
offers for its easy indulgence. In general, the largest number of 
offenders come from the occupations in which the child has little 
or no supervision, such as the street trades and the work of errand 
and delivery bo}^ or in which the work brings him into especially 
dangerous associations, as in the case of children employed about 
bowling alleys and other amusement resorts. 

BOY DELINQUENTS IN SIX SPEaFIED PURSUITS. 

Six groups of boys from pursuits which seemed specially open to 
objection were chosen for detailed study — the errand and delivery 
boys, the newsboys and bootblacks, office boys, street venders or ped- 
dlers, telegraph meswnppnu and the boys employee! in or about 
amusement resorts. Prom these six groups came 1,176 of the 2,416 
working-boy delinquents, or 4R.7 per cent, the remaining 51.8 per 
cent being scattered among 52 different occupations. The question 
at once arises whether the prominence of these ocnipations is due 
to something detrimental in the occupations themselves or whether 
the children entering them are specially unfortunate in regard to 
home conditions, parentage, etc, and therefore more likely to go 
wrong. To test this the following table was constructed, in which 
the conditions prevailing among the working delinquents as a whole 
(the lowest line of the following table) have been taken as a stand- 
ard. Kach occupation may be ranked above or below this standard, 
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according to whether it shows for the specified detail a more or less 

favorable state of affairs than that found among the general body 
of working delinquents. 

FER CENT OF DELINQUENT BOYS IN EACH OF FOUB CERTAIN CONDITIONS, BY 

SELECTED OCCUPATIONS. 



OccupBtion. 



Delivery and errand boys 

Nevsbc^s and bootblAcka. , 

Office tx>y8 

Street -venders 

Telegaph m eas engers 

In aansement resorts 

Total boy delinquents working 



Per cent of dslinqiient boys— 



It/ears 

ofage 

and over. 



•4.3 
72.0 
97.8 
80.4 
915 
90.2 



91.3 



Hsring 

boOi 
parents 
UTing. 



52.5 
6X9 
54.3 
83.9 
i&8 
41.1 



54.6 



biror 

good 

hones. 



78.9 
75.8 
81.7 
66.0 
78.9 
66.0 



76.8 



Nattvabora 

ofnatifv- 

bom 

parents. 



4a8 

32.5 
SOLI 

37.0 
43.3 
42.8 



41.3 



OCCUPATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Taking the different pursuits up in turn, it wiU be aeea that aiiMmg 
the office boys the conditions whidi may be called intrinsic to the work 
itself are on the whole good. Very few young diildren axe employed 
(the comparison given above is for 12 years, but 87 per cent of the 
office boys are 14 or over), the proportion having both parents living 
barely falls below the average for working delinauents, the propor- 
tion having fair or good homes is very large, and the percentage hav- 
ing nativenbom parents is but little below the average. One would 
naturally expect children of this grade to keep out of difficulties with 
the law, and their propensity to do otherwise create a presumption 
against the occupation itself. This presumption is strengthened by 
an examination of their leading offenses, which show a close connec- 
tion with the conditions inherent in the work. Banked according to 
their numerical importance, these offenses are: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF OFFICE-BOY DELINQUENTS, BY CHARACTER OF LAST 

OFFENSE COiaOTTBD. 



LastoibnM. 



Ofikoo4x)9r dolinqiiento. 




Larceny 

InoocTi^bttity 

Runaway or vagranoy 
Another 

Total 



IOQlO 



The predominance of larceny becomes more striking by comparison 
with the other trades: even the street venders show a smaller per- 
centage, and the newsboys fall far below, while a larger percentage 
is found only among the errand and delivery boys. An explanation 
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easily suggests itself. The office boy is very apt to be put in charge 
of the stamp drawer or of the petty cash or sent out to buy stainpn, 
any one of which duties offers chances for pilfering easily and with 
comparatively small danger of detection. The connection between 
the occupaUon and the other two specified offenses is not so imme- 
diately apnarent, but shows plainly enough on a little consideration. 
An English author well describes the situation : 

'' The characteristic evils of boy work, however, invade office work 
in a peculiarly subtle and dangerous form. In every city small 
officea are to be found in which the whole of the business, audi as it is, 
is carried on by the master himself, who has frequently to he absent 
from his one-roomed office. The office boy, who constitutes the entire 
staff, is meanwhile left in charge. He has probably nothing to do, 
and spends his time either in vacancy, in mischievous expeditions 
along the corridor, or in reading trash of a bloodthirsty nature. He 
is at hand to give messages to callers or to run errands. ^ * * 
Speaking generally, he is quite withoot prospect.^' * 

It is not surprising that the generally intractable condition known 
as incorrigibility should result from this state of employed idleness, 
or that the combination of cheap novels and energy which finds no 
sufficient outlet in the day^s wora should lead to running away. 

Turning to the messengers, it is seen that they are in every respect 
above the average of favorable conditions. Moreover, it is well 
known that boys taking up this work must be bright and quick; 
there is no room in it for the dull and mentally weak. Plainljr, then, 
in this rase the occupation, not the kind of children who enter it, must 
be held rcfiponsible for its position among the pursuits from which 
delinquents come. The characteristic evils of tne messen^r's work 
are not so clearly reflecte<l among those delinquenta, as is the case 
with the office bovs. The chief charges brought against it are that 
the irregular w*ork and night employment tend to break down health, 
that the opportunities for overcharging and for appropriating pack- 
ages or parts of their contents lead to dishonesty, and that the places 
to which the boy is sent familiarize him with all forms of vice and 
tend to lead him into immorality. The leading offenses among tlicM* 
boys are: 

HCMBRR Ain> ?BR CENT or MRiWRNOKR-nOY DRI.INqrBNT8, BY CUARAC^BB or 

LAST OrrBNAB (OlClUTTBIX 



I.Mf off«nw. 



N'uiBlt«f ! r«vrff«il 



Iararrlftl>lllt> 



• • « • • 



99 


M 4 


13 


>» \ 


A 


A <• 


t« 


1^ 1 



AllotfMT 

ToIaI ; J HHk • 

The complaint affainst the octnipation on the si^ore of health could 
not find eitner connrmation or dis|)roof here, but larreny appears in 
a slightly smaller profMirtion than for the group of working delin- 
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?uents as a whole, where it is 54.5 per cent, while immorality, far 
rom occupying a leading position, acc^bunts for only 1,4 per cent of 
the delinquent messengers. Of course a boy might indulge freely 
in what may be called ordinary immorality without its resulting in 
bringing him into court, and equally, of course, a boy might receive 
grave moral harm which might not appear in his conduct until long 
after he had left the employment. The unfortunate effects of the 
inherent conditions of the work are, however, manifest. Its iril^gu- 
larity, the lack of any supervision during a considerable part of the 
time, the associations of the street and of the places to which 
messengers are sent, and the frequency of nightwork, with all its 
demoralizing features, afford an explanation of the impatience of 
restraint, the reckless j^ielding to impulse shown in the large per- 
centage of incorrigibility and disorderly conduct. A glance at the 
main table shows that the two offenses next in order are assault and 
battery and malicious mischief, both of which indicate the same 
traits. On the whole, there seems abundant reason for considering 
that the messenger service deserves its bad name. 

The errand and delivery boys show a less favorable state of affairs 
regarding extrinsic conditions. In regard to the age of the workers 
the occupation is above the avera^ (73.9 per cent are 14 or over), but 
in parental condition it falls distinctly below. It ranks next to that 
of the office boys in the proportion coming from fair or good homeSi 
and above the latter in the percentage having native-bom parents. 
The level of favorable conditions keeps so near to the average that it 
seems ne^^essary to attribute the number of delinquents it furnishes 
more to the conditions of the work than to the kind of children 
taking it up. The leading offenses are shown in the following table : 

NXTICBER AND PER CENT OF DELFVERY AND ERRAND BOY DELINQUENTS, BY CHAR- 
ACTER OP LAST OFFENSE COlOaTTED. 



Last offense. 



Laroeay 

Inoorrigibilltv 

Assault and Dattery. . . 
Rtinaway or vagrancy 
Dlaorderlv CGaduct. . . 
Qraps and gambling. . . 
AU other 

Total 



Delivery and errand 
boy deUnqoflota. 



Nomber. 


Percent. 


296 


60.3 


65 


13.2 


24 


4.0 


M 


4.9 


22 


4.5 


14 


2.8 


46 


».4 



401 



UWlO 



It will be seen that the proportion of larceny is abnormally lar^, 
being not only considerably above the average but greater than in 
any other pursuit. The nature of the work involves trusting the 
boys with money and parcels and sending them in and out of stores, 
offices, and private houses, where opportunities abound for picking 
up unconsidered trifles. The comparatively small proportion guil^ 
of the next leading offense, to which this work offers no special temp- 
tation above the others in this group, is another indication of tne 
close connection between the character of the occupation and the 
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wrongdoing. The work of the errand boy affords peculiar opportu- 
nities for Uieft, and the percentage of larceny is larger among its 
delinquents than in any other of these special occupations. It has 
no incitements to other forms of wrongdoing sreater than those 
offered by the other trades, and the percentage oi delinquents guilty 
of other offenses sinks to the average level or below. 

Turning to the remaining three groups, the condition of their 
workers is seen to be so generally below the average in extrinsic cir* 
cumstances that the chance of their going wrong, no matter in what 
occupation they might be enga^ped, would be greater than for the 
chilaren we have just been considering. Those employed in amuse- 
ment resorts, for instance, are below the averag|e in the matter of age, 
of parental condition — their showing here is pitiful, practically 
three-fifths of them being wholly or partly orpnnned — and in the 
character of their homes, rising above the level only in the one re- 
spect of native-bom parenta^. The street venders and the newsboys 
rise above the average only in the one particular of parental condi- 
tion* The occupational influences of tnone three pursuits are noto- 
riously bad, but a partial explanation of the numi)er of delinquents 
they furnish is unquestionably in the kind of children who enter 
them. It is e case of action and reaction. These occupations are 
easily taken up by immature children, with little or no education 
and no preliminary training. Such children are least likely to resist 
evil influences, most likely to yield to all that is bad in their environ- 
ment. Then the presence of such children in the occupation tends to 
keep out a better class and to give it a still worse name. Careful 
parents will hesitate to let their children take up an employment in 
which they must have such associates, and it becomes more and more 
a resort for those whose parents through ignorance or indifference 
take no thought of the surroundings under which the work is carried 
on, or those who. being already semivagrants. are attracted by the 
irnM[;uIarity of the work — the condition which some one has de- 
scribed as ^ irregular and shiftless industry " — and by the excitement 
of street life.* 

OFFENSES SHOWING DIRECT CONNECTION WITH OCCU- 
PATION: BOYS. 

Up to this point the general influence of the occupation has been 
considered, but a further study was undertaken of offenses showing a 
direct connection with the occupation. This study is admittedly 
very imperfect, since the data which would show whetiier or not the 
offense was connected with the occupation were very apt to be un- 
obtainable. A rigid definition of what ixmstitnted a connection with 
the occupation was adopted, none being assumed unlem it could be 
shown that the wrongdoing was directly related to some condition of 
the particular occupation in which the child was engaged. Among 
the boys 356 such cases were found— 24.3 per cent of the latest 

»yol. VIII. J«vmU« Prtlttf—cy ab4 Us B«Utloa lo Baplofatat, p. a» rf m«. 
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offenses committed by those working ai the tima of tbeir bifcesfe 
arrest* The largest iM*<^>ortioii of coi&neetuHi cases — 52 p^ cent — 
was found among the street venders, and the next^ 38.S per oent, 
among the errand and delivery boys. The newsboys and boottilacks 
^ow the largest number, 129, of connection cases, and also a large 
proportion, 37.2 per cent. More than one-half (62.9 per cent) of the 
connection offenses are cases of larceny, 92 of these being found 
amcmg the errand aad delivery boys and 31 among tiie newsboys 
and bootblacks. Disorderly ccmduci aoeounts for nearly oo»-foarth 
(23.3 per cent) of the cases, and the remainder are scattered through 
the whole list of offenses. 

It is a strikinjg fact that in spite of the incompletenesB of the data 
a direct connecticm betwe^i the occupation and the offense has been 
found to exist in the cases of practically one^fourth (24.3 per cent) 
of the boys employed at the time of their latest offense. It is also a 
striking fad that while the delinquent boys working ai the time of 
their latest offense were scattered throu|^ more tiian 50 oocspalioiie^ 
six-seventiis of the connection eases are found among those workai^ 
in 9 occupatimis, and that more than three-fifths (64.3 per oenfcT 
ccrnie from two groups of workers — the errand or delivery boys and 
the newsboys and bootblacks. It is also significant that the connec* 
tion cases form so large a percentage of the totMl eases amimg the 
rtreet traders^ the messengers, and the errand or delivery boys, their 
proportion ranging from over one-fourth to over one-half, aceording 
to the occupation. The most that can be said for these figures, haw- 
ever, is thai they are indicative rather than eonduaive and thai tbqr 
strcm^ si^gesi the need of fuller data on this hi^y importani 
point.^ 



OFFENSES SHOWING DIRECT CONNECTION WITH OCCD* 

PATION: GIRLS. 

A similar study of occupational influences and connection cases 
among gMs is hampered by the limited niunber of gn*! detinquenlB 
and by the dispersion of these through numerous occupations, giving 
too few in any one pursuit to warrant any definite conclusions. The 
largest number of those working at the time of their latest offense 
came from some form of domestic service — 109, or 54.0 per cent. 
The different textile industries, hosiery, and knit goods, famish 35, 
or 12.4 per cent, while stores and markets come next with 6.4 per 
cent 

Cases diowing a direct ccmnection between occupation and offense 
are proportionately more numercms than among the boys, there being 
81, or 40.1 per oent of all, in which the delinquent was working at 
the time of the latest offense. Forty-eight, or 59.3 per cent, of 
tiiese ccmnection cases occurred among the girls in domestic service, 

* VoL Vni» 7v¥«nl]e DellaqMiMr osd tte RelaHott to Htaptoynent* p. 108. 
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and 14, or ITM per cent, among tboee in the various textile indus- 
tries. Inunoral conduct and larceny each appear 35 times as con- 
nactioQ offenses, arson and vagrancj twice, and incorrif:il>ility three 
times, no other offense appearing more than once. The influence 
of fellow employees in leading to wrongdoing is found in 31 cases, 
while it appeared in only 8 among the boys. The employer figures 
as an inciting cause in 8 cases, and other associates in 3. Neither 
among boys nor girls does age appear to have much bearing on 
the matter of connection offenses. 

NIGHTWORK, HOURS OP LABOR* AND ENVIRONMBNT OF 

CHILDREN STUDIED. 

The final chapter is devoted to nightwork, hours of labor, nnd 
a further consideration of the home conditions of the delinquents. 
Nightwork is not unusual among the boys, 629 cases being recorded. 
The largest numl)er of cases, 190, is found among the newslioys, the 
errand boys come next with 90, and the messengers with 51. The 
largest proportion of such cases is found among the children em- 
ployed in amusement resorts, 71.74 per cent, and the next among 
hotel workers, who show 40.88 per cent; newsboys come third with 
34.11 per cent, closely followed by messengers, with 31.10 per cent. 
Among girls the cases of nightwork reported were only 32, too 
scattered to have any indicati%'e value. 

The hours of work are in many cases surprisingly long. Less than 
one-fifth of the l>oys whose hours were reiK)rted worked 8 hours or 
less, oAe- fourth were working 9 hours, and nearly one-half (45.9 
per cent) worked 10 hours daily. Sometimes over 11 i>er cent 
worked more than 10 hours a day, and 17 children were found work- 
ing more than 12 hours daily. Three of these were under II, and 
only six over 14 years. For girls the hours are not reported in as 
large a proportion of cases as among the l)oys, as in domestic service, 
in which so many of the girls were eniploye<l, it was difficult to 
determine the hours. For the IM cases reporter! the proportion of 
girls working 8 hours or less a day was smaller than among the lN>ys, 
while the proportion working over 10 hours daily was exactly the 
same. 

The home and neighliorhood conditions of the children are dis- 
cussed in much detail in an effort to determine the relative weight 
of such factors as bad neighl>orhood surroundings, lack of n*spon- 
sible person at home, etc. The results are not wholly conclusive. 

The only thing clearly indicate<l by the study is that among l>oys 
neighl>orh(MKl influem^tw take the leading pla«*e whirh among girls 
is held by home influences; that in general nonworkers are more 
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affected than workers by hoipe conditions; thatthe lack of a respVm- 
sible person at home, other conditions being favorable, does not 
appear as frequently as might be expected among the delinquents 
as a whole ; and that this lack, combined with other unfavorable oon- 
ditions, appears with most impressive frequency among the non- 
working girl delinquents.^ 

The report closes with an appendix giving the record forms used 
in the juvenile courts from which cases were taken, and the juvenile 
court, adult delinquency and newsboy laws of the States in which 
the study was made. 

^ Vol VIII, jQTenUe DeUnqnencjr and its Belatlon to Employment, p. 180. 



CHAPTER n.— HISTORY OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

This volume, which forms the ninth part of the Report on Con- 
dition of Woman and Child Wage Earners in the United States, 
is based mainly upon data collected from sources hitherto not gen- 
erally available. The figures of the United States Census reports 
are used for the tables shoeing the extent to which women have 
entered the industrial field and the industries in which they are 
found, but the text is based to a large extent upon material locate<l 
primarily through the search set up by the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research. Old books, pamphlets, and newspaper files 
have been used freely, as well as reports of State labor and statistical 
bureaus, the reports of legislative committees, and publications of 
the Federal Uovemment. Old newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets have been used with special freedom as being less accessible 
than the better-known State and Federal reports. 

The study is concerned with six main groups of industries: (1) 
The textile industries, (2) clothing and the sewing trades, (3) do- 
mestice service, (4) the manufacture of foo<l and kindred products 
including beverages, (5) other manufacturing industries, including 
tobacco and cigar making, the paper and printing industries, the 
manufacture of metals of all kinds and of woo<l, clay, glass, and 
rhemicals, and (6) trade ami tran»i|H>rtation. 

REASONS FOR CHANGE FROM HOME TO FACTORY WORK. 

In the first four of these groups women have always been em- 
ployed, but the last two represent a real enlargement of their in* 
dustrial field. Domestic service has Ix^en comparatively little 
affe<*ted by the changes of the last century, but the textile industries, 
the making of clothing, and the sewing trades, and to a consitlerable 
extent the industries involved in the manufacture of food and 
kindred products have been radically alt4*red within that peri(Ki. 
In all three, although in varying degrees, the women who formerly 
would have worke<l at home are now working, outside their homes, 
under factory conditions. 

For this change two main reasons are assigned — the intHnlurtion 
of machinery and the sulxli vision of labor; in addition several minor 
causes are given as having helped on the process. Of the two main 
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reasons the first and most effective was the introduction of ma- 
chinery — ^the spinning jenny, followed by the power loom, in the 
textile industries, and the sewing machine in the sewing tradea 
These not only changed the conditions under which women worked 
in those particular industries, but by creating a fund or reservoir of 
surplus female labor, caused keen competition for employment and 
tended to force women into new fields. 

Before the introduction of spinning machinery and the sewing 
machine, the supply of female labor appears never to have been 
excessive. But the spinning jenny threw out of employment thou- 
sands of " spinsters," who were obliged to resort to sewing as the 
only other occupation to which they were in any way trained. This 
accounts for the terrible pressure in the clothing tntdes during the 
early decades of the nineteenth century. Later on, before any read- 
justment of women's work had been effected, the sewing machine 
was introduced, which enormously increased the pressure of com- 
petition among women workers. ♦ ♦ ♦ TTnder this pressure, 
combined with the rapid development of wholesale industry and 
division of labor, women have been pressed into other industries, 
almost invariably in the first instance into the least skilled and most 
poorly paid occupations.^ 

The second cause, closely connected with the first, for the move- 
ment of women from the home to the factory was the subdivision 
of labor rendered possible by the improvement of machinery. The 
making of an article was no longer one process demanding skill and 
training on the worker's part, but a series of separate operations, 
each, perhaps, done by a machine so simple that a girl could learn 
to manage it. The employment of women in textile factories, 
whither they had merely followed the work which had been theirs 
from time immemorial, had accustomed the public mind to the idea 
of women in extradomestic employments, and the subdivision of 
labor increased the number of such pursuits open to them. In addi- 
tion to these two main causes various temporary and local circum- 
stances have hastened the movement of women into the industrial 
field. Sometimes, especially in the printing trades and in cigar 
making, women have been introduced as strike breakers. Naturally, 
the women who thus entered a new field would not be disposed to 
leave it simply because the strike was over. Naturally, also, the em- 
ployers who had thus obtained a fresh supply of workers who were at 
once cheaper and more easily controlled than men would not be dis- 
posed to return to an entire dependence upon male labor. So each 
new occupation which women entered in this way became in a meas- 
ure their own, and the list of trades in which they might be found 
steadily increased. 

^ Vol IX, History of Womea la IsdaBinr In tke Uottc^ SiatM, p. IS. 
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Anotfao* local cause of a different kind has been the Bcarcity of male 
labor at a given time or place* This was particularly effective in the 
early days of the factory system when the absorption of men in agri- 
culture left the textile industry, the principal exponent in those days 
of the factory system, mainly in the hands of women and girls. 

Times of financial depression, when the usual wage earners of a 
family are either unemployed or working at reduced wages, have 
always been effective in increasing the number of women in industrial 
occupations. Wars, which at once reduce the niunber of men avail- 
able for employment and increase the number of unsupported women 
and children, have a similar effect. 

The result of these different causes working in varj^ing combina- 
tions has been on the whole to increase the opportunities for self- 
support open to women. Also the relative importance of the occu- 
pations in which they are foimd has undergone a change. 

It is evident that on the whole there has been a certain expansion 
of woman^s sphere — a decrease in the proportion employed in cer- 
tain traditional occupations, such as ^servants and waitresses,** 
^ seanutresBes,'* and ^ textile workers,'* but an increase in the propor- 
tion employed in most other industries, many of them not originally 
considered as within woman's domain. There has been, for instance, 
an increase in the proportion of women engaged as ^ bookkeepers and 
accountants,** as ^saleswomen,** as ^stenographers and typewriters,** 
and in "* other manufacturing and mechanical pursuits,^ and this 
movement has affected, roughly speaking, all elements, according to 
nativity or conjugal condition, of the population of working women.^ 

WOMEN IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 



The transformation from a hand industry carried on mainly by 
women and children working within their own homes to a highly 
organised machine industry carried on exclusively in factories has 
tieen more thoroughly worked out in the group of textile industries 
than in any others. They have accordingly l)een taken as typictal, 
unH a full fourth of the rei>ort is given to their development. Three 
Iierioda are recognixetl— ^e home work and handicraft stage, lasting 
from the first settlement of the country to alxMit 1787; the perioil of 
spinning machinery, lasting from the introduction of the spinning 
jenny in that year U» al>out 1H14; and that of the complete textile 
factory, which, beginning with the introduction of the power hiom 
in 1814, has continued to the present day. In the fin4 period women 
worke«l almost exclusively in their homcM; in tlie aerand, althcHigh 
they had entered fat^toriea, much of the work was still given out to 
lie done at home, while in the third stage home work ceased and the 

• Vol. IX. Illstorr of Wo«r« In lodimtrjr ta IIm* TaUfvl SUIr«, p, SO. 
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industries were brought wholly under the factory system.^ It is with 
the third period that this study is specially concerned. 

HOURS AND THE EFFORT TO MODIFY THEM* 

In the textile factories of the early days hours were exceedingly 
long. A day of 12 working hours seems to have been looked upon as 
reasonable and moderate, and this amount was often exceeded. 

In 1826, 15 or 16 hours constituted, according to the Hon. William 
Gray, the working hours at Ware, Mass. * * * At Fall River, 
about 1830, the hours were from 5 a. m., or as soon as light, to 7.30 
p. m., or till dark in summer, with one-half hour for breakfast and 
the same time for dinner at noon, making a da^ of 13^ hours. In 
general the hours of labor in textile factories m New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts in 1832 were said to be 13 a day. 
But at the Eagle Mill, Griswold, Conn., it was said that 15 hours and 
10 minutes actual labor in the mills were required.' 

In New Jersey and Pennsylvania the hours were equally long. 
In 1835 the operatives of the Paterson cotton mills struck for a re- 
duction of hours from 13^ to 11 per day, but their strike was only 
partially successful. In 1833 the operatives of Manayunk, Pa., com- 
plained of their long hours, 13 a day, exclusive of time for meals. 
From 12 to 13 hours a day actual working time seemed to be the 
general rule, with occasional variations in either direction. 

The operatives fought against such hours by means of public pro- 
tests, by strikes, and by appeals to their State legislatures for relief. 
The meetings of protests, speeches, and newspaper articles aided in 
creating a public sentiment against such conditions, but had no direct 
effect upon them. The strikers were sometimes successful, more often 
not; but even when they succeeded the gains thus secured were apt 
to be lost as soon as an industrial depression, or even a period of 
slack time, appeared. Legislative action seemed the only method 
of controlling the evil, and for years a campaign for a 10-hour law 
was waged. 

For some time legislative action seemed as ineffective as the other 
methods which had been tried, for the early laws were so worded 
that they failed to accomplish their purpose. In 1847 New Hamp- 
shire passed a 10-hour law, and within six years Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Rhode Island had followed her example. 
But most of these laws safeguarded the liberty of the individual 
by providing that, although 10 hours should constitute a day's work, 
any operative might, if he chose, contract to work for a longer time. 
The companies promptly discharged those who did not choose to 

^ Tbe arts and crafts movement has done somethtng toward reestabllahlng certain forma 
of textile work in tbe borne, but it ia not aa yet sufflcientlj wideapread to affect tbe 
general situation. 

> VoL IX, History of Women in Industry in the United States, pp. 62, 6a. 
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make such a contract, and in some cases established a blacklist 
against them. There was an outburst of strikes, but the employers 
had the advantage of position, and these laws remained dead letters. 
Then followed 20 years of confusion. The operatives never gave 
up the fight for a shorter day, and as it became evident that sooner 
or later they would secure effective laws, the employers in various 
localities made an effort to head off the movement by voluntarily 
reducing hours. Generally a day of 11 hours marked the extreme 
limit of concession; occasionally a day of 10} hours was granted, 
but it was not usually long maintained. Gradually, however, ef- 
fective legislation was secured and working hours were permanently 
reduced. 

In fpeneral the hours of labor in Massachusetts, in spite of the lack 
of legislation, were reduced first, other States foUowmg. AVlien the 
mills of MassachusetLs ran 12 hours a day, *^ those of Khode Island 
and New Hampshire ran 13 hours. When her mills came down to 
11 hours a day, theirs came down to 12.^^ The early laws of the 
otlier States were, indeed, practically dead letters owing to their 
contracting*out clauses. In Massachusetts, where the leaders of the 
10-hour movement insisted upon effective legislation, the manufac- 
turers reduced hours to prevent the enactment of laws. But even 
there the women employed in textile factories f^nerally worked 11 
hours a day until prevented by legislation. Smce 1874, however, 
the large manufacturing States have one by one regulated the hours 
of labor of women in manufacturing establishments, witli the result 
that the working time is decidedly snorter.^ 

INTENSITY OF WORK. 

Apparently in the early days of the textile factories it was ais- 
tomary for woolen weavers to tend only one loom and for cotton 
weavers to tend two, but between 1830 and 1840 a movement to in- 
crease the number assigned to a single worker became apparent and 
has steadily progressed. A strike has been a common form of pro- 
test against such increases, but such strikes have rarely been success- 
ful. The increase was often offered under the guise of a favor. 

In 1830 the women weavers in a factory at Norristown, Pa., who 
were on strike against a reiluction of waj^»s, were offered ^ an addi- 
tional loom, that they may make up by increased labor what they 
lose in prices.^ The offer was condemned^ however, by the strikers. 
In 1809 the same offer was made by the Dover company to its strik- 
ing employees, but this time the increase was to lie from 6 or 7 to 8 
looms.' 

Similar increases in the number of machines to be cared for were 
made in the other departments, so that tliroughout both cotton and 

• Vol IZ. Utetor7 of Wmma Ib iDdiMtir la tbe UoUfd StatM, p^ 73. TI. 

• idM, 9, loe. 
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woolen mills the women employees are working fur more continu- 
ously, more rapidly, and under a much greater strain than was the 
ease in the early days of the industry. 

WAGES. 

At first women could earn considerably higher wages in textile 
factories than in any other occupation open to them. 

Before the introduction of manufactures, according to Aiken, the 
ordinary rate of women^s wages in New England was from $2.17 
to $3 a month and board. By 1833 men's labor would command, he 
said, 50 per cent more than rormerly, but women's wages had risen 
from 200 to 300 per cent.^ 

In other words, by 1833 wom^i might expect to earn from about 
$6 to $9 a month and their board. In the textile factories their 
wages were somewhat higher than this. From 1833 to 1850 it is said 
that dieir wages in such factories averaged about ^ a week with 
board, which, including lodging, heat, light, and washing, was 
worth from $1.25 to $1.50 a week. This average changed but little 
until the tune of the Civil War, when both wages and prices rose. 
Between 1860 and 1866 the wages of women spinners, weavers, 
warpers, speeders, spoolers, etc., were increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Eetail prices, however, increased from a basis of 100 in 1860 
to 202 in 1866, so that in spite of the nominal increase in wages 
there was a real and serious falling off in their purchasing power. 
Wages continued to rise until the early seventies, when came a 
pause, followed by a decrease in the late seventies. 

Very little idea of the real value of the early wages is obtained 
from a statement of their amount in dollars and cents, since the 
purchasing power of money has changed so greatly since those days. 
Without going into an elaborate consideration of prices, a certain 
measure of the wage value can be obtained by considering the cost 
of board. The average wage of women textile operatives was $2 
and board, the latter being considered worth from $1.25 to $L50 a 
week. In other words, after paying for board, which included 
lodging, heat, light, and at least part of her washing, the average 
worker found herself with something over half her week^s wages in 
hand. 

RELATIVE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES. 

In the handicraft stage women and girls had the greater part in 
the manufacture of textiles, all the spinning and much of the weav- 
ing being in their hands. It is dii&cult to secure exact data for the 
period during which spinning machinery without the power loom 

^Tol. DC, History of Women In Industry In the United States, p. 73. 
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wms in use, but there is abundant evidence that in the early dnys 
of the complete textile-factory system women oonsiituUHl the major 
part of the employees^ and that relatively they have hist fp^und in 
the textile indastries within the last 60 to 75 years. This movement 
has not been uniform throughout the different industric^s. 

In 1816 a report rendered to Congress gave the following figures 
sliowing the age and sex distribution of cotton-mill operatives: 

MalM employed from the aire of 17 and upward 10.000 

Women and female cbUdren 68.000 

Bo>H umler 17 yeaini of aae •24,UUO 

By 1R31 women formed about 58 per cent of the cotton-mill 
employees — 62.6 per cent of those who were not " children under 12 
years/* who were not classified by sex. This proportion of women 
showed bnt little change up to the time of the Civil War. The 
rxxsh of men into the army left numerous positions open to women 
in which they could earn more than in millwork, and at the close 
of the war the rapid opening up of the West had the same effect 
Tlie class of women from whom the famous mill girls of Ijowell 
were drawn had left the millSf probably forever, and immigrants — 
men as well as women and more numerously than women — filled the 
vacant places. Along with this substitution of foreign for native 
operatives has come the introduction of increasingly complicated 
and difficult machinery^ the operation of which ^requires the care 
of men because it is beyond the physical and nervous capacity of 
women.^ Consequently in the manufacture of cotton textiles there 
has been a slow but steady decrease in the proportion of women 
employed, the percentage they form of the total employees having 
fallen'from 58 in 1K)1 to 40J) in 1905. 

In the manufacture of woolen goods men have always, under the 
factory system, formed a larger proportion than women of the total 
employees^ but relatively they are more important now than in the 
early days. In Ma<ssachusetts in 1837 and again in 1HI5 the woolen- 
mill employees were nearly equally divided lietween Uie sexes, 
though men showeil a slight excess. In 18.*>0 the X^iited States 
(Vnsus gave the proportion of female hands in all winiI manufac- 
ture except hosiery and knit goods as 41.5 per cent; by IIH),^ their 
proportion was nearly the same, 40.1 per cent In the manufacture 
of hosiery and knit goods the proportion of female workers has 
alwajrs been high but has fluctuated considerably. Before the intro- 
duction of machine knitting women had a practical monopoly of 
this branch, but with the use of machinery men entered it in con- 
siderable numlwrs. So far as known females have never formed 
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less than half of the total employees, and usually their proportion 
has been nearer three-fifths. In 1905 they formed 66.4 per cent of 
the total number of employees. In the manufacture of silk and 
silk goods the proportion of women employed has on the whole 
increased, rising from 53.1 per cent in 1870 to 56.8 per cent in 1905. 
This gain seems to have been made wholly at the expense of chil- 
dren, the proportion of men having increased more than the propor- 
tion of women during this period. 

The various niinor textile manufactures differ in this respect, but, 
taking the whole. group of jtextile industries, women have very evi- 
dently lost groimd. In 1850 they formed 50.2 per cent of all em- 
ployees in textile industries, while in 1900 they formed only 40.6 per 
cent. In this particular industry their presence in the factory has 
not meant that they are taking work from the men but that men are 
gradually taking work from the women. 

SUMMARY OF SECTION. 

Since the establishment of the complete factory system, beginning 
about 1814, the employment of women in textile factories has been 
common. During this period hours of labor have been diminished, 
but intensity of work has been greatly increased. The industry has 
passed almost wholly from the hands of native workers to immi- 
grants or their children. The wages of women have shown a nominal 
increase; this has not meant wholly a gain, owing to a decrease in 
purchasing power ; and the proportion of women employed in textile 
factories has shown a steady decrease, their places being taken by 
men. 

CLOTHING AND THE SEWING TRADES. 

Most of the garment-making and sewing trades present a very dif- 
ferent history from the textile industries, partly because machinery 
was not introduced until a much later date — the sewing machine was 
not in general lise until after the middle of the century — and partly 
because when introduced it was of such a character that there waa 
little or no economy in carrying on the work in factories. For the 
manufacturer, indeed, there was decided economy in giving out the 
work to be done at home, as this greatly reduced the fixed charges 
of the business. The great subdivision of labor which has de- 
veloped as the trade in ready-made garments has grown diminishes 
the saving secured by home work, and the workers themselves in 
some trades have fought vigorously against giving out work, as lend- 
ing itself to the sweating system and tending to reduce wages below 
the subsistence point. At present the sentiment of the workers and 
of the best class of employers is against home work, but in none of 
these trades has home work been entirely eliminated, although in 
the boot and shoe industry it is now very unusual. 
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BOOT AND SHOE MAKING. 

Apparently in this industry there has been a real incursion of 
women into a field formerly occupied by men, but this incursion 
began at an early date. 

About 1795/ or earlieri * * * shoemakers, or cordwainers as 
they were called, be^iin to hire their fellows and to pither them into 
shops, where a rough division of labor was practiced. Soon after- 
wards thev began to send the uppers out to women to be stitched and 
bound. I* roni that time until the introiluction of the sewing machine 
the binding of shoos manufactured for the wholesale market was 
practically a woman's industry, carried on at home.^ 

A few other branches of the work were sometimes turned over to 
women. In Brockton, for instance, they were employed in pegging 
boots and shoes, and in New York ^ fitting, which consisted of sew- 
ing the bootlegs together, putting in the lining and straps and gen- 
erally making the boots ready for bottoming, was generally done 
by women and children at home.** Binding, however, was their 
great occupation, and continued to be so until the introduction of 
the sewing machine, between 1855 and 18G5. 

This led to the introduction of the factory system, and at first to 
a great displacement of women workers, as the machines were heavy 
and difficult to operate. Between 1850 and 1860 the proportion of 
female workers in the industry fell from 81.8 per cent to 28.2 per 
<ent, and by 1870 it had sunk to 14.1 per cent This was their lowest 
point Further improvements in machinery combined with extreme 
subdivision of work created numerous occupations well within 
woman^s strength and ability, and each census since 1870 has shown 
an increase in the proportion wom^n furnish of the total employees. 
In 1905 their proportion was a little over 33 per cent. 

WAOIS, EARNINGS* AND CONDlTIOIfS OP WORE. 

During the period of home work piece rates prevailed, and these 
xaried according to the degree of competition. In the small shoe 
towns of New England apparently the binders re<*eived what they 
considered fair returns, but in the large cities there was constant 
complaint that they could not earn enough to live on. Moreover, 
they were subject to numerous petty impositions, such as charges for 
needles, silk and thread, the withholding of part of their earnings, 
etc. In 1853 it was estimated that an ex|>ert binder in New York, 
working from 14 to 17 hours a day, could net ^.40 a week. ^This 
was said, however, to l>e higher than the average price paid hundreds 
of girls and women in New York.*^ 

« Tol. IX. fllirtory of Womra Ui iMlwtnr !■ tW rBlt«4 SUtM. p. 107. 
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Under the factory system earnings appear to have been much 
better and the general conditions at least fair. 

As an occupation for women, boot and shoe making has been res- 
cued by machinery and the factory system from the degradation of 
the other sewing trades and has been placed upon a level with the 
textile industries. Wages, indeed, in ooot and shoe factories have 
been higher upon the whole than in cotton mills, and the competi- 
tion of the foreign bom has not been so great as in the textile indus- 
tries.* 

GARMENT MAKING. 

In the manufacture of ready-made garments the factory system 
has only recently made headway, having as competitors both home 
work and the sweating system. On the whole the worker's progress 
seems to be from the home to the sweatshop and from the sweatshop 
to the factory, but the three stages are found existing ^de by side 
in the same industry. 

Garment making includes a number of different industries in 
different stages of development, struggling with different problems 
of organization. Conditions in many of these industries have been 
notoriously bad from very early days. 

Five elements, home work, the sweating system, the contract and 
subcontract systems, increasing the number of middlemen between 
producer and consumer, the exaggerated overstrain due to piece 
payment, and the fact that the clothing trades have served as the 
general dumping ground of the unskiUed, inefficient, and casual 
women workers, have produced from the very beginning of the 
wholesale clothing manufacture in this country a condition of de- 
plorable industrial chaos.' 

Up to 1850 all garment making was done by hand and the ready- 
made garments were of the poorer and rougher quality. The gar- 
ments were usually cut and given out for home making. Any wo- 
man who had an elementary knowledge of needlework might be a 
competitor for the work, and consequently rates were cut until earn- 
ings were often below the subsistence point. The larger part of this 
study deals with the almost incredibly low piece rates paid and the 
efforts to secure some improvement in this directicm. 

These efforts had only partial and temporary effects. The almost 
unlimited supply of potential home workers and the impossibility of 
any organization on their part kept wages down and increased hours 
of work in spite of all protests until the partial introduction of the 
factory Sfystem did away with the worst abuses of the home-work 
system, but the sweating system remained to make conditions in some 
branches all but intolerable for the workers. Of late years this 
system seems to have been losing ground. 

^ VoL IX, nistory of Women In Industry In the United States, p. 174. 
>Idem, p. 117. 
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Division and organimiion of labor, aided on the one hand by tlie 
economies of larjje scale production and on the other hand by laws 
regulating the sweating s.VKtem must be held primarily responsible 
for the movement toward the factory system in the garment trades.^ 

OTHER SEWING TRADES. 

There appears to be a giineral tendency for tlie factory system to 
supplant home work, but this tendency has developed much further 
in some industries than in others. The making of collars and cuffs 
has been transferred wholly to the factory. The manufacture of 
gloves is in Chicago a factory industry, but in New York a consider- 
able amount of the work is given out to be done at home. Millinery 
and the manufacture of artificial flowers are entirely unstandardized. 
The making of hats and caps is confined to factories. Thus the 
situation varies from industry to industry, so that no general state- 
ment is possible. 

RELATIVE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES IN SEWING TRADES. 

()n the whole the proportion women form of the total workers 
in clothing and sewing trades has shown a slight increase during 
the period for w*hich comprehensive statistics can be secured, rising 
from 49.5 per cent in 1850 to 55.9 per cent in 1900. This has been 
coincident with a falling off in the proportion they form in most 
of the trades listed in 1850. Thus in that year they formed 63.7 per 
cent of the w*orkers on men^s clothing and 92 per cent of those en- 
gage<l on millinery and lace goo<ls as against 47 per cent and 83.2 
per cent in the same trades in 1900. The increase in their proportion 
of the total seems due mainly to the inclusi<m in later censuses of 
trades which were so entirely home industries in 18.'>0 as not to lie 
included. Thus shirt making, which is not li.ste<l at all in IH.V), 
employed 81.074 women wage earners in 1900, and women^s clothing 
in its two branches of dressmaking and factory product, which does 
not appear in the 1850 census, hed in 1900 a total of 97J01 women 
workers. 

An examination of the data given shows some grmmd for l^elieving 

that as the factory system liecomes establidied in the different trades 

» * 

the same pr<M*ess is g«ung on which has been so apparent in the 
textile trades — the gradual stihstituticm of men for women. 

OTHER GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES. 

Domestic and permmal service has never lieen organised to such 
a degree that it is c<msiderod an industrial pursuit. Its principal 
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point of interest is its decreasing importance as a gainful pursoit 
for women. In 1870 it employed 58.1 per cent of all the female 
breadwinners 10 years of age and over, but by 1900 its proportion 
had sunk to 39.4 per cent. 

The industries comprised under the heading " Other manufactur- 
ing industries" are treated very briefly. In general in the earlier 
part of the last century women entering any of these industries 
found hours as long as in the textile industries and wages lower. 
Often, too, they met with active hostility from the men of the dif- 
ferent trades, who looked upon them as interlopers. Rather gen- 
erally they came in as unskilled workers, taking the lowest-paid 
work in the industry. They have profited by the improved condi- 
tions brought about by labor organizations, legislation, and the good 
will of employers, but usually they still retain the less skilled and 
less profitable occupations. 

In most of these industries women upon entering took, usually at 
a reduced wage, work which up to that time had been considered 
peculiarly men's. Cigar making is an exception to this generaliza- 
tion, since it had begun as a household industry carried on largely 
by women. The first result of the introduction of the factory sys- 
tem was to diminish the number of women employed in this indusr- 
try to such a degree that when in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century women entered it in numbers, their entrance was bitterly 
opposed on the ground that they were taking men's work. 

In entering the various occupations grouped under the heading 
^^ Trade and transportation," women secured a real enlargement of 
their field. As saleswomen, stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
and shippers and packers, they have entered occupations which in 
their mothers' days either did not exist or were looked upon as wholly 
unsuited for women. To the latter class belongs the work of sales- 
woman. Again and again in the early part of the last century the 
employment of saleswomen instead of salesmen was urged as a means 
of relieving the terrible pressure in most occupations open to women, 
but up to the time of the Civil War the proposal fell on deaf ears. 
Even in 1870 saleswomen were too small a body to be given sepa- 
rately in the census classifications; in 1900 they numbered 142,265. 
The long hours of service, the low wages, the frequent fines, and the 
strain of the continuous standing often required are such grave draw- 
backs that the suitability of women for the work has been seriously 
questioned. These and kindred objections, however, are gradually 
diminishing under the pressure of public opinion working partly 
through legislation, partly outside of it, and women appear to be 
permanently establi^ed in this vocation. Stenographers, type- 
writers, and bookkeepers as skilled, or, at worst, partially trained 
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workers have never been subjected to the almost unlimited competi- 
tion which prevails among saleswomen, and their conditions as to 
wages, hours, and the like have been more favorable. 

CONCLUSION. 

The general impression left by a survey of the different industries 
in which women have followed or are following their work from the 
home into the factory is that on the whole the change has meant an 
improvement in the condition of the women workers. 

The history of woman^s work shows that their wage labor under 
the domestic system has often been under worse conditions than their 
wage labor under the factory syi^tem. The hours of home workers 
have l)een longer, their wages lower, and the sanitarv conditions sur- 
rounding them more unwholesome than has generally been the case 
with factory workers. The movement away from home work can 
hardly, then, be regretted.' 

There appears to have been relatively little real displacement of 
men by women. There has been some, but in only a few industriea 
Having been forced out of their traditional sphere primarily by ma- 
chinery and secondarily by men introduced as the result of the read- 
justment due to machinery, women have in some cases followed the 
machine into other occupations not theirs by tradition. But much 
of their problem of employment has been solved by the growth of 
new industries, many of which women have entered almost if not 
quite from the beginning and in which they have successfully held 
tiieir own. 



> Vol IX, Rlitorj of WottM la lodutry la tbe Voltcd SUtco, p. 21. 



CHAPTER X.— HISTORY OF WOMEN IN TRADE- 
UNIONS. 

This volume, the tenth part of the Report on the CondiCfon of 
Woman and C^hild Wa|^ Kamera in tlie United States, traces the 
rise and development of trade-unionism among women in the United 
States from its first recorded manifestations down to the present 
day. The sources of the study of the earlier i>eriods are largely files 
of old newspapers, pamphlets, and labor papers located through a 
search set up by the American Bureau of Industrial Research. Th« 
data concerning conditions of th6 present day were obtained in part 
by porsonni investigations and in part by correspondence with the 
officials of women^s unions. 

POUR PERIODS OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The history of women in trade-unions is divided into four parts: 
(1) The bt*ginnings of organization, extending from 1H25 to about 
Itiii); (2) the dei'elopment of associations interested in labor reform, 
including the beginnings of legislative activity, 1R40 to 1600; (8) the 
Hiistuineil development of pure trade^unions and the rise of the stmg- 
gle over the suffrage, 18G0 to 1880; and (4) the present period, in* 
eluding the impress and educative influence of the Knights of I^bor, 
nnd the present development under the predominant leadership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

FIRST PERIOD: 1825 TO 1S40. 

In Uie hi55tory of the two earlier periods, the term ** trade-union ^ 
is apparently used to cover any assiiciated activity on the part of 
working women, whether or not they were organised; in the first 
period especially, strikes are the chief form of united action of which 
any re|H>rt is given, and thcNe appear to have t)e4»n unilertaken quite 
fre<)uently without any preliminary organization. In the second 
|)eri<Kl, working women sivm to have lianded tliemsplvcs together not 
infre<|uently, but their efforts covennl a wider field than is custom- 
ary in trades-unions to-day. In the third period the unions had 
taken on their present form, and the chief difference between the 
third and fourth period is the greater stress laid during the ImA '25 
or 30 years on proi6cii%'e legifllation. 
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COTTON-MILL OPEBATTVES. 

In the first period the cotton-mill operatives were more oonspica* 
ously active in strikes and organizations than any other women 
workers. The earliest manifestation of which a record has been 
found was a strike in July, 1828, in the cotton mills of PatersKHi, 
N. J. Its immediate occasion was nothing more serious than a 
change of the dinner hour from 12 to 1 o'clock. 

The children, apparently including a large number of girls, dis- 
liked the new arrangement and promptly marched out at 12 o'clock, 
^'huzzaing." Encouraged by their parents and guardians they 
turned the afternoon into an imexpected half holiday. The next 
morning found the strike extended to carpenters, masons, and ma- 
chinists in a general demand for a 10-hour day.V 

The strike was lost and there is no evidence that it led to any 
organization among the emploj'^es. 

In December of the same year there was a more serious strike 
among the cotton operatives of Dover, N. H., as a protest against new 
factory rules which they considered oppressive. This strike also was 
lost, but apparently the idea of organization took root among the 
women about this time, for when in 1834 the operatives again struck, 
this time against a reduction of wages, the newspapers asserted that 
the girls had formed a trade-union for mutual support in spite of the 
^^ conditions on which help is hired by the Cocheco Manufacturing 
Company." The most important of those conditions was an agree* 
ment not to engage in any combination by which work might be im- 
peded or the company's interest injured. 

This effort to prevent the spread of trade-unionism among the 
women is the first instance of which we have record where employers 
forced upon women employees the dreaded '^ ironclad oath." Its use 
at this early date indicates that working women had made much 
greater progress toward organization than has been generally sup- 
posed.* 

This strike also was lost, and it is impossible to trace the fate 
of the union which had been formed. 

In Lowell in the same year the factory girls struck against a 
reduction of wages and formed a union, which apparently did not 
long survive the loss of the strike. Several other ephemeral unions 
were formed, generally at the time of a strike, in various cotton 
manufacturing towns, but their influence seems to have been smalL 

WORKERS IN OTHER INDUSTRnSS. 

Women in the textile industries were most prominent in the trade- 
union activity of these early days, but experimental beginnings were 
made by women employed in other lines. The tailoresses and seam- 

*VoL X» History of Women in Trade Unions, p, 22. 
> Idem, p. 26. 
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Stresses of New York began holding meetings as early a.s 1825, and 
by 1831 they are reported to have '*clubbe<l together for self-protec- 
tion against the inevitable consequences of reduced and inade<]uate 
wages. ^^ In June of this year they struck for an elalmrate list of prices. 
It was currently reported that this strike involved 1X>(X) women and 
that they remained out for at least four or five wei*k.s and probably 
longer. Apparently the union did not hold together long, but for 
six years to come occasional notices appear of meetings of tailoresses, 
generally to form benevolent or charitable associations. In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia temporary organizations were formed, but 
nothing permanent was accomplishe<l. 

The umbrc*Ila sewers and bookbinders of New York both had 
strikes during this pc»rio<l, and the latter formed in l8-)5 a union 
which, so far as public records are concerned, disappeannl shortly 
after its formation. The shoe binders of Lynn formed a unicm in 
18^(3 which was much U*tter organized than was UMial in those days. 
The organization included about 1,000 women, who agreed to pay 
quarterly dues amounting to 50 cents a year, and to abide by the 
union scale of prices, which was soon adopted by the employers. A 
few montiis later, however, the union had dei*Iine<l in influence. 
Three-fourths of the original members had dropped out of the or- 
ganization* either by nonpayment of dues or in order to accept lower 
prices for binding shoes. Soon after the union went to pieces 
completely. 

On the whole, the most that can be said for this period is that the 
idea of organization as a {Ktssibility for women was taking root, but 
it had not as yet become a force to be reckoned with. The organi- 
zation of women workers was as yet exi>erimental, and it re<]uired 
the experience and education of later years to furnish the diM*ipline 
neci«s>ary for sustained trade-union activity. 

The attitude of men trade-unionists during this initial {H^riod de- 
pended upon the firmness with which women were established in 
the tradea Where they were just beginning to enter a trade in 
com|>etition with men, the men op|K>sed them vigorously; but when 
they were ont*e established as permanent factors in any given trade, 
the men encouraged their organization in order to pre\ent the low- 
ering of wage standards. 

SECOND PERIOD: 1S4# TO 18M. 

This was a period of enthusiasms and theories, in which schemes 
for the reconstruction of the social order abounded and in which the 
thought of reformers was deeply colored by a humanitarianism some- 
what vague in its puriMi«e, but all embracing in its scope. The work- 
ing women were influenced by the general trend of the times, and 
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their characteristic activity during the period was the formation of 
labor reform associations composed chiefly of textile miU workers 
but including also representatives of the cap makers, shoemakers, 
and tailoresses and seamstresses. These associations were educa- 
tional in character to an imusual degree and reflected the general 
tone of humanitarianism which pervaded the reformative efforts of 
the. day. But they also organized a number of successful strikes, 
secured increases in wages, helped to reduce the length of the work- 
ing day, and took an important part in agitating for protective legis- 
lation. Unions of this kind existed in Lowell, Manchester, Dover, 
Fall River, and New York, and furnished the machinery for the 
expression of trade-union activity during this period. They marked 
the height of organization among cotton-mill girls, and Lowell was 
the center of this organization activity. 

FEMALE LABOR REFORM ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Lowell Female Labor Reform Association was organized 
January, 1845. It apparently came into existence as a result of the 
agitation for shorter hours and higher wages that accompanied the 
strikes of cotton-mill operatives in the early forties. Its president, 
Miss Sarah Bagley, who had herself worked for 10 years in the New 
England cotton mills, was a woman of unusual charm and ability. 
She was the most prominent organizer of women wage earners 
during this period, and represented her local at several national 
conventions. 

Under her leadership the Lowell union soon reached a membership 
of between four and five hundred and carried on an active propa- 
ganda. Not satisfied with securing thousands of signatures of fac- 
tory operatives, who petitioned the legislature for a 10-hour day, 
prominent members of the union, including Miss Bagley, went be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislative committee early in 1845 and testi- 
fied as to the conditions in textile mills. This was the first American 
governmental investigation of labor conditions for adults, and it was 
due almost solely to the petitions of the working women. Stung by 
the indifference of the chairman of the legislative committee, who 
chanced to be the representative in the legislature from the Lowell 
district, the association published scathing resolutions condemning 
him, and a few months later secured his defeat at the polls. In spite 
of many discouragements, the agitation was continued, and this 
union of working women did much to push Massachusetts to the 
front in labor legislation. 

In December, 1845, the Female Labor Reform Association of Man- 
chester was organized among the women cotton-mill operatives, with 
the help and cooperation of the Lowell association, and its members 
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irent to work energetically to conviace the public of the ju^tico of 
their demands for shorter hoars and better pay. They engaged a 
public lecturer to aid in diffusing and maintaining the principles of 
their cause. In less than a year they had 800 regular meml)er& In 
the interest of the 10-hour law they secured and presented to the 
legislature a huge petition and by vigorous personal work they more 
than any other group secured the New Hampshire 10-hour law of 
1847, the first of the kind in this country. The relations between 
this association and the men of the mills seem to have been very 
cordial. 

During the first half year the male and female associations of 
Manchester met separately, but thereafter met tomther, since, as 
the secretary of the female association expressed it, We can devise 
plans togetlier to better advantage, seeing men can do nothing with- 
out us and we can not do much without Uiem.** * 

Female labor reform associations were organized also in Dover, 
N. II., and in F*all River, Mass. These sent representatives to im- 
portant conventions, but little is known of their local activities. 

Aside fn>m these New England unions the principal organization 
movement of the period was in New York, where the Female In- 
dustrial Association was organized in 1815. This union was not 
confined to any particular trade, but included representati%'es from 
the tailoresnes, seamstresses, crimpers, book folders, and stitchers, 
fringe and lace workers, and others. In Philadelphia the work of 
the female labor reformers took a cooperative turn. The leaders 
furnished courses of lectures on the labor question, sent delegates to 
the national labor congresses, and carried on an eifective educational 
cam pa i^. 

STBIKBS DVKING PKBtOD. 

Strikes were fairly numerous among the women workers of this 
peri<xl and were remarkable for tlie hopefulness, the determination^ 
and the daring with which they were conducted. The lioston seam- 
stresses struck against a reduction of wages in 1811 and won. Cap- 
makers, slioemakers, and shirtmakers all had strikes or attempted 
strikes during the period, but the textile operatives used tliis method 
more than any other class of workers. The most interesting strikes 
were those occurring among the cotton workers around Pittsburgh 
in 184& 

It was the culmination of six long years of sinifcgle to secure ade- 
quste wages, reasonable hours, and fair conditions, and the ex- 
perienoe of the Pittslmrgh women was tvpical. In the early forties 
these women ha<l gcme on strike for higher wages and the abolition 
of the store-order MVbtem.. In 1H13 they protested unsuccessfully 
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ugainst an increase in the number of hours of labor without an in- 
crease in wages. In 1844 they struck against a reduction in pay. 
In 1845 they abandoned the attempt to regulate their wages and 
united on an attempt to secure the 10-hour day. When started back 
to work on the 12-hour system they secured a promise from their 
employers that no objection would be raised against a continuance 
of the 10-hour agitation.^ 

Under the promise efforts for legislative relief were carried on 
imtil a law was passed to become effective July 4, 1848, declaring 
that no one in the cotton factories should be " holden or required ^ 
to work more than 10 hours a day without a special contract. The 
employers promptly closed their factories against any who refused 
to work under the 12-hour system, and a series of strikes followed, 
some of which were marked by extreme bitterness and considerable 
rioting. Finally, a compromise was effected, the mills running only 
10 hours, but wages being reduced by one-Sixth. 

The adoption of the 10-hour day was regarded as "victory No. 1 ^ 
by the girls, who predicted that wages would be raised to the 12- 
hour rate ^' after the next legislature perfects the law and the manu- 
facturers discover that they can afford it."^ 

THIRD PERIOD: 1860 TO 1880. 

During these 20 years there was much direct trade-union activity 
among women, but it was a time of economic and industrial dis- 
turbance and readjustment, and the women^s unions, like the men's, 
suffered severely in the depression following the panic of 1873. Up 
to this time the textile operatives had been leaders in the matter of 
organization among women, but now they fell far behind, owing 
partly to the withdrawal from the mills of the native American 
girls and the coming in of immigrants of lower standards. As an 
offset to this, ^e movement toward organization showed itself in an 
increasing number of industries, and women's unions spread far 
more widely than in any preceding period. 

Organization of women during this period was carried on chiefly 
among the cigar makers, tailoresses and seamstresses, umbrella 
sewers, cap makers, textile workers, printers, burnishers, laundresses, 
and shoe workers. The last named formed a national union known 
as the Daughters of St. Crispin. This was very successful for a 
time, but died out in the hard times following 1893. Among printers 
and cigar makers women were admitted to the national unions, but 
in the other trades they were excluded from these. They had sev- 
eral State organizations of their own, but most of their activities 
were carried on in local unions. 

^Vol. X, History of Women In Trade ITnlons, p, 99, 
'Idem, p. 65. 
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ORGANIZATIONS IN 8BPARATB TRAOB& 

Women mine into rignr making in large numbers during this 
I)eriod« Their presence was for a long time bitterly resented by the 
men of the trade. Apparently the leaders recognized the uselessness 
of attacking their presence and by 18G7 the Cigar Makers' Inter- 
national Union, which had been formed three years earlier, admitted 
them to memliership, but local unions continued to oppose the em- 
ployment of women. By the end of the period opposition had l)cen 
practically worn away, and the male cigar workers had considered it 
was better to work with tlie women than against them. 

In 5?eptember, 1879, Adolph Strasser. the president of the inter- 
national organization, said in his annual repoil: ^ We can not drive 
the females out of the trade, but we can restrict their daily miota of 
labor through factory laws. No girl under 18 sliould oe em* 

1)loyed more than eight hours per day; all overwork should be pro* 
libited ^ ^ ^.^ Thus the trade union, in its inability to protect 
its members, male and female, from the results of increasing com- 
petition, had already turned for relief to the protection of labor 
legislation.* 

Tailoresses and seamstresses were in a worse condition than ever 
daring the first part of this period, as their numbers were increased 
far beyond any possible needs of the trade by the entrance into their 
ranks of thousands of ^ war widows*'^ In Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Baltimore, New York, and Boston temporary 
unions were formed among them, largely through the efforts of 
sympathetic outsiders, but these unions drifted almost immediately 
into schemes for cooperative manufacture, which in turn met with 
but temporary success. 

The women printers were especially active in union work during 
this period. Their entrance into the trade had been strenuously 
opposed by the male printers, and they not infrecjuently gained ad- 
mittance as strike breakers. Once in, however, they took kindly to 
the principles of trade unionism. Tliey formed strong unions of 
their own and then by combined action forced their way into the 
International Typographical Union. In 1869 the first charter 
granted by any men's trade union to women in the same trade was 
secured by the Women's Typographical Union, No. 1, of New York. 
The president of this local union. Miss Augusta Lewis, was elected 
corresponding secretary of the international organization, a distinc- 
tion unique in the annals of the craft 

The laundry workers of Troy, N. Y., formed one of the most suc- 
cessful organizations of the period. In 18C6 they were strong 
enough to contribute $1,000 to stistain the iron molders then on a 
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strike, and during the fiext three years they increased wages, reduced 
the hours of labor and greatly improved conditions. 

According to contemporaneous accounts, the work of tlie Troy 
laundry women was "to stand over the washtub, over the ironing 
table, with furnaces on either side, the thermometer averaging 
100°, for wages averaging from $2 to $3 a week."' "At last," said 
one writer, "they formed a trade union, whereby, through their 
own exertions and their faithfulness to their organization, they in- 
creased their wages to $8 to $14 a week by working on an average 
from 12 to 14 hours a day." ^ 

FOURTH PERIOD: 1880 TO 1908. 

WOMEN IN THE KNIGHTS OP LABOR. 

The Knights of Labor was the first large organization which sys- 
tematically encouraged the admission of women to membership on 
an equal footing and with equal powers with men. It began as a 
secret society among the garment workers of Philadelphia in 1800, 
but in 1878 a movement was started to make its appeal wider and 
its hold stronger upon the working class. At this time the Knights^ 
of Labor stood squarely for the organization of mixed assemblies on 
the ground that such a mingling of the representatives of different 
trades would tend to develop an appreciation of the solidarity of 
labor, but it never insisted upon an intermingling of the sexes, and 
the first woman's union formed under the order was composed of 
representatives of a single trade. Of all thB women^s trades repre- 
sented in the organization — and every conceivable branch of in- 
dustry was included — ^the shoe workers were most prominent and 
best paid. Many of them had been trained for united action under 
the Daughters of St. Crispin, and they were strongly influenced, too, 
by the male leadership of the Knights of Labor, which was drawn 
to no small degree from the shoemakers' craft. 

The first local assembly of women imder the Knights of Labor was 
organized in September, 1881. Several new unions were added dur- 
ing the following year, and the number increased steadily until May, 
1886, when 27 locals composed entirely of women were added during 
a single month. Then the decline began, and during the next half 
dozen years practically the whole strength of female unionism under 
the Knights of Labor disappeared. 

It is extremely difficult to gain any idea of how extensively women 
were organized under the Knights of Labor. It is estimated that in 
1886 the female membership was about 60,000; two years later it Is 
believed that this had sunk to between 11,000 and 12,000. Thereafter 
there are no data on which to base even a guess as to the number of 
female members. 
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WOaaOfS TBADS-UNlONa, IMt-lHi. 

Tlie general progress (if the movement toward organization of 
women in industry after the disruption of the Knights of Ijaluir, 
which commenced about 1890, falls into two distinct periods : A time 
of growth from alK>ut IsiH) to about 10<)2 or 1003, and after that % 
period of marked de<*Iine. The downward movement reached its 
period of deep€>i>t depi*ession in tlie year with which this study closes, 
1908, but a supplementary chapter calls attenticm to the fact that, 
beginning in IIKM), there was a marked revival of interest in trade- 
unionism among women: 

Sin<'e 1009 there hns \hh*u a most niurke<I growth in the numiNT of 
women's unions, a still larger growth in the nieml)ership of the 
unions, and an improvement, the most marked of all, in the general 
interest taken in women's unions in all portions of the country and 
in almost all trades in which there is any organization at all.^ 

The growth of the movement from 1890 to the early part of this 
century was merely a natural development from the experience of 
the earlier period, helped on by the attitude of the male workers, who 
had apparently made up their minds that women must be looked upon 
as a permanent factor in the industrial world and that it was better 
to have their cooperation than their competition. Tlie decline is 
accounted for as a direct result of the hostility of employers, which 
was exerted as s(K)n as the women's unions became strong enough to 
influence conditions. Up to 1900 the unions were weak and attracte<l 
little attention. 

As they grew stronger* however, strikes for higher wages or 
shorter hours, or other improved conditions, grew more common, and 
by liHr2 we find more than three times as many strikes ordere<l bv 
women s organizations as in 1900. In other words, by this time the 
women's unions had l>ecome strong enough to rouse the opposition of 
the employers, and the rapid decline in the numl>er of strikes in the 
following rears shows how successfully this opposition was exerte<l. 
^ ^ ^ In cases where a union laliel will help tlie sale of gcMnis 
employen; often countenance a union for the sake of a lal>el, but else- 
where their objection to the organization of their women eniphiy«»s 
is pronounce<l antl usually effective. It is difficult to find an instance 
where a women's union of any size has lieen able to miiiutain itself 
apiinst the opposition of its employers. The chief apparent excep- 
tunis are the unions ccmnectwl with or morallv supi>orte«l by effective 
men's orgmniutioni..* 

This opp<isition, it is explaine«l, is only what men's unions en- 
countered but lived thnnigh in their earlier days. The causes of tjie 
revival of the movement are not so apparent 

The gain seems to have come suddenly. Tliere was little evidence 
of real vitality or dynamic force in the |iericMl prior to 1901^ Hnt 

• Vol X. HUtorr of W<NB0a la Tr»4h» VnUmm, ». S31. 

• Mem, p. l&O. 
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in the winter of 1908-9 the leaders of women's unions realized that 
the efforts of the past years had taken root Court decisions adverse 
to labor and the prevalence of unemployment just at this time prob- 
ably had considerable effect in making women, as well as other 
workers, conscious of a common cause and of a new sense of re- 
sponsibility to their fellow workers.^ 

Women In general orcanisatloni. 

During this period women are found enrolled in three general 
organizations, i. e., organizations which cover the whole industrial 
field as well as in unions formed within separate trades. The three 
general organizations are the American Federation of Labor, the 
National Women's Trade Union League, and the Women's Interna- 
tional Union Label League. 

The American Federation of Labor put itself upon record in early 
days as favoring the organization of women. In 1885 resolutions 
were introduced at a national convention calling upon women to 
organize and offering assistance in that direction whenever oppor-^ 
tunity should offer. In 1890 a woman was sent as delegate to the 
national convention from the Clerks' Union in Findlay, Ohio, and in 
1891 a committee on women's work was appointed, having a woman 
as chairman and a woman also as secretary. In 1900 a woman was 
appointed a general organizer and made assistant editor of the 
Federationist, the official organ of the federation. From 1903 on- 
ward every convention has favored the appointment of women ' 
organizers, the appointment being left to the council. 

The National Women's Trade Union League was organized in 

1903 for the purpose of uniting in one national organization all 
working women, whether already in unions or not, and sympa- 
thizers with the movement outside of the ranks of labor. During 

1904 State branches were formed in Illinois, Massachusetts, and New 
York, but the league shared in the general depression which affected 
trade-unionism among women at this time, and it was not until 
1908-9 that it began to show a rapid and apparently well-rooted 
growth. 

The league has the great advantage of being a movement of 
women for women. Its leaders are women widely known as friends 
of their wage-earning sisters. Their connection with the movement 
inspired confidence, and in their respective States the Women's 
Trade Union Leagues soon became the centers of effort for the 
improvement of women's conditions along trade-union lines. The 
league is closely affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
but is an independent association with its own national and local 
officials, its own headquarters, and its own publication. Life and 

>Vo]. X. History of Women in Trade Unions, p^ 221. 
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Labor. The pluiform of the (liica^o league, which is typical, was 
adopted in llK)&-9 and is as follows: (1) Organization of all work- 
ers into trade-unions, (2) e<{ual pay for equal work, (3) the eight- 
hour day, (4) the minimum- wage scale, (5) full citizenship for 
women, (0) all principles embodied in the economic program of the 
American Federation of I^abor. 

The growth of the league was very rapid in the period immedi- 
ately following 1008. 

In Chicago the individual meml)er8hin of the league is now (Sep- 
teml>er, 1911) aUnit QUO and the affiliated memltership 25.000, of 
whom 15,000 are women. In New York City the league a individual 
memlHTship is 0:iO and the affiliated memt)ership 554B4, of whom 
20,029 are women.* 

The Women V International I'^nion Lal>e] League was organized 
in 1890, its purpose Inking to improve labor conditions, abolish child 
labor, to secure equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex, and 
generally to promote the welfare of the wage earner. In practice 
it has almast wholly concentrated its efforts upon the encouragement 
of the Use of goods bearing a union label. It has probably had con- 
siderable influence in arousing interest in the InlM'l and creating a 
demand for union-made gcKKls but its direct effect on the organiza- 
tion of women has not lieen marked. 

\ mnh&ma In ptMrato tnid«a» 



Turning to unionism in the s<*parate trades, the men's garment 
makers showetl the largest numlier of women organize<l in 1906, 
w*omen to the numlter of 17i212 being found in 133 unions, forming 
40 per cent of the total union memt>ership. The mosi interesting 
organization of women in this trade took place in Cliicago, where 
the disruption of the Knights of Labor waa followed by a period 
of almost complete disorganization. Work was largely given out 
to l)e done at home and wages were forced down to the lowest point, 
the workers, mainly foreigners of half a dozen different races, pre- 
senting no combined defense. 

Al>out 1898 Scandinavian workers, mainly Swedes, came into 
the trade, and at the same time the so*calle<l special -order trade 
became important. This consiste<l of taking orders for auita for 
indivitlual customers to lie delivere<I at a spe(*ified time. This neoea- 
sity for having work finished at a given time gave the workers an 
opportunity which the Swedish women were quick to seize. By the 
fall of 1899 three locals had been organized, a label had been adopted, 
and the workers obtaine<l a c1ose<I-shop contract which went into 
effect March 1 of the following year. The women were in a large 

• Tot X. nittory of WoMTs la Tma^ t*Bloa«. p, 114. 
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majority in these locals, and soon came to have the control and main 
guidance of the movement. 

By 1900 these unions had a membership of over 3,000; hours had 
been reduced to 9, wages increased, employment of children under 
16 forbidden, and general working conditions greatly improved. 
Unfortunately, a rivalry arose between the United Garment Malcer^ 
and the Swedish unions. The former were willing to accept condi- 
tions of work which the latter were determined to abolish. The 
manufacturers played one organization against the other, and a gen- 
eral struggle was precipitated, the upshot of which was the destruc- 
tion of the Swedish unions and the reduction of unionism to a 
negligible factor among the female garment workers of Chicago. 

Women engaged in the laundry trade have organized very suc- 
cessfully along the Pacific coast, securing moderate hours, extra pay- 
ment for overtime, an increase of wages and improved working con- 
ditions. Elsewhere they have been less successfuL In Troy the 
union was broken up completely in 1906, after a strike lasting nine 
months and conducted on the part of the women with almost un- 
paralleled energy and determination. 

In all the different trades followed by women the history during 
this period has been much the same, activity followed by a period 
of decline, which apparently reached its culmination at about the 
time at which this study ends, 1908. The period of depression with 
which the study closes was not looked upon as abnormal nor dis- 
couraging. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems to be that the causes for 
the diminution of the membership of women in unions are only such 
as should be expected in the early years of such a movement. Any 
study of general trade-unionism will show that men's unions have 
all gone through periods of weak beginnings, of mushroom growth, 
then of strong opposition from employers, resulting in the breaking 
up of unions or m very markedly diminishing their membership, 
and then finally periods of steady, persistent growth. Such is flie 
course of trade-unionism, and women s unions are simply conforming 
to this law.* 

CONCLUSION. 

The conclusions drawn in the report itself as to the whole que^ 
tion of women in trade-unions are as follows: 

Women's unions, until the last generation at least, have been 
ephemeral in character. They have usually l>een organized in time 
of strikes, and fre(]^uently they have disappeared upon the settlement 
of the industrial disputes which called tnem into being. 

The women's unions, moreover, to a much greater degi'ee than 
those of the men, have been developed and influenced by leadership 
from without the ranks of the wage earners. This external leader- 

*■ Vol. X, Hlstorj of Women In Trade irntonM. p. 151. 
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ship has often furnished elements of weakness to the pure trade* 
union movement among women, but it has also furnished necessary 
support as unselfish and inspiring as can be found anywhere in the 
annnis of the development of our industrial or politi<'al democracy. 

Kxtornal leadership has often been necessary in furnishing initial 
diitM*tion and financial support. It has fre<{uently induced antl 
sustained the movement until a growing sense of independence and 
an understanding of personal rights enabled the women wage earners 
to act together on their own account. On the other hand^ external 
leadership has often worked injury to the trade-union women by 
drawing them away from plans for imme<ltate advantages, to the 
consideration of more remote and less tangible 84*hemes fur universal 
reform. 

To the organizer of women into trade-unions are furnished all of 
the common obstacles familiar to the organizer of male wage earners, 
including shortsighted individual self-interest, ignorance, poverty, 
indifference, and lack of CfK>perative training. But to the organizer 
of w<»men is added another and most disconcerting problem. >Vlien 
men marry they usually become more definitely attached to the trade 
and to the community and to their lat>or union. Women as a rule 
drop out of the trade and out of the union when marriage takes them 
out of the struggle for economic independence. 

In spite of pecndiar obstacles, however, women in trade-unions have 
succeeded in resisting unfavorable conditions. They have by trade- 
union methods won ot*casional strikes for a shorter workday. Wages 
have been maintained or even raised at times. The conditions of 
work have l)een improved. But in the history of working wonieo^s 
organizations through the 05 years preceding the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the greatest suc(*e.ss m securing permanent improve- 
ment has apparently not come through the agency of the strike, 
ne<*essarT as that wonpon may be at times to c<»mpel the attention 
of indifferent or selfish employers. The greatest result shown by 
the historv of the trade-unicm movement among women, so far as 
discovered in this invest ignt ion, has been in the direciion of a unite<t 
stand for protective legislation. In tliis campaign for protective 
legislation the trade-unions of women have been most effective 
agencies for eilucating and organizing the working women.* 

• Vut. X. nutorj of Women In Trade t'oloos, p|i. 17. IK. 



CHAPTER XL— EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN IN THE 
METAL TRADES. 

SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION. 

This study, wliicli ronfttitiitos volume XI of tlio Report on Condi- 
tion of Woman lud Child Wafre Eamere in the Tnited States, fiivea 
the rexnlu of an inquiry covering :i40 etitablishmente, lormted in 13 
Stales and employing Sl^-iS wage eamei-s. of whom ii3..'>4-J were 
females aped IC or over, nnd 2,644 were children uader 16 years old. 
The States in which Uie invetttigation whs i-rtrried oa were Massachu- 
petts. Khode Island, Connecticut, New York. Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota. Iowa, and Mis- 
Kouri. The industries included, the number of establishments visited 
in each industry, the number of employees, and tlieir age and sex 
distribution were as follows ; 
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It is worth noticing that in these industries, none of which belong 
to the traditional, field of women's activities, females formed mora 
than one-quarter of the total working force, while in individual 
industries their proportion was frequently much higher. In some 
cases the numbers studied were too small to be significant, but 
in the 12 metal-working industries, each of which furnished 1,000 
or more employees to the total group studied, the proportion of 
female employees ranged from 7.58 per cent in foundries to 80.45 
per cent in the manufacture of corset steels. In only three of these 
more numerously represented industries did the proportion of 
female workers fall below one-fifth; in seven it rose above one- 
iourth; and in five, above one-third. 

Children under 16 formed a relatively unimportant proportion 
of the working force, constituting only 3.11 per cent of the 85,225 
employees included. In the 12 metal-working industries above re- 
ferred to their proportion ranged from 0.08 per cent in the manu- 
facture of telephones to 11.35 per cent in the manufacture of saws 
and files. In 3 of these industries their proportion fell below 1 
per cent, in 9 below 3 per cent, and in 10 below 5 per cent. 

The results of the investigation fall into three sections: First, a 
summary of the laws in force at that time affecting the employment 
of women and children in metal-working trades in the States 
covered. Second, a brief description of the work performed by 
women and children in these industries and of the factory condi- 
tions in which their work was carried on. Third, a discussion of 
the sources of danger to the worker, and the nature, frequency, and 
probable cause of accidents, especially to women, in the industries 
studied. 

WORKING CONDITIONS FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 

The laws concerning the employment of women and children 
are xmdergoing such continuous revision that any siunmary of 
them soon becomes inaccurate, but conditions discussed in the other 
two sections change more slowly. Of the general factory conditions 
one of the most serious was the peril from fire. The buildings 
varied from 1 to 12 stories in height, the average being 2.39 stories. 
In 13 cases buildings three or more stories in height were wholly 
unprovided with fire escapes. 

In all of these the fire hazard from the character of the buildings 
was considerable and. in some unusual. * * * In one State 
escapes are not regarded as necessary upon a 3-stoty building.* 

^ Vol. XI, Women In the Metal Trades, p. 22. 
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Mora serious than the occadicmal lack of fira e»c*ape8 was the 
very fjeDeml failure to adapt the fire escapes provided to the num- 
ber who would naturally use them in case of fire, and to so arranice 
)K>th the escapes and their approaches that dangerous crowding 
would be avoided. 

The fact seems to be that many if not most eM*tt|H\s have lM»en 
designed to fit a law, when they should have been adapted to a 
condition. Calculations indicate that very frequently the numt>erH 
whom a given fire es(*ape would naturally serve could not possibly 
pass down in a reasonable time, and further that if all of those who 
wouhl naturally seek that escai)e wei*e to crowd ui>on it, the strength 
of the structure would probably not be eqiuil to the strain. • ♦ • 
There may be records of actual tests of the capacity of fire escapes 
in given situations, but inquiry fails to reveal them. (fra%'e ques- 
tion alao exists regarding the anpropriateness of the design most 
frequently used. In e%'en a mila panic it is entirely possible that 
these escapes would prove traps rather than means oi safety.' 

UGHT, VENTILATION, AND SANITARY CONDITIONS. 

Light and ventilation were frequently unsatisfactory, about 30 
per cent of the establishments visited l>eing insufficiently lighten!, 
an<I almost the same proportion falling below the cubic air space 
per worker usually required as a minimum in laws dealing with 
this point In both these respects, new buildings almost invariably 
showed an improvement over the older shops and factories, 

(fcneral sanitary conditions in many cases left much to be desired, 
but differed material! v from factory to factory. Provision for the 
health and comfort of the women and children bevond the mini- 
mum rtN|uirenients of the law was not common. Approximately 
one establishment in four provided dressing rooms for female em- 
ploy«*t*s. while alnnit one in three provided wash rooms for them. 
Kight establishments providtnl lunch rooms in which the noon meal 
muhi Ik* taken: the rest made no provision of any kind for this 
pur]>ose. 

HOURS. 

The hours of lalxtr varied, being affei*ted partly by the character 
of the work done, partly by custom, and partly by legal restrictions. 
About one-sixtli of the t<»tal employees worked a 60-hour week, but 
the proportion working these hours differed considerably between 
the sexes and lietween children and adults. Of the children, Sl.GH 
per cent worked GO hotini a week as compared with 19.M per cent 
of the males agnl 16 and over and 11.48 per cent of the females 
aged 10 and o^er. In other wonls, while the number of children 

• Vol. XI. Womrtt la Ikr UHat Tnckv. p. 11. 
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is small, the proportion working a 60-hour week is nearly three 
times as large as among the women and over 60 per cent more than 
among the men. 

KIND OF WORK DONE. 

The work done by women and children depended largely, of 
course, upon the particular industry in which they were employed* 
As a rule those under 16 were not found in dangerous or unhealth- 
ful occupations. A few boys under 16 were foimd in the casting 
rooms of brass foimdries, where the dense clouds of deflagrated 
zinc rising from the molten metal whenever a pouring occurred 
constituted a serious occupational risk. A few other boys were 
found working in brass-poUshing rooms under very unhealthful 
conditions, but such cases were exceptional. Women were rarely 
employed at tasks making serious demands upon their strength. 
The openers in tin-plate factories, who pulled apart the sheets of 
metal after rolling, were the only ones noted as having specially 
heavy work. 

To a large extent the women fed and tended automatic machines, 
or operated various kinds of presses. In a few cases they buffed or 
polished brass ware, they polished firearms, prepared articles for 
varnishing, lacquering, japanning, and plating, dipped enamded 
ware, soldered metal parts together, made sand cores for castings, 
wove wire cloth, assembled or put together the parts of finished arti- 
cles, inspected work of all kinds for defects, sorted, counted, and 
packed finished articles, and engaged in a multitude of similar acces- 
sory operations. Their employment in polishing and grinding opera* 
tions, which are considered especially imhealthful, was rare, but they 
were frequently found at work in the japanning and lacquering 
rooms, where, unless good exhaust systems were installed, the fumea 
from the materials used were annoying and possibly harmful. 

ACCroENTS. 

The danger of accident was chiefly from machinery. In general 
prime movers were either safeguarded or so placed that but few 
approached them, and elevators were tended almost exclusively by 
adult males, so that neither of these seemed responsible for many 
accidents to women and children. Shafts and belts presented a va- 
riety of dangers. Shafts were sometimes too low for safety and 
more frequently were studded with projecting screw heads, which 
were a serious menace to the safety of passing workers, while belts 
were found unguarded or unshipped from their pulleys and left 
dangling from the moving shafts, or so carelessly inspected that there 
was risk of their breaking with serious consequences to those around, 
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or employees were expected to shift and adjust them while the shaft 
was in motion* The greatest danger, though, came from the opera- 
tion of machines, and of these the various presses were the most 
dangerous of th<)8e on which women and children were employed. 

The study of accidents was hampered by the failure of many 
establishments to keep accurate records. For a group of 60 estab- 
lishmont^, however, employing 40,719 wage earners in 13 industries, 
data as to accidents were secured. Only two of these hhowed any 
accidents to workers under 16, the comparative immunity of these 
workers being explained by a general tendency not to employ them 
on dangerous machines. 

In the very few cases in which this precaution was not observed 
their accident rate rose to striking figures. Thus, all the accidents to 
t)oys under 16 in the bra&s hho])s studied o<vurred in one factory, 
the only one in which they were to any extent employed on stamp- 
ing presses, punch presses, and the like. In that particular factory 
tlieir accident rate was 16.7 per 100 employed.' 

Among adults the manufacture of tin cans showed the highest 
accident rate, 10.82 per 100 employe<I, followed closely by hardware, 
and then by brass ware and lanterns. The lowest rate was found 
in the manufacture of bolts and screws, where among 1,351 em* 
ployees the accident rate was only 0.59 i>er cent. 

LT^NECESSARY HAZARDS. 

Tlie wide diffei*ence between accident rates in factories within 
the same industries suggi>sts that as yet it is not possible to decide 
upon the relative necessary ha7.ards of different industries. When 
in the factories of a single industry the accident rate ranges from 
2.91 to 20.24 per 100 adult employees it is evident that the average 
rate for the industry represents many unnect^ssary accidents, and 
that the difference between two industries may be explained on other 
grounds than that of their real hazards. Care in equipping and 
managing factories re<luiHHl the accident rate to an impressive degree. 

The mosi striking contrast was found In^tween two firms engaged 
in the manufacture of hardiiiare and producing ess(»nttally the same 
class of goods. One firm cxvupied a rather old building in which, 
owing to the low studding of some of the stories, shafting ran much 
too near the workers. In such matters as projections upon revolving 
parts, unpnitivtinl lielts, and stamping presses 0|)erated withcuit 
safeguards, the reconls of inspection snowed many things capable 
of improvement This establishment, employing' 1,006 men, had 
among them an accident rate of 17.49 per cent, while among the 
138 women employed the rate was almost identical — nj89 per cent 
The other eatablilJiment had on the whole much l)etter buildings 
and much more care had been taken in guarding against the dangers 

* V9L XI. Wmmi la tb« MrUl TndM. pw 74. 
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stii^gested above. Here among its 2,488 male employees the accident 
rate was 3.22 per cent, while among its 500 women the rate sank to 

1.40 per cent.^ 

UNDERLYING CAUSE OP ACCIDENT. 

A detailed study of accidents in 16 large establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of bolts and screws, brass ware, enameled ware, 
firearms and ammunition, hardware, and tin cans showed that chil- 
dren formed only a small percentage of the employees and had a 
much smaller accident rate than the adults; that the accident rate 
of the women, who formed about one-fifth of the total employees, 
was on the whole smaller than that of the men, and that in estab- 
lishments where the women's rate was higher the difference was 
usually trivial. This lower rate among the women is probably 
explained by the fact that men are usually engaged in the more 
hazardous occupations. 

A study of 571 accidents for which full data were secured shows 
that nearly nine-tenths were caused by machines, the rest being due 
to such casualties as slipping on the floor, being struck by flying 
splinters, stepping on nails, etc More than three-fourths were 
received in the ordinary course of machine operation. The follow- 
ing table of the underlying causes of these accidents is of interest : 

UNDERLYING CAUSE OF ACCIDENT. 

Number. 

Careless manipulation ^ 174 

Taking risks 56 

Inattention to Burroundinga 6 

Unforeseen liability 75 

Imperfect mechanism 28 

Unclassed 234 

Total 571 

The point of special interest about this table is the relatively minor 
part it assigns to the operatives' carelessness as a cause of injury. 
The records of these accidents were kept by the employers, and each 
case was discussed with foreman or manager and a decision as to the 
underlying cause was reached with the help of his knowledge of the 
circumstances of that particular accident. Naturally, if foremen 
and managers had any bias at all in the matter it would be in the 
direction of emphasizing, not of minimizing, the carelessness of the 
operatives. Yet in this group of nearly 600 accidents 17.7 per cent 
were due to causes over which the worker had absolutely no control, 
41.3 per cent might be assigned to carelessness on his own part or 
on that of a fellow worker, and in almost exactly the same proportion 
of cases — il per cent — it was impossible to assign the responsiliility. 

*Vol. XI, Women in the Metal Trades, pp. 74» 75. 
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In other words, in only about two-fifths of the crises studied could 
the strictest examinstion show that the accidents could properly l»e 
charged againbt the operatives. 

ACCIDENTS IN CONNECTION WITH PRESSWOUL 

Considerably over oiie-hnlf of these accidents oiTurred on presbcvs 
of various kinds. From the standpoint of acc*idonts, presses are of 
importance nut only as being notoriously dangerous but as bein^ 
operated to a large extent by women and minors. In view of these 
facts a spei*ial study was made of the accidents o(u*urring in a group 
of 1,143 press hands — 595 males and 548 females. They were em- 
ploye<l in 18 different factories, and the accident ivcords had lxH*n 
kept for periods varying from two to six years. In this study sev- 
eral facts became clearly apparent: 

COMPABATIVB DANGBB OF PBB8SWORK. 

First, the accident rate for pn»ss hands was enormously greater 
than that for operatives in general. Their rates as compared with 
those of other o))erative8 in the same 18 factories were as follows: 

Ami>KNT RITKS .\MON<; PRKSS HANDS AND OTtlKR OrKltATIVKS. BY SKX. 



Act-ldMiU per IW inplojMn. 



lYanhoft'l' I 41,1ft 



PmbaI*. Tocal. 

I 



54. Ml 4H.0I 



Olh«ro|MralU«i U. iv J ys< 1! 7& 



Ordinarily, even when working side by side, the two sexes art* 
engngtnl in different <Kvupatioiis involving different degrees of dan- 
ger, so that their accident rates can not fairly Ik* compared. In the 
pn'KS hands, however, we have a group of men and women working 
m the same oc<Mipation ami subj<H*ted to the same dangers, (^mdi- 
tions are not in everv case id(*ntical for the two sexes, for stamping 
piTHHi*s are not all alike and the more dangemus ones are ot>erat4Hl 
souietimes by women, sometimes by men. The situation * ^ • 
is, however, e<|uali/ed U»twiH»n the M»xt»s by the varving i>nicti<v of 
different sho|>s, both in regard to the nOative numU^r of men and 
women emplovetl and the wirt of machines they operate, so that 
tlteir acvident rates reflect their relative hazards. 

Comparing tlien the accident rates • • • for t|ie two sexes, it 
ap|>ears that under practically identical c<mditions the rate for 
womt*n is higher in 11 of the IH c«>tnblishments studied; that the 
ex<H>ss in their rate aj)|Mnirs alike in factoriw where they are rela 
tively few and relatively numerous; that in some rases ^ • * 
thiH ext^esh is enoruious; and that for the whole gn>up the accident 
liabilitv of tlie women extinnls that of the men bv almoht one-third 
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(33 per cent). The evidence seems reasonably conclusive that among 
press hands at least women rmi a much gi*eater risk of injury than 
men.^ 

Another question presents itself, however. Do the women in gen- 
eral meet with as serious accidents as the men, or is their rate 
brought up by a possible tendency on their part to report trivial 
injuries which a man would pass over in silence? A study of the 
accidents according to sex and nature of injury makes it dear that 
the excess in the women's accident rate is not due solely to casualties 
in which the injury received may be slight, but that the excess ap- 
pears very general throughout the various classes of accidents, 

VARIATIONS BETWEEN FACTORIES. 

Second, the accident rate varied almost incredibly from factory 
to factory. In this group of 18 establishments the rate ranged from 
6.48 per cent in establishment No. 17 to 114.01 per cent in establi^- 
ment No. 6. Several explanations were offered for these variati<xis, 
such as the use of guards, the character of the working force, etc., 
but the most important seemed to be a difference of custom in regard 
to recording minor accidents. Thus the plant recording an accident 
rate of 114.01 per cent was one of the best equipped and most care- 
fully managed factories studied. But the management had pro- 
vided an emergency room with a nurse in attendance, and the work- 
ers went there to have cuts and scratches bandaged, which they would 
never have thought of reporting as accidents ; consequently tiie acci- 
dent record was very much fuller than it could possibly have been in 
a factory not so equipped. 

SPECIAL HAZARD TO WOlffEN. 

Third, in this occupation, in which men and women worked under 
* much the same conditions as to danger, the accident rate is nearly 
one-third greater among the women than among the men — 54.94 ^per 
cent for women to 41.30 per cent among the men. 

In order to discover, if possible, the reasons for this excess of 
hazard to female workers, these accidents were studied from various 
aspects. Nearly three-fourths (74.09 per cent) had occurred in the 
ordinary use of the machine, 10.28 per cent had resulted from a dis- 
regard of orders, while the remainder had been caused by a variety 
of unforeseen happenings. A study of the underlying causes showed 
that in only 13.64 per cent was it possible to attribute the accident to 
any fault or carelessness of the worker, while in 75.77 per cent it was 
impossible to decide upon the underlying cause. 

When the evidence concerning causes is tested by the requirements 
of scientific accuracy, it becomes apparent that carelessness is as- 

1 Vol XI, Women in the lietol Trades, p. 85. 
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n^ecl 88 8 c8UBe in 8 Urge nambjer of caaes in which it can not 
f8irly be held accountable. It is assumed when, upon careful ques- 
tioning, even those who make the assumption admit that it does not 
apply. In literally hundreds of the cases included in the above table 
^ carelessness ^^ was the unhesitating explanation of the accident, al- 
thouf^h even the most elementary study of the circumstances showed 
that it was but one of many factors, any one of which might with 
equal propriety have been assigned as the chief cause.* 

UNFAMIUABrrr with MACmNB AS CAUSB OF DANOBB. 

The most significant fact brought out concerning these accidents 
relates to the length of time the injured worker had been employed 
up<m the kind of machine at which the sccident occurred. For the 
1,102 press hands, for whom this was lesmed, the facts were as fol- 
lows: 



NrMBER or PRESS HANDS INJUBRD, ACCORDIKQ TO TIMK SINCE BEGINNING 
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It must be premised that there was no indication that those who 
had been injured during the first few days on the machine had given 
it up and taken other work on recovery, thereby unduly increasing 
the number of beginners. More than 80 per cent of the injured were 
known to have returned to the same work. Bearing this in mind, 
the figures seem to juhtify the conclusion that unfamilisrity with 
the machine hss much to do with accidenta Of the 965 accidents 
which occurred within 8 year sfter the injured operative began work 
upon the mschine, 8 full third — 34.1 per cent — happened during 
the first day, snd not fsr from three-fifths — 57.7 per cent— occurred 
during the first week. But if lack of fsniilisrity with the mschine 
is a cause of accidents, then it might reasonably be expected thst 
women, who ere less familiar with tools and machinery in general 
then men ere, would be more effected by this ceuse then the mele 
workers. The teble shows thet this is the cese to e very merked 
degree. For men 2*2.8 per cent of the year's accidents occurred 
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within the first day and 42.1 per cent within the first week, while 
for females the corresponding percentages were 40.1 and 66.1. In 
other words, the first week^s work on the machine accounted for prac- 
tically two-thirds of the year's accidents among the female workers, 
the remaining 51 weeks showing only 33.9 per cent, while among the 
male workers these 51 weeks of greater familiarity furnished 57.9 
per cent of the year's accidents. The figures are not conclnsiTe, but 
they seem to indicate that when men and women work under the 
same conditions a considerable portion of the woman's extra hazard 
is due to her lack of familiarity with machinery. 

In addition to the study of accidents the report contains two gen- 
eral discussions, one on the distribution of accidents through the 
hours of the day, and one on the weight which should be assigned 
to carelessness as a cause of accidents. 

DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS THROUGH WORKING HOURS. 

The first is an attempt to see whether any connection can be 
traced between fatigue and accident. For this purpose a table has 
been prepared showing the hour of each accident recorded by 19 
metal manufacturing establishments, 126 cotton mills whose records 
covered one year and one whose record extended over eight years, 
the unpublished records of the Indiana department of factory in- 
spection for three years, and the published tabulation of the Wis- 
consin bureau of labor. 



DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS THROUGH THE HOURS OF THE DAY.* 
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i In the Twelfth Annual Report of the Minnesoto Buraau of Labor, p. 137 et seq., appears a tabulation 
and charting of over 10,000 aoridents, by hoars. These are not aa arraoged aa to be exactly comparable 
with this table, but show a similar dbtribution. 
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DTATBIBUTION or IKDUSTBIAL ACCIDKNTS THBOUOH THR BOrRS OF THE DAY^ 
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This table shows that accidents do not increase in regular pro- 
gression throughout the working hours, reaching a climax as the 
end of the day approaches. Instead the hours from 7 a. m. to 12 
noon and from 1 to 5 in the afternoon ^ constitute two distinct but 
similar periods. In each the honrly number of accidents increases 
up to about the middle of the period and then falls off steadily 
until the end of tlie period. A second feature of interest is that the 
proportion of accidents is very generally greater in Uie morning 
tlian in the afternoon. The figures do not prove that there is no 
ccmnection between fatigue and accident, but they indicate that 
the relation, if it exists, is by no means on the surface, and they 
i4rongly empha.<izo the need of fuKlier investigation of this point 

CARFXESSNESS AS A CAUSE OF ACaORNTH. 



llie diKTUHHion of carelessneKS as a factor in the causation of an*i- 
dents here follows, almost in full : 

In the reports of indiuttrial accidents, which in certain States aro 
re<|uired by law, nothing is more striking tlian tlie fre<|uency with 
iKhich ^^careletiMiehH** apiiears under the heading ^ Cause of aroi- 
dent/]^ There is a general and deeply rooteil impression that by tht« 
exercise of due care the worker can avoid the larger part of the 
dangers to whi«*h he is ex|HM«d« and tliat in consequenc^e if he is in- 

> Thr Iwiir brtwreD tS aod t la ao crnonlljr broken bj • luncb period Ibat It c«b not 
br IfvikiNl opoQ mm trplral, and the Hour from ft to 6 In tbe aftrrwHNi la nlTectad bjr tba 
tert tbat OMaj vT Ibc catabtlahaaau cooildarid closrd baton S. 
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jured it is ver^ apt to be his own fault In view of this, it is wcHih 
while to examine closely some of the causes usually clasaea as careless- 
ness, in order to see how far the worker is really responsible for them. 

A power-machine worker must, for the sake both of safety and 
efficiency, become automatic. Only with freedom from the strain 
of performing each act by a conscious exercise of will come skill and 
comparative safety. The faltering learner is in constant danger. 
Not only are hi3 movements apt to be awkward and imperfectly 
coordinated, but the verjr intensity of his care is in itself a source of 
danger. Strained attention leads to action by anticipation. A cmi- 
mon laboratory experiment illustrates what is meant by such action. 
The subject of experiment may be required to do some act — ^prcss 
an electric key, for example^ upon the appearance of a prescribed 
signal. Intent upon executing the movement promptly upon the 
appearance of the signal, some entirely different nervous stimulus 
may set off the nervous system and the key be pressed. This stimulus 
may be an unexpected noise, or any other occurrence which applies 
a spark to the train of nervous activities. ^ 

An athlete crouching, tense, at the starting line may be sent from 
his mark by a sudden gust of wind. In such a case the starter must, 
for purposes ,of discipline, act on the assumption that the act was 
voluntary. In the great majority of cases it is not voluntary in the 
smallest degree. A tense nervous system is always liable to be set 
into action by some other than the regular stimulus. 

This fact applies very directly to the learner upon a machine* 
Many things conspire to create for him a condition of tension. 
Knowledge that the machine is dangerous, anxiety to show ability 
equal to the task, and many other causes act upon the beginner, who 
is quite likely, as our industry is organized, to be youthfid. 

The acts of the operator must come in proper relation with those 
of the machine. The beginner, unskillful yet, waits tensely the 
position of the machine which signals the making of his contribution 
to the process. At such an instant there intrudes some other stimulu^ 
it matters not what. He anticipates his movement. Manglea 
fingers, a lost hand, or greater mutilation may result. ^ 

This would certainly DC attributed by any foreman in any factory 
to the "carelessness" of the victim. But is it so? A normally 
organized nervous system has done what it must under the circum- 
stances and disaster results. 

It should not for a moment be forgotten that this sort of action of 
the nervous system is a foundation of its usefulness, A system in- 
capable of such behavior would also be incapable of executing those 
amazing protective actions by which life itself is preserved* The 
operator is as powerless to prevent such action as he is to prevent tlie 
machine from going its appointed round. As practice continues, the 
tension gradually subsides and the worker attends less closely but is 
vastly more safe. The operator may look at other objects, may 
speaK with a companion, or do other things which indicate that atten- 
tion is no longer concentrated to so painful a degree upon the work. 
At the same time, the rhythmic movement of the hands keeps up and 
the output of the machine continues. This condition is often de- 
scribed as one of " carelessness.'' The term is altogether misleading 
in this connection, since it implies that the worker is taking a risk 
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in a blameworthy fashion* In becoming thus, in a measure, detached 
from the work the worker does the only thing which can relieve the 
relatively great danger which assails the beginner* He has reached 
a condition of automatism which, except under conditions specified 
later, is greatly safer than his earlier situation, when, as a learner, he 
was attending with exactness to each item of the process. 

This release of the worker from the bepnner^s slavery to minute 
detail is important from the standpoint or his safety ana even more 
from that of his nervous health. The routine of attending a machine 
involves strain enough at the best If the degree of attention neces- 
sary at the outset continued through any extended period, the strain 
would be destructive. This is the more true the higher tne original 
quality of the nervous system concerned. For a normally consti- 
tuted person such a continued strain would be impossible without 
grave damage. 

The trained and hence automatic worker is not wholly free from 
accident What of the factor of carelessness in his easel As sug- 
gested above, there is nearly always an implication that the operator 
might by greater care, escape many, if not all, of the dangers which 
beset his occupation. A thoughtful consideration of the preceding 
discussion must lead to the conclusion that for the beginner, at all 
events, this is far from true. Further, we must agree that escape 
from the beginner*s danger lies along the road to a condition which 
many observers of workpeople would call ^ carelessness." The very 
attitude which is charged with causing accident is seen on closer 
analysis to be an effective means of safety. 

In the case of the trained worker, danger intrudes at two points, 
tt neither of which can he be said to sustain a responsible position 
toward the result A very large number of mechanical processes 
involve a series of operations^ one following another. For example, 
in the operation of a stamping press, the adjustment by the fingers 
of the ODJect to be formea is followed by a movement of the foot 
upon a releasing treadle. At first these successive actions are a 
result of attention on the part of the operator to each item of the 
process. There is complete demonstration that this period is one 
of the greatest danger. 

Graotially the two motions assume a relation of direct cause and 
effect with no intervening volition. One follows the other with the 
same certainty that the fall of a stone follows the removal of the 
support Suppora the worker has reached this stage of his develop- 
ment. Some roughness on the work^ some failure of the machine to 
do its part exactly may delay or disturb the first motion. It is evi- 
dent that the first motion being interfered with, the execution of 
the second may, probably will, give rise to danger. Having started 
the action, can the worker, when the first motion goes wrong, refrain 
from the second! So far as his will entered into the matter, it was 
in the form of a command for the whole action, comprising the suc- 
cessive motions. It may even be doubted whether the will enters so 
much as that but it is certain that once started the successive mo- 
tions are beyond his control. The first starts the second. The 
worker is helpless. 

Another disturbance of the usual progress of events may occur 
through the special senses. Suppose that the worker has starte<i his 
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series of movements. These, as we have noticed, mtist go on through 
their regular sequence. Alter the series starts he sees something 
amiss with work or machine. This may, usually will, start an en* 
tirely new series of actions, but does not stop the one already started. 
Here again comes in the inevitable movement of a nervous machine. 
Ill an entirely involuntary way he reaches to readjust the disbr- 
dered work. It is almost certam that the two series of actions will 
cross each other. He will press the treadle and at the same moment 
put his hand under the die. 

This will appear as carelessness, but it can not fairly be so con* 
sidered. Both machines, the human and the nonhuman, did what 
they must. A concrete case may help to make the situation clear. 
In the manufacture of cartridges several operations are performed 
by drawing presses. These are usually fed by means of a norizontal 
revolving disk upon which the operator places the cartridge shells. 
The rotation of the disk carries them through a graduaUv narrow- 
ing lane, formed by metal strips, to the action point.^ Very strict 
orders were given in one factory to stop the machine if any of the 
shells toppled over or went wrong in any way. Nevertheless it was 
repeatedly found that good and experienced operators,. acting upon 
the spur of the comparatively rare occurrence of improper action, 
would reach to adjust a toppling shell, become entangled, and be 
badly hurt. Finally, the superintendent arranged a screen with a 
little swinging door through which the shells passed on their way 
to the drawing dies. This made it necessary, if anything happened 
needing adjustment, to stop the machine in order to attena to it.' 
This illustration is cited not only as an example of the automatic, 

Eractically involuntary, action to which so many accidents are due, 
ut also as showing the qualities which should characterize a safe- 
guard. It should effectually prevent or estop these instinctive 
efforts of the aroused worker which are liable to lead to acci- 
dent. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What has been said above is enough to show tliat for the sake 
of lessening the nervous strain and for the avoidance of specific 
accidents no extreme of thoroughness in safeguarding is beyond 
reason. It is clearly evident that the problem is not one involv- 
ing an irresponsible agent, the machine, and a responsible one, tlie 
worker, but that in many cases the worker is hardly more responsible 
than the machine. When the spontaneous and necessary activities 
of a nervous system are brought into relation with the inevitable 
movements of machines, the possibilities can not be otherwise than 
serious. 

A machine so constructed that at intervals its own parts inter- 
fere with each other, causing serious breakage and loss, would be 
either modified or quickly discarded. Our compound machines of 
man and metal must be treated in the same way. It is a false as- 
sumption that the worker's intelligence and cai*e should be expected 
to avoid hazards which can be removed by improved conditions. 

If the worker is regarded strictly as part of the machine rather 
than as a man, these damaging interferences will soon be greatly 
lessened.^ 

1 Vol. XIp Womra In the MeUl TradeH, pp. 00-62. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EMPLOYMENT OP WOMEN IN 

LAUNDRIES. 

Volume XII of the Report on the Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners gives the result of an investigation covering 31.5 laun- 
dries in Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. The num- 
ber of laundries visited in each city, the number of employees, and 
their sex distribution are sliown in tlie following table: 

NriCDKR or LArNDRlKB VUrTRD IN THP. INVKRTiaATIOK. AND NUMBCB AND FKR 
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The report falls naturally into four parts — general working con- 
ditions in laundries, hours of work, character of work, and effect of 
work — all discussed in their relation to female workers only, 

GENERAL WORKING CONDITIONS. 

IN POWBB LAUNDBIBS. 

Tlie laundries visited were of two general cla»?e5?: The steam or 
I>ower laundries and the !w>-calle<l hand or domestic laundries. The 
power laundries wen* frequently large estal>Iishments, employing 
spveral hundred women, and houMxl in buildings constructe<I with 
special reference to the needs of the industrv. Some of thcM* were 
models of what a hiundrv should be, the comfort and health of the em- 
ployees being Icwked after as carefully as the facilities for hwift and 
• fft»cti%*c work. Such plants were exa»ptionnl, however, and down 
the scale from them were plants of all gruilos and si/cs to the base- 
ment laundries with almost no sanitary con\cpienros and heavy, old- 
fashione<l macliinerv or none at all. 

It would i)erhai>s Ix^ ^afe to say that a majority of the power 
laundries visited were in fair comlition, but in each city some were 
found ill ventilated, ill lighted, and with sanitary acctininuMlations 
ranging from |H>or to exce^vively bad. In the |HK>rer plaavs ventila- 
tion was afH to be ex<*ectltngly defective. In one bastMuent laundry, 
for instance, conditions in this rei>()ect were indicated by the pro- 
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prietor's remark that he supposed he would have to put in ventilating 
fans and exhaust pipes because the druggist upstairs was complain-* 
ing about the steam that came into his place through the floor. 

IN HAND LAUNDRIES. 

The so-called hand laundries were frequently carried on in the 
home of the proprietor. Ordinarily no washing was done in them, 
clothes being sent to the steam laundry to be washed and only the 
ironing being done by hand. These laundries were usually small, so 
that at least few workers were affected by conditions prevailing in 
them. From the standpoint of the proprietor's family, the hand 
laundry meant bringing the heat, confusion, and crowding of an 
ironing room into their limited house space, and the further necessity 
of giving up additional space for receiving, sorting, and giving out 
the clothes. From the customers' standpoint it meant that the 
clothes were handled and ironed, even if not washed, in the crowded 
and frequently insanitary living rooms of a tenement, with no as- 
surance even diat the place was free from contagious illness. These 
hand laundries were most numerous in New York and Brooklyn, 
Chicago being relatively free from them. 

HOURS OF WORE. 

Detailed study of the hours of work was made in nine representa- 
tive Chicago laimdries. A comparison of the working hours in all 
the laundries visited with the hours prevailing in those in which 
special inquiry was made showed that practically the same condi- 
tions in this respect prevailed generally. The natural conditions of 
laundry work tend to mass the workers' hours at some particular 
part of the week; the weekly hours may not be long as compared 
with other industries, but very generally there will be one or two 
long days within the week with a correspondingly short day or days 
to compensate. Thus the ironers frequently do not begin work until 
noon or later on Monday, as there are no clothes ready washed for 
them to iron. Toward the end of the week, however, tiiey may find 
it necessary to work 12, 13, or even 14 hours to finish the clothes in 
time for the end of the week delivery. At that end of the week, 
on the other hand, the work of washing is pretty well out of the way, 
and those engaged in it have their short days. 

The work of a laimdry is not usually seasonal imless an establish- 
ment depends for patronage on a locality whose residents go away 
in large numbers for the summer. Nevertheless, a rush season may 
be occasioned any week by the advent of a large convention, the 
arrival of a steamer, or an unexpected hotel order. The response 
to such a suddenly increased demand usually takes the form of one 
or more long days for the employees. According to the reports of 
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the nine Chicago laundries included in this investigation the long 
day for their busy season did not exceed 12| hours, and for the rest of 
the year — amounting in most cases to over 45 weeks— it did not exceed 
10 hours in 1900, although the 10-hour law was not then in operation. 
The daily and weekly hours during both the normal and the busy 
fieason in tiie nine Chicago laundries investigated were as follows: 

HOURS or LABOR OF WOMRN EMPLOYED IN STEAK LAUNDRIES DURING NORMAL 
PSRIODS AND DURmO THE RUSH SEASONS OF 1«B AND 19l». AS REPORTED BY 
EMPLOYERS. 
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None of these laundries report a longer day than 10 hours during 
the normal season, and only two reported as much as 12 hours for 
the long day of the busy season. But of 112 women employed in 
these laundries from whom individual reports were secured about 
87 per cent reported working longer hours than those gi%'en as nor- 
mal by the managers of the laundries in which they were employed. 
Moreover, women not employed in such laundries at the time of 
the interview, but formerly at work there, reported that there were 
one or two days nearly every week in the year prior to the validation 
of the Illinois 10-hour law when the girls had to work more than 10, 
and sometimes as many as 14, hours a day to get out rusli ortlers. 

CHARACTER OF WORK. 

The kind of work done has an important bearing upon the ques- 
tion of hours. In the power laundries women were engaged prin- 
cipally in listing, marking, sorting, hand washing, shaking, man- 
gling, folding, btart*hing, machine ironing, hand ironing, finishing, 
mending, and wrapping. 

The first three ocTupalions need no description. They do not 
involve heavy work, and while handling soiled clothes may be un- 
pleasant* the consensus of opinion is that there is very little risk of 
contracting disease by so doing. The women stand while working at 
these occupations^ 
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After being sorted the clothes are washed, usually by machinery 
operated by .men, and next passed through an extractor, a machine 
so arranged that the water is driven out of the clothes by centrifugal 
force. This machine also is tended by men. 

Hand washing, which is used only in the case of unusually fine^ 
fancy clothing and on special orders, is usually carried on in the 
wash rooms by women. In most laundries not more than two or 
three women are required for this occupation. The work is laborious 
and is usually carried on under unfavorable conditions. The hu- 
midity of the wash room is high, and in additicti there is frequently 
insufficient drainage of water from the floors, so the women employed 
here are liable to suffer from damp and wet clothing and from wet 
feet. The water used in washing is frequently treated for softening 
and then for bleaching effects by chemicals. Of these chemicals a 
physician says: 

If handled in a dry state they cause intense itching and eczema- 
tous eruptions of the skin. When vaporized after solution or in 
gaseous form they irritate the eyes and the whole respiratory tract, 
occasioning conjunctivitis and giving rise to catarrhal inflammation 
of the throat and bronchial tutes.* 

After coming from the extractor the clothes must be shaken out 
before they can go through any further process. Girls called shakers 
pick up the pieces one by one, snap or shake them violently, and 
lay them down in neat piles or fold them ready for mangling. This 
work is done standing and involves a steady use of the arms and 
more or less stooping and reaching, so that many girls acquire a 
constant motion of the body as well as of the arms. The muscles 
are under constant strain throughout the day in rooms where the 
temperature is high and the air full of moisture. 

The work of the manglers consists simply of feeding the pieces one 
by one into the mangle, where they pass between various heated cylin- 
ders and come out at the other side, smooth and i*eady for folding. 
The work is not laborious, except that it must be done standing, and 
requires little skill. Unless the mangle is provided with safeguards 
there is always danger that the worker's hands may be cauglit be- 
tween the revolving cylinders, with serious consequences. Also, 
unless special ventilating devices are used, the worker is apt to be 
exposed to a very high temperature. Folding the pieces as they come 
out from the mangle is usually done by young workers. It is not 
hea^^r work and the girls can sit except when folding the largest 
pieces. 

Starching may be done entirely by hand, or partly by hand and 
partly by machinery. In the hand process women stand at their 

work with bowls of stai-ch before them, and stretching out one piece 

■■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' — • 

1 Vol. XII, Employment of Women in Laundries, p. 2S. 
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lit n time rub the starch well into it. Tints, in addition to the stand- 
infT there is a continuous strain on the muscles of the hands and arms. 
If starching is done in the ironing rooms, as is frequently the case, 
(lie effects of the heat and the work are especially severe during the 
Htimmer months. Where machinery is used the work is much less 
hti*eniioiis« consisting largely in feeding articles into the machines 
and gathering them up as they come out on the other side. The 
women can sit at this work. 

Dampening the cloUies ready for ironing is done by women and 
has no objectionable features beyond the continuous standing re- 
quired. The macliine ironing is done on a variety of machines de- 
vised for ironing different articles, such as shirts, collars, cuffs, etc 
Ironing collars, though requiring continuous standing, is not heavy 
work, but the machines itsed for ironing shirt IxKlies, bosoma, yokes, 
etc., make serious demands upon the worker^s strength. The charac- 
teristic feature of tliese machines is that after the article has been 
put in place, the operator presses a lever with her foot which brings a 
heated surface into cont4ict with the article to be ironed. 

The ordinarv proces.s of machine ironing requires the constant use 
of the lever, which is operated by the same foot continually. In case 
certain reverse movements are necessary a second lever o{>erated by 
the other foot is used. The occupation of ironing is without doubt 
excessively fatiguing labor. The women can not sit while doing the 
work. * * • • In some laundries the women have wooden boxes 
to stand on, so that in using the foot lever they step down upon it 
instead of having to step up on the lever and then force it down with 
the weight of the Ixxly. Tliis is decidedly easier. • • • The 
machines radiate an excessive heat and this combination of heat and 
tiresome movements of arms and body works great discomfort to 
the operator. In addition to the muscular strain the women must bo 
constantly on guard to prevent getting their fingers caught lK«twe«*n 
the rolls.^ 

Hand ironing, which nci^ls no dt^scTiption, is heavy work and the 
relative numl>er of women in this occupation is declining. In the 
larger laundries a coiLsiderable proportion of the hand ironers aro 
men. Few young women engage in it, and the women now found in 
it are mostly survivors of the old 5<vstem« who ahnost universally 
show the effects of their hard lulMir. 

The only remaining occupations for women are assembling the 
articles according to the original lists, mending when necessary and 
wrapping them ready for delivery. As^MMubling and wrapping an* 
IkUIi i^erfomied by women stantling. 

It will be noticed that the majority of these occupations are such 
that the women must stand while working, tliat several of tliem make 
severe demands upon the strength, that some must Im carried on under 
trying conditions of heat, moisture, etc., and that some of tlie ma- 

* VoL Xll« Bnplo/mvat of Woaira Is LaiukSHm, pi. IS. 
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chines used have decidedly dangerous features. It seems a natural 
inference that the detrimental effect of these various features must 
increase as the working hours are lengthened, and that ^^ long days ^ 
are especially imdesirable in such an industry. 

EFFECT OF WORK ON HEALTH. 

The data concerning effect of laundry work upon the health of 
women engaged in it was secured by questioning 539 women taken 
without any selection from the different laundries visited. They 
are representative of laundry conditions so far as a mere symptomatic 
diagnosis of individuals by a physician without physical examina- 
tion can represent health conditions. The reports are from the view- 
point of a physician, not simply reported on the woman's word un- 
supported by any evidence of probability. 

Pf the women thus examined 404 made no complaint of ill health 
which could be ascribed to the laundry, 6 complained of ill health 
which, while not due to laundry work, had been aggravated by it, 
and 129 complained of ill health directly attributable to their occu- 
pation. The following table shows details as to age, experience, 
conjugal condition, etc., of the women questioned: 

EFFECT OF LAUNDRY WORK UPON HEALTH AS REPORTED BY WOMEN EMPLOYEES, 
WITH AGE, EXPERIENCE, CONJUGAL CONDITION, AND CHARACTER OF OCCUPA- 
TION. 
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The average age of the womei> of the first two groups is so nearly 
the same that it seems unlikely that age is a factor in the difference 
in health shown. Since the women who complained of ill health had 
been employed in laundries on an average a year and a half longer 
than those who made no complaint, it is possible that the difference 
in length of service explains part of the diffei'ence in health. It 
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seems probable, however, thit the chnricter of the occupation of the 
women of the two groups has most significance with reference to 
complaints of ill health. Of the women making complaints 99 per 
cent stood at their work, while of those who made no complaint 92.6 
per cent stood. Unfortunately, a number of the women interviewed 
did not report their precise occupation in the laundry, but of those 
who did make such reports those complaining of ill health showed 
a considerably larger proportion working in occupations which in* 
volved the use of the foot lever than was found among those who 
made no complaints of ill health. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WOMEN BT KIND OF ILL HEALTH 

SUFFERED. 



The 129 women complaining of ill health were grouped, accordi 
to the character of their complaints, into nine classes. The following 
table gives the number of women in each class and certain details 
concerning them : 

BrrECT OP LAUNDRY WORK VTOS THE HBALTH, AS RRPORTBD BY WOMBN 
BMPLOYBBS, CLA88IFIBD BY NATURB OP COHPLAINT, AND WITH RBPERBNCB 
TO AOB, NUVBKR OP YBAR8* BXPBRIBNCB, NATURE OP (MX rPATION, AND 
CONiUOAL CONDITION. 
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CONNECnON BETWEEN ILL HEALTH AND SPSaHC 

CONDITIONS OP WORK. 

Some of the women made complaints of specific conditions in 
the laundries to which the ill health complained of might be at 
least partly due. Thus, of the 13 women who complained of nausea 
and irritation of the lungs, 12 also complained of dampness, steam, 
odors, or noxious gases. In all 30 women made definite complaint 
of these things ; others did not have any definite o(»nplaint to make 
or simply failed to report in the matter. Considering the heat in 
all laundries and the steam in poorly ventilated laundries, com* 
plaints of these conditions were not so common as might be expected. 

In other cases the ills complained of had an apparent connection 
with certain conditions in which the work was carried on, althou^ 
the workers did not make the connection. Swollen feet and ankles, 
which were complained of more frequently in summer than in 
winter, were often as much the result of heat from the ironing 
machine as of standing. The connection between abdominal pains, 
pelvic troubles, alleged displacement, etc., and the use of the foot 
lever is not proved, but is at least indicated by the figures of the 
table given above. The rheumatism complained of was found mainly 
among the older women and might have been attributable to insani- 
tary living conditions as well as to laundry conditions. Yet there 
are conditions in the laundry which may directly account for rheu- 
matism and catarrhal conditions. Some laundries have no dressing 
rooms or places for putting away outer wraps. In such cases they 
are thrown upon a table or hung on the wall, unprotected from the 
steam and moisture of the atmosphere. The clothing of the women 
becomes damp from perspiration and from the steam from their 
work. When they are ready to leave the laundry at night they not 
only continue to wear their damp working clothing but put on the 
steam-dampened outer garments. These are a very inadequate 
protection if the weather is severe, and the women are chilled 
through, incurring an obvious risk of colds and rheumatic pains. 
Such conditions are not, however, universal. 

Much has been done and more can be done to improve working 
conditions and thus health conditions in laundries. The best motor 
laundries are sanitary and provided with bathing facilities, rest 
rooms, and rooms where work clothes can be changed for street 
costume. ♦ ♦ ♦ Some employers encourage the women to go to 
rest rooms at intervals and sit or lie down for a short time for 
relaxation, claiming that it pays in the day^s work as a wliole, for 
more and better work is turned out. None of the better class of 
laundries will employ women who are too frail for the work or 
who are under 18 years of age, and an effort is made to train young 
workers properly ifor the trade. No weak girls are put on machines 
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and no overtime is exacted. Proprietors contend that with good 
working conditions and no overwork there is no l)etter trade for 
women* ^ 

In addition to the general diKctufsion, the re|)ort inchid(>s a lieriesi 
of paragraphs giving for each of the 539 women qtiestionod such 
salient facts as age, race, conjugal condition, occupation when 
reported, home surroundings, and such facts of earlier industrial 
history as might have a bearing upon her present physical condition.' 

> Vol, XII. Emplormrat of Women la Lamidrteo, p. S2. 

• Kfforrnof nhould hrrr be niadr to m study of the employment of women In the pdWer 
Imindrieii Id MiUflOkoe. Bulirlln No. 122 of the II. S. IfureAu of LalMir MtatiMtHit, wliUd 
may l»e ronnldered mipplementary to the report summarlied above. The ii|M*<-lnl object of 
thN hit«*r mudy wu« to nonire careful detailed data In rptrard to thi* |>r«»<*i<M» workinic 
rondirinna In pow^r lauodrkn and la resnrd to ibe phjalcal demanda of the varloua 
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CHAPTER Xni-— INFANT MORTALITY AND ITS RE- 
LATION TO THE EMPLOYMENT OP MOTHERS. 

Volume XIII of the Beport on Condition of Woman and Child 
Wage Earners includes two distinct studies. The first is a study of 
the relation of women^s employment and infant mortality, based on 
a careful analysis of the available statistics of Massachusetts. The 
second is a comprehensive original study of the infant mortality in 
Fall River, Mass., during one year, in relation to the work of the 
mother before and after confinement. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATISTICS OP INFANT MORTALITY. 

The analysis of Massachusetts stati»*tii*s emphasizes the complex 
nature of the conditions which have relation to the employment of 
marrio<l women and the causes of infant mortality. In the cities of 
New England certain factors which in the past have l)ocn ignored 
in the consideration of the problem are with fair uniformity coex- 
ist4*nt with a high infant mortality rate; these Wing (1) a high pro- 
portion of foreign bom, (2) a high female illiteracy, and (3) a high 
birth rote. Tlicse factors ojH'rate with equal force over large or 
small areas — that is, the results when the six New England States 
are regarde<l as units are m>t different than when inclividual cities 
of the State of Massachusetts are studied as tyiits, the degree of 
urbanizotion of the f^^pulation toking the place of the size of towns, 
and accompanying the infant death rate with almost perfect regidar* 
ity through the last three census pericnls. 

The two other foctors considered in this study relate themselves 
with le*« regularity to the infant death rate. Tlie first of these is 
the size of cities. I^arge towns, in general, have rather higher rates 
than small towns, although* as already note<l, this relationship is 
found not to be invariable. For example, in the decade lf^OH-1907 
the city of Lynn, with n population of 77,042, had an infant death 
rate of but IM per 1,000 births, while Lawrence, with a population of 
70,050, had a rate of 181.t> per 1,000: Brcxkton, with a populaticm of 
47,704, of only 109.5 per 1,000 births, while Chicopee, with a popula- 
ti<m of only 20,191, had an infant death rate of 178.4 per 1,000 births. 

The «^H*ond factor which is found, statistically speaking, associatml 
very uncertainly, to say the least, with the infant death rate, is the 
subject of this study — the proportion of women engagml in extra- 
domestic occupations. 
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It is true that the six cities of Massachusetts having an extremely 
high infant death rate have also a high proportion of women em- 
ployed in extra-domestic occupations. It is likewise true that these 
six cities with abnormal infant death rates have a considerably 
higher proportion of women so employed than the six industrial cities 
with low infant mortality rates presented with them for purposes of 
comparison. But the fact must not be lost sight of that, while the 
six cities with low infant death rates do show a smaller proportion of 
women industrially employed than the six high mortality cities, Uie 
per cent of women so employed in the six low mortality cities is a 
little higher than the per cent for the 32 Massachusetts cities, and 
considerably higher than the per cent for the State of Massachusetts 
as a whole, while the infant mortality rate not only is lower than the 
rate for the 32 cities, but is 19 per 1,000 births less than the rate for 
the State at large, in which rural districts have been included. It 
will be seen that this result clearly disproves the contention that the 
extra-domestic employment of women is the dominant factor in 
determining the infant death rate so far as the Massachusetts cities 
are concerned. 

On the real question of prime importance in the relation of women^s 
work to infant mortality — ^namely, how many mothers of young chil- 
dren return to industrial employment outside of their homes before 
their infants have attained the age of 1 year — ^little accurate informa- 
tion is available. The report on the condition of woman and child 
wage-earners in the cotton textile industry shows that only 28, or 
14.1 p^ cent, out of 163 married women working in cotton mills 
who are scheduled in New England had children under 3 years of 
age.^ The distribution of these 23 children by ages in detail is not 
shown, but it is obvious that the proportion of women working in 
the cotton mills who have infants (children under 1 year) at home 
must be very small at any particular time, and in no wise suflicient to 
accoimt for the excessive infant mortality rate of the textile cities* 

INFANT MORTALmr IN FALL RIVER, MASS. 

It has often been the subject of comment both here, and in other 
countries, notably in England, that in cities where a large propoiv 
tion of the women are industrially employed a high rate of infant 

'The report on the conditloii of woman and child wage earners In the cotton textile 
industry (VoL I of this report, pp. 1010 and 1082) shows that oat of 407 mariled women 
living in the Massachusetts cotton-mUl families visited in the course of the investtgatioo 
of the Bureau of Labor only 101 married women were at work as wage earners at the 
time of the visits, and that only 13, or 12.9 per cent, of these were mothers of children 
under 8 years of age. Out of 806 married women livinir in the New England families 
included In the same investigation 175 married women were at woric, and only 23, or 
14.1 per cent, had chUdren under 8 years of age. Compare MeQ*s Ready-Made Clothing; 
Vol. II of this report, showing that only 9.9 per cent of the married women at work 
(not including home finishers) had children under 8 years of age; Glass Industry, YoL 
III, with 14.1 per cent ; and Silk Industry, Vol. IV, with 17.3 per cent 
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SCOPE AND METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 

For the purposes of the investigation the year 1908 was selected. 
Copies were made of the official records of all children dying under 
1 year from any cause in Fall River and of all stillbirths. Visits 
were then made to the homes of the children by experienced agents 
of the- Bureau of Labor/ and detailed inquiries were made con- 
cerning the employment of the mother, the time of discontinuing 
work before the birth of the child, the time of resuming work after 
the birth of the child, if work was so resumed, the character of the 
feeding of the child, the care given to the child, especially during 
any absence of the mother at work, and various other matters tend- 
ing to throw light in any way upon the direct or indirect causes of 
death. Much difficulty was found in tracing some of the families 
and fn securing accurate information from the mother and other 
members of the family. Doctors were interviewed when possible 
for supplementary information. 

Of the 859 children dying under 1 year in Fall River during 1908, 
the desired particulars were obtained concerning 580, and of the 227 
stillborn children recorded, particulars were obtained concerning 
165. Of the 580 children dying under 1 year whose families were 
interviewed, it was found that in the case of 266, or 45.9 per cent, the 
mothers during the period of pregnancy were at work outside the 
home, while in the case of 314 the mothers were not at any time 
during that period at work away from home. Of the 165 mothers of 
stillborn children who were traced, 69, or 41,8 per cent, had been 
employed at some time during pregnancy. For 279 of the children 
born living and for 62 of the stillborn the family could not be found 
and the information which is here available is therefore limited to 
the details given in the official records. 

The representative character of the cases concerning which de- 
tailed information was secured is indicated by a comparison of the 
causes of death and of the country of birth of the parents of the 
children. No significant differences were found between the 580 
children for whom particulars were obtained and the 279 whose 
families could not be found. 

EXCESSIVE INFANT MORTALITY IN FALL RIYER. 

The first result of a study of Fall River infant-mortality figures 
and a comparison with those of other localities is to establish beyond 

^Probably it is important In presenting the results of an investigation of tbis kind 
and in this place to emphasize the method of securing the data, for In work of this ktnd 
reasonably reliable data can be secured only by visits to the homes, and even tbeo agents 
of experience and judgment must be employed. The three agents who were engaged In 
the collection of the data In tlrta Investigation had had considerable' prevtons training la 
the field work of the Bureau of TalMTiiawd one of them. Dr. Laura M. ^dsker. In Imme- 
diate charge of the field work, was also a physician of experience. 
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queistion the fact that the Fall River rates are excessive. In Fall 
River the death rate under 1 year per 1,000 births in 1008 was 177.6, 
while in 1910 in the Borough of Manhattan it was 134.6, in Boston 
126, in England and Wales (in 1908) 120.3, and in Blackburn, 
England, an important English textile city somewhat larger than 
Fall River, 15T (for a 10-year period). 

COMPARATTVE PER CENT OF DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR FROM 
SPEOFIED CAUSES IN PALL RIVER AND ELSEWHERE. 

A comparison limited to a study of the per cent of deaths due 
to the more important causes quickly shows that the proportion 
of deaths due to diarrhea, enteritis, or gastritis in Fall River 
in 1908 was 87 per cent above that in the registration area of the 
I'^nited States in 15K)8, 37 per cent above that in the Borough of 
Manhattan and 4C per cent above that in Boston in 1910, 114 per 
cent above that in England and Wales in 1908, and 131 per cent 
above that for 10 years in Blackburn. 

COMPARfSON OP PSR CCNT OF TOTAL I>1CATH8 CNPBR 1 Y1EAR PrR TO PtARRRBA, 
ENTEUIT18, AND GAHTR1TI8 IN PALL RIVKR AND IN OTUER LOCALITIES. 
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DEATH 



PER 1.000 BIRTHS FROM SPECinED DISEASES IN 
FALL RIVER AND ELSEWHERE. 



A comparison f>n the more exact buKis of death rates per 1,000 
births makes a very much more unfavorable showing for Fall River, 
its rate for diarrhea, enteritis, and gastritis being then, for the pe- 
riods named above, 81 per cent above thai for the Borough of Man- 
hattan, 10.*) per cent al)ove that for Boston, 215 per cent alMive that 
of England and Wales, and IQl per cent abo%'e that of Blackburn, 
England, for a 10-year period. 
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COKPARI80N OF DEATH RATES PER 1,000 BIRTHS FROIC DIARRHEA, ENTERITIB, ANO 
GASTRITIS, AND FROX NONDIARRHEAL DISEASES IN FALL RIVER AND IN OTHER 
LOCALITIES. 



LocaUty. 



Fall River, 1908 

Vanhattan Borough, 1910 

Boston, 1910 

England and Wales, 1908 

Blackburn, England, 1901-1910.. 



Deafb rata usdor 1 year per 
1,000 births. 



Diarrhea, 
•oteritis, 

and 
gastritis. 



08.1 
37.6 
33.2 
21.0 
90.1 



Nondlar- 
rheal 



109.5 
97.0 
92.8 

98.7 

13a 9 



AU 



in. 6 

134.6 
126.0 
120l3 
157.0 



Per oentofexoessof Fall Rh 
de^ rate under 1 yeai ^^ 
1,000 births over city spoci- 
ted. 



Diarrhea, 
aoteritls, 

and 
gastritis. 



81 
105 
215 
161 



Nondiar- 
rbeal 



13 

18 

U 

120 



All 



32 
41 

48 
U 



1 Per cent of excess of Blaokbum over Fall River rate. 

DEATH RATES AT DIFFERENT AGES UNDER ONE YEAR IN FALL 

RIVER AND ELSEWHERE. 

When we compare the death rates per 1,000 births at various 
ages under 1 year in Fall River and in other localities we find that 
the Fall River rate for ages under 1 month is not excessive, corre- 
sponding almost exactly with that for England and Wales, but that 
at ages over 3 months the Fall River rates are very greatly excessive. 

COMPARISON OF DEATH RATES AT DIFFERENT AGES UNDER 1 TEAR PER l.jOOO 
BIRTHS,FAI.L RIV£R,MASS.,ENOLAND AND WALBS.AND BLACKBURN, ENGLAND. 



Locality. 



FaU River, 1908 

Englaod and Wales, 1906 
Blackburn, 1910 



Under 1 
month. 



40.5 
40.3 
46.1 



Under 3 
months. 



72.3 
64.4 
68.5 



3 months 

and 
under 6 
months. 



46.9 
23.6 
25.1 



6 months 
and over. 



58.4 
82.4 
41.4 



TotaL 



177.6 
120.3 
136.0 



The comparisons between Fall River and localities having a more 
favorable infant mortality rate indicate quite clearly that wherever 
death rates are excessive the excess is largely to be accounted for by 
a high, rate from diarrheal diseases. This of itself shows that such 
excessive rates are largely preventable. The additional fact that 
wherever rates are excessive the greatest differences exist at ages over 
3 months shows again that to a considerable extent the high rates 
are due to preventable causes. 



REDUCTION OF INFANT DEATH RATES IN ENGLAND. 

It is possible to throw light upon the situation by turning to 
English experience, where figures are available covering a period of 
years, to show the causes where organized effoit has resulted in the 
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greatest iniprovement in tlio infant death rates. Here a comparison 
of Uie rates from 1901 to 1009 shows in the most striking way tho 
re<luction in death rates that has been brought about within thtit 
brief period. Whiln the greatest reduction, a re<luction of 45 per 
cent ( 1900 compared witli average 1901-1904) has iieen brought about 
in death rates fn)m diarrheal dineases, the iniprovement in raten from 
pnictically all of tlie other causes aLso is very great* and even in death 
rates from the developmental ond wasting diseases of earliest infancy 
a reduction of G |>er cent has been brought aix>ut. 

FBR CKKT or REDUCTION IN DEATH BATES AT DtFFEBENT AGES VSDRR 1 VKAK, 
PER IjDQO BIRTHS. BETWEEN 190t-l«M AND 1«>9, RKGLAND AM) WALF.s. IIV ('Al'SK.s. 
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EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHER 

BEFORE BIRTH OF CHILD. 

Tlie importance in Fall Kiver of the mothers inilustrially em(>Ioye<l 
outside tlie home before childbirth, as related to the infant mottulity 
in 1908, is indicated by the fact tlut of tlie 580 reporteil t^CG, or 45.9 
per cent, were so employed, and 314, or 54.1 per cent, were at home. 

Tlie importance of the mothers employe<l outside the home after 
chihibirtli and while the chihl was living, as related to the infant 
mortality of Fall River, is indicated by the fact that of the 57H 
reported 83, or 14.4 i>er cent, were so employe<l. This numl>er is 
subject to furtlier qualification in certain nvsiK'iti^ Uh^bum* of the 
fact that out of this ^\ only 41 were at the time ju>t prior to tlicir 
return to work nursing their children. The other 42 had either nev(*r 
nursed their children or had previous^ly discM>ntinued nursing for 
reasons having no relation to their return to worL 

Work on the part of the nmther before tlie biKh of the child, 
whether in the home or industrially, if involving strain or exhaus- 
tion, and eBpecially if continued too near childbirth, might l>e ex- 
pected to increase stillbirths and deaths due to premature birth, con- 
genital malformation and defects, amgenital debility, and other 
but in lesB degree. 
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The caus^ of death above named are chiefly important in earliest 
infancy, and if the mother's work before the birth of the child was 
a seriously injurious influence in any considerable number of cases^ 
that fact should be disclosed in a study and comparison of the 
deaths of children of the two classes, mothers at home and mothers 
at work. 



RELATIVE MORTALITY OF INFANTS OF MOTHERS AT HOME AND 

MOTHERS AT WORK. 

A comparison of the children of mothers at home and of mothers 
at work shows that when all causes of death are considered a slightly 
greater percentage of the children of mothers at home died during 
the first week, during the first month, and during the first three 
months of life. This will be best seen in the following table: 

PER CENT OP DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES UNDER 1 YEAR OCCURRING UNDER 1 
WEEK, UNDER 1 MONTH, AND UNDER 3 MONTHS, FOR CHILDREN OF MOTHERSAT 
HOME AND OF MOTHERS AT WORK. 



Work of mother before birth of child. 


Per cent of total deaths under 
1 year which oocuired— 


Under 1 
week. 


Under 1 
month. 


Under 3 
montlis. 


Mothers at home.... 


12.1 
10.2 


24.8 
22.3 


42.9 


Mothers at worlc 


41.4 







STILLBIRTHS IN RELATION TO MOTHERS* WORK BEFORE CHILD- 

BIRTH. 

A slightly higher percentage of stillborn children is found in 
the case of mothers at home, 23.4 per cent of the deaths of the chil- 
dren of mothers at home being stillbirths, while for the children of 
mothers at work only 20.6 per cent were stillbirths. In order to 
ascertain whether the apparently greater importance of stillbirths 
among the children of mothers at home is due to the severity of work 
as compared with millwork or to other causes an attempt was made 
by inquiry in the home to ascertain in as many cases as possible any- 
thing in the work of the mother, her condition, or the conditions ,in 
the home to which the stillbirth of the child might be attributed. 

Among the mothers at work away from home the stillbirth could be 
traced to the mother's work in only 9 cases, the cause in 7 being the 
severity or unsuitable character of the work, and in 2 cases the continu- 
ance of the work too near childbirth. In addition to the 7 stillbirths 
due to the character of the mother's work there were 3 cases where the 
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mother had been emplojed in the mill durini; pregnancy but where 
the stillbirth was due directly to housework at home after leaving the 
mill. The 7 stillbirths apparently traceable to the mothers' work 
constituted 12 per cent of the total of 58 mothers at millwork from 
whom detailed information was secured. Among the mothers at 
home in 10 cases the stillbirth was apparently traceable to the char« 
acter of the mother^s work, and in 2 cases to its continuance too 
near childbirth. Tht^s^ 10 cases, it should be said, included 3 cases of 
mothers who had been employed in the mill but had given up mill* 
work in expectation of childbiKh and were engaged only in house* 
work. These 10 cattes coni^titute 13 per cent of the 75 mothers at 
home (72 at home plus 3 at work in mill and later at home). 

Comparing further the per cent of stillbirths traceable to sickness 
or ill health of the mother, there were 12 causes among mothers at 
work, constituting 22 per cent of the total for whom reports were 
received, and 20 ca^fes among mothers at home, constituting 27 per 
<*ont of the total mothers at home. 

These comparisons would seem to indicate that so far as stillbirths 
were traceable to a cause the work of the mother in the mill and 
sickness or ill health of the mother so employed were not respon- 
sible for stillbirths in any greater degree among the mothers at work 
than among the mothers at home. It is necessary to point out, how- 
ever, that the facts as presicnted here can hardly have an exact value, 
as the causes can not be known of a certainty in all these cases. 
M i>reover, it is probably true that in a number of cases the reported 
sickness or ill health of the mother at home was due to former em- 
ployment in the cottcm mill, although it is neiH^ssary to say that no 
such ca.se was identitied among any of the mothers includetl in thia 
table. Furthermore, sickne^ and ill health are not uncommon 
among women who are not employe<l in severe labor, either in the 
factory or in the home, and many such cases are due to obscure 
causes. Some aLso, as here, among both mothers at work and mi>ther8 
at home are due to act^idents or improper treatment of previous 
births. 

€X)NDinON OP CmLDREN AT BIRTH IN RELATION TO MOTHERS' 

WORK BEFORE CHILDBIRTH* 

Tlie condition of the children at birth, which may be taken aa an 
index of the effect of antenatal influences, will be indicated by the 
percentage of total deaths which were due to the diseases of early 
infancy (premature birth, congenital malformation, and congenital 
debility under three mimtlis). A comparison is miide in the follow- 
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ing table for the children of mothers at home and of mothers at 
work : 

PER CENT OP TOTAL DEATHS UNDER 1 YEAR (NOT INCLUDING STILLBIRTHS) WHICH 
WERE DUE TO DISEASES OP EARLY INPANCY (PREMATURE BIRTH, CONGBNr^L 
MALFORMATION, AND CONGENITAL DEBILITY UNDER 3 MONTHS) FOR CHILDREN 
OF MOTHERS AT HOME AND OP MOTHERS AT WORK. 





Total 

deaths, 

all 

oaoses. 


Deaths dne to dlaeaaes of early infoocy. 


Work of mother before birth of child. 


PremaF* 

tore 

Mrth. 


C^n^n- 

italmal- 

forma- 

tfon. 


Concen- 
Itahfrbil- 
ity under 
3 months. 


TotaL 




Number. 


PercmiL 


Mothers at home 


314 
266 


16 
20 


8 

4 


49 
31 


73 
55 


23.3 


Mo^hArs at work outside the home.. . . . - - - 


70.7 






Total 


580 


36 


12 


80 


IV 


22.1 







From these figures it appears that while deaths from premature 
birth and congenital malformations together were relatively more 
numerous among the children of mothers at work, yet when the 
deaths from congenital debility under 3 months are added, the 
children of mothers at home made a distinctly imfavorable show- 
ing — 23.2 per cent against 20.7 per cent. 

The large per cent of children dying from various causes during 
the early weeks of life suggests that many of the children were 
not well and strong at birth, due, perhaps, among other causes, to 
the injurious influence of the mother's work. In the course of the 
investigation an attempt was made by questioning the mothers of 
the children to ascertain the number of those dying under 1 year 
who at birth were not well and strong. Information so obtained, 
while based in many cases upon the statement of the physician to 
the mother, would in many other cases rest largely upon the 
mother's judgment. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN DYING UNDER I YE.VR (NOT IKCLUDINO 
STILLBIRTHS), FROM SPECIFIED CAUSES, WHO WERE REPORTED AS NOT WELL 
AND STRONG AT BIRTH, ACCORDING TO WORK OF MOTHER. 



Cause of death. 



Holders at home: 

Premature birth and coaganltal malformation 

Congenital debility 

All other cauaes 

Total, all caoses 

Mothers at work: 

rrematiire birth and congenital malformation 

Con8:enItal debility 

All other causes 

Total, all causes 



Total 

children 

dying 

under 

1 year. 



24 

77 

aos 



30G 



34 

53 

178 



255 



Children not ^rcll 
and strong at 
birth. 



Number. 



24 
45 



115 



24 
30 
51 



105 



Per oent. 



KMlO 
89.7 
21.8 



S7.6 



100.0 
5G.G 
28.6 



41.2 
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According to this iAblc, 50.7 per cent of the children of motliers 
at home dving from congenital debility were re|M>rted us not ^ell 
and strong at birtlu Of the childi*en of mothers at work dying 
from the same cause, 56.6 per cent were reported as not well and 
strong at birth. Of the children of mothers at home dying from 
all other causes (excluding premature birth and congenital mal- 
formation) , 2iJ& per cent were re|>orted as not well and strong at 
birth, as compared with 28.6 per cent of the children of mothers at 
work* Taking together all the children of mothers at home, 37.G 
per cent were re|>orted as not well and strong at birth* as against 
41.2 per cent of the children of mothei*s at work. 

Apparently, then, antenatal conditions of some kind have resulted 
in a slightly larger percentage of children not well and strong at 
birth among the group ^ children of mothers at work *' tlian among 
the children of motliers at home. Among the children dying of 
congenital debility, however, where the fact should be es|)eciany 
noticeable, the percentage is slightly higher for childi*en of mothers 
at home. 

Examining the two groups, ^ motners at home *^ and ^^ mothers at 
work outside the home,^ more in detail with reference to the work 
of the mother, a comparison may be made of the children not well 
and strong at birth (including both those bom living and the still- 
bom) in relation to the whole number of children dying imder 1 
year, including stillborn. 



NVMBBR AND PER CBNT OF TOTAL CHILPRRN DVINO rNDER 1 YKAR (IMLt'DIKO 
BTILLBORN) WHO WBRK RiroRTKD AS WRhL AND STRONG AT BIRTH. Nc»T WKI.L 
AND STRONO AT BIRTH, AND STILLBORN. Aa*ORDINO TO WORK Of MOTUKR 
BXrORR BIRTH OF CHILD. 
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Here, as in the preceding comparison, a slightly larger per cent 
of the children of mothers at work are found reported as not well 
and strong at birth. This excess is slightly increased if the com- 
parison be restricted to the two more important classes, ^ mothers at 
housework only " and " mothers at millwork." For the former class 
53 per cent of the children were reported as not well and strong at 
birth, and for the latter class 54.2 per cent. The significance in thess 
figures appears to be not in the slight excess of children not well 
and strong at birth for the mothers at work, but in the fact that for 
the mothers at home the percentage is practically as high, plainly 
indicating that if there is an injurious effect of millwork there must 
also be in many of these cases an effect almost in the same degree 
injurious resulting from the work at home. In making this state- 
ment it is, of course, necessary to remember that to an extent which 
can not be accurately measured the group "mothers at home" in- 
cludes women who were in early life engaged in millwork and are 
perhaps still subject to the effect upon their health of this earlier 
work. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF MOTHERS' WORK BEFORE CHILDBIRTH. 

Perhaps quite as important as the character of the work of the 
mother is the length of time before birth of child that the mother 
stopped work. For the mothers at home the question is difficult of 
an answer which is of value. A very large number reported that 
housework was continued up to the day of birth. For very many of 
these this did not mean severe or long-continued work. For others 
the hardest kind of work was reported, and premature births and 
stillbirths could be traced directly to this cause. For the most part, 
however, the time of discontinuance of work before the birth of the 
child can not be regarded as significant as here reported in the cases 
of mothers at home. For the mothers at work, however, conditions 
are quite different. Here in nearly all cases the mothers were em- 
ployed outside the home in cotton-mill work and continued at their 
usual mill d^uties up to the day shown in the table. 
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KUMBSR AND PSR CSNT OF TOTAL CHILDRKN DYINO UITDSR 1 YEAR ONCLUDIKO 
6TILLBORX) WHO WERE REPORTED A8 MOT WELL AND 8TRONO AT BIRTH FOR 
MOTHERS AT HOICR AND MOTHERS AT WORK, ACCORDINO TO LENGTH OF TIME 
BEFORE BIRTH OF CHILD THAT MOTHER STOPPED WORK. 





MoChanatboiBo. 


Mothers at work out«lde tho 
boms beioro birth of tihikl. 


Lcnctb of lime betorv birth of diOd 


Total 
ehil- 
dren, 
ki- 
clud- 

rtffl' 
bom. 


('hildrfn not well and 
stronc at birth. 


Total 
chll* 
dren, 
In- 
clud* 

stlli- 
bom. 


(liOdren not well and 
strong at birth. 


timt mother itoppcd work. 


^ Kamb« 


r. 


Per 

oent. 


Number. 






Horn 
llv- 
lA<. 

71 

3 

11 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 


• 

Rtni- 

bom. 

1 
...... 


Total 

IJO 
3 

30 

4 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ft 

IW 
M 

319 


Horn 
Uv 

to*. 


Ptai- 

bom. 


ToteL 


Per 
oent. 


ritd«Y4dtT« 


371 

5 

SI 

• 


4a.o 
4ao 
•as 

S7.1 
lOOlO 

4ao 
aao 

33.3 

loao 
loao 

A&6 


14 
3 

11 
U 
A 
11 
M 
37 
30 
10 
73 




1 

a 

11 

• « • • ■ • 
10 
14 

9 
11 


38 


i 

1 

3 

10 

a 

A 


U 

3 

6 

31 

a 
i& 


7K.a 


4 d»v« and under 1 week 


loao 


1 Wflirk and under 3 weeka 


4&a 


3 weeks and under S weeks 


616 


3 weeks and under 1 month 


oao 


1 month and under 3 moothi 


4flL4 


3 months and under > months. 

t months and under 4 months ....... ^ 


10 34 

a 17 


44.4 
419 


4 months and under A naothf 4 ....... 


a • 14 ; aao 


6 monthji and under months. 


a 1 9| AA.S 

11 1 an I fia.4 












IflO 1 




Total 


aaa 

t4 

1401 


96 

19 


73 
34 

9« 


4a7 

79.7 


SQO M 


61 


&i.a 


TtaDo of stoppmc work not reported. . . 


31 





a 14 1 64.7 


Total 


116 


Ai.& 


*U4 


10& 


00 


174 

1 


aa.0 



> Not hiehidlnc 6 children, oondltkm at birth not reported, 
a Not Inoludlnc U chiklrenp oondltion at birth not reported. 

For the mothers at home it will be seen that in 271 out of 338 
cases reported work was continued up to within four days of child- 
birth, while for the mothers at work outside the home out of 303 
cases reported, 14 worke<i up to within four days, 27 less than two 
weeks, and 64, or 21 per cent of all, less than one month. For the 
mothers at home the per cent of the children who were not well and 
strong at birth wai» not higher than the average, even in the group 
working up to within four days of childbirth. For the mothers at 
work outside the home, thosi* continuing work up to within a month 
or less of childbirth show an excessive percentage of children not 
well and strong at birth. In all the groups discontinuing work at an 
earlier date the percentages were below the average, save in the last 
two groups, where it was only slightly in excels. 

RELATION BETWEEN MOTHER'S WORK AND CHILD'S CONDITION 

AT BIRTH. 

It has appeared from the foregoing tables that in a comparison of 
the condition at birth of children of mothers at home and mothers 
at work, approximately the same percentage were not well and 
strong at biKh. Inquiries were made attempting to trace, so far mh 
possible, any apparent relation between the child's condition at birth 
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and the mother ^s work. Such relationship, however, except in a small 
proportion of cases, is difficult to trace, for the causes responsible 
for cases of premature birth, congenital malformation, or a condi- 
tion of weakness at birth are often exceedingly obscure and very 
complex. It can not be supposed that what is here presented is 
more than suggestive of the causes which are operating in the two 
classes, ^^ mothers at home^' and ^mothers at work," to produce a 
condition of weakness or ill health in the child at birth. 

Of the 802 children dying under 1 year whose mothers were en- 
gaged in housework at home, the condition of 53 children not well 
and strong at birth was traced to an apparent cause. The child's 
condition in li cases was due to injury at birth or difficult birth, in 
14 cases to the sickness or ill health of the mother, and in 9 cases to 
the character of the mother's work. These 9 cases, however, include 
5 cases where the mother was employed during pregnancy outside 
the home, but where it could be stated definitely that the child's con- 
dition at birth was due directly to overwork at home after leading 
the mill. In these cases the overwork of special importance waa 
heavy washing and lifting in connection with the same* 

Of the 243 children of mothers engaged in millwork outside the 
home, 42 cases of children not well and strong at birth could be 
traced to an apparent cause. In 15 cases this cause was the sickness 
or ill health of the mother, in 11 cases it was the character of the 
mother's work, and in 9 cases, where it did not appear that the char- 
acter of the mother's work was especially unsuitable and injurious, 
it did appear quite clearly that it was continued so l<xig and so near 
childbirth as to be directly responsible for the child^ weakness or ill 
health at birth. 

SUMMARY OP SECTION. 

Summarizing the results of the study of the effect upon the chil- 
dren of the mother's employment before childbirth, the conclusion 
must be reached that in Fall River, as indicated by this one year's 
experience, no marked differences are discoverable between the chil- 
dren of mothers at home and those of mothers at work outside the 
home. A slightly larger per cent of stillbirths was reported for the 
mothers at home, but the per cent of the stillbirths which could be 
traced to the mother's work was the same for mothers at home and 
for mothers at work. The percentage of total deaths due to diseases 
of early infancy (indicating prematurity, immaturity, or defects) 
was higher for the children of mothers at home than for the children 
of mothers at work. The percentage of children not well and strong 
at birth (stillbirths included) was almost exactly the same for 
mothers at home and for mothers at work. It would appear, then, 
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that the conditions which were found existing do not indicate that 
the work of the mother in the cotton mill before childbirth was pro- 
ducing results noticeably different from the work of mothers at home. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the two classes — mothers at 
work and mothers at home — ^are not sharply defined and that the 
group, mothers at home, always includes a considerable numl>er of 
women who were formerly engaged in millwork and whose physical 
condition may still be affected in some degree by such earlier employ- 
ment. 

EFFECT OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYBIENT OF MOTHER 

AFTER BIRTH OF CHIUX 

In regard to the relation of the mothers work outside the home 
after childbirth to tlie high infant mortality in Fall River, the qui*.>- 
tion of first importance, of courbe, is, In what profKirtion of the cases 
of children dying under I year did the mother work outnide the 
home after childbirth, thus depriving the child of the mother's care i 
The answer to this question will give the measure of the maximum 
possible effect of the mother s work outside the home after childbirth 
upon the infant mortality. The results of this investigation show 
that in Fall River in 11H)8 only 83, or 14.4 per rent, of the 578 chil* 
dren dying under 1 year, concerning whom information could l)e 
secured, were deprived of the mother's care because of her going to 
work after childbirth. 

Among these mothers who went to work after childbirth nearly 
all the raises are represented, in mu?h the same pro|>ortionii as in the 
much larger group of mothers at <Hrork liefore childbirth. While it 
is apparent from the smaller numl>er of children which they had 
iHime for the groups an a whole the mothers at work were younger 
than the luothers at home, yet among thene mothers who went to 
work after childbirth, in certain m.-vn the average nunilnT of rlnl- 
dren is so large as to indicate women no longer young. Ttuis, the 
IK French-Canadian mothers sliow an average of 7.1 children, the G 
Knglish mothern 6.8 children, and the 4 Irish mothers 6.«T The 
PortugiicM* mothers, 27 in numlwr, showed an average of only 3.4 
children. Tliin comparatively low average was no doubt due to the 
fact that the Portuguese cott4in-niill oiH-ratives in Fall River are 
largi*ly recent immigrants, and as most of tliem came to this country 
peeking work in the cotton mill it ih, of course, to be expected that 
they are nearly all comparatively young. 

It has been shown that only 8.'i, or 14.4 per cent, of the 578 mothers 
reporting went to work outnide the home after childbirtli and while 
the child was living. Of this numlier 11 ( 13.3 |)er ft*nt) went to wnrk 
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during the first month and 17 (20.5 per cent) during the second 
month. Of the mothers at home a great majority resmned w<Hrk 
within one month. 

In the absence of the mother, when the mother went to work, the 
care of the child was undertaken by the grandmother in 25 cases, by 
some other relative in 22 cases, and by a friend, neighbor, or hired 
attendant in 29 cases. For the remaining 7, no report was secured. 

CHILDREN DYING UNDER ONE YEAR FROM SPEOFIED CAUSES^ 

BY MOTHERS* EMPLOYMENT. 

In the table which follows the causes of death of the children of 
mothers who went to work outside the home after childbirth are 
shown in comparison with the causes in the case of (1) the children 
of the mothers who were at home before and after childbirth, and 
(2) the children of the mothers who were at work outside the home 
before the birth of child, but did not return to work after childbirth. 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CHILDREN DYING UNDER 1 YEAR FROM CERTABY 
SPECIFIED CAUSES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE MOTHER'S WORK BEFO&R 
AND AFTER CHILDBIRTH. 

Number. 



Employment of mother after birth of 
chila and while child was living. 


Dis- 
eases of 
early 
inbncy 

and 
congen- 
ital 
malfor- 
mation. 


Diar- 
rhea, 
enter- 
itis,and 
gas- 
tritis. 


Convul- 
sions. 


Nontu- 
bercu- 
lous 
menin- 
gitis. 


Pneu- 
monia, 
bron- 
chitis, 
and 
laryn- 
gitis. 


Tuber- 
culosis 

(all 
forms), 
whoop- 

cough, 
mea- 
sles. 


All 

other 

causes. 


Total, 


Mothers at home before birth of child 
and not Koinx to work 


102 
13 


1106 

66 

■62 


22 
8 
2 


1 
1 


51 
20 
13 


7 

• 


20 

15 

3 


>30B 


Mothers at work outside the home be- 
fore birth of child, but did not ro- 
tmn to work after childbirth 

tf others at work outside the home be- 
fore birth of child and returned to 
work after childbirth ^ 


186 
*83 






Total 


182 


224 


32 


2 


SOS 


7 


38 


*580 







Per cent. 



Mothers at home before birth of child 
and not goinc to work 

Mothers at work outside the home be- 
fore birth of child, but did not 
return to work after childbirth 

Mothers at work outside the home be- 
fore birth of child and returned to 
work after childbirth 



33.0 


34.3 


7.1 


0.3 


16.5 


2.3 


6.5 


36.0 


35.5 


4.3 


'P 


15.6 




&1 


16.7 


62.7 


2.4 




15.7 




8.6 



lOOLO 
100.0 
100.0 



> Not including 5 children of mothers at home before birth of child who went to work outside the home 
after childbirth. 

* Including 5 children of mothers at home before birth of child who went to work outside the hamaaflar 
childbirth. 

• Including 2 children not reported whether motlur ratomod to work after childbirth. 
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Comparing the causes of death of the three classes of children, the 
striking similarity between the two groups of children whose mothers 
were at home after childbirth is first to be noted. Diarrhea, enteritis, 
and gastritis were accountable for d4.3 per cent of the deaths among 
the children of mothers at home both before and after childbirth 
and 35.5 per cent among the children of mothers who were at work 
outside the home before the birth of child but who did not return to 
work after childbirth. The deaths from diseases of early infancy 
constituted 33 per cent in the former group and 36 per cent in the 
latter group. On the other hand, turning to the children of mothers 
at work after childbirth, it is found that C2.7 per cent of all deaths 
were due to diarrhea, enteritis, and gastritis. 

It will be noticed that the per cent of deaths due to diseases of 
early infancy and congenital malformations are much higher among 
the children of mothers who did not return to work. The explana- 
tion of the difference in this latter case is in the fact that most of the 
children dying from this group of causes died within the early weeks 
of life, before it was possible for the mother to leave the home and 
go to work. 

The high percentage of death from diarrheal diseases among chil- 
dren of mothers at work outside the home is not peculiar to mothers 
of any one country, but for nati%'es of every country the percentage is 
in excess of the corresponding percentage among children of mothers 
at home. 

ARTinaAL FEEDING. 

Artificial feeding was, as shown in the following table, much more 
general among the children of mothers at work than among the chil- 
dren of mothers at home. The same percentage of the children were 
fed on fresh cow's milk (9.8 per cent), although when we consider 
those who were given cow's milk and at the same time nursed a much 
greater use of cow's milk is found among the mothers at work than 
among the mothers at home. The use of condensed milk is also more 
general among the mothers at work than among the mothers at home. 
The use of condensed milk among the mothers at home also excee<]ed 
the use of cow's milk. While 24.4 per rent of the mothers at home 
admitted giving solkl foo<l, among the mothers at work the percentage 
rose to 40J2. 

The relation of the high percentage of deaths from diarrhea, 
enteritis, and gastritis to artificial feeding is brought out by the 
exccKB of the artificial feeding among the children who died from the 
<liarrheal diseases as compared with the children dying from other 
causes. 

OfiORS*— BaU. 175—16 23 
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NUMBER AND PEB CENT OF CHILDBEN DYING UNDER 1 YEAR FROM DIARRHEA, 
ENTERITIS, AND GASTRITIS WHO WERE GIVEN EACH SPECIFIED KIND OF FOOD, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MOTHER'S WORK AFTER CHILDBIRTH. 

Nnwber. 



Cbaracterofrood. 



Nursing exclusively 

Cow 's milk 

Cow's milk and nursing. ... 

Condensed milk 

Condensed milk and nursing 

Proprietary foods 

Proprietary foods and nurs- 
ing 

Other foods (usually solid 
foods) with any or all of 
preceding 

Other foods (usually solid 
foods) with any or all of 
preceding and nursing 

Total 



Mothers at homo after 
childbirth. 



Deaths 
from 
diar- 
rhea, 

enter- 
itis, 
and 

gastri- 
tis. 



38 
9 
12 
19 
12 
9 

20 



12 

3.5 



166 



Deaths 
from 
other 

causes. 



Ill 
34 
12 
23 
15 
9 

8 



10 

50 



272 



De>aths 
from 
. all 
causes. 



Mothers went to work 
outside the home after 
childbirth. 



149 
43 
24 
42 
27 
18 

28 



22 

8.5 
43S 



Deaths 
from 
diar- 
rhea, 

enter- 
itis, 
ana 

gastri- 
tis. 



1 
5 
8 
6 
9 



3 

7 
13 



52 



Deaths 
from 
other 

causes 



3 
2 
5 
5 



2 
6 

8 



30 



Deaths 

from 

all 

causes. 



1 

8 

10 

11 

14 



12 

21 



82 



Total. 



Deaths 
from 
dtar- 
rbea, 

enter- 
itis, 
and 

gastrj 
tis. 



39 
14 
20 
25 

ai 

9 
23 



19 

48 
218 



Deaths 
from 
other 

canaei. 



Ill 
37 
14 
28 
SO 
9 

10 



15 

58 



302 



Deaths 

from 

all 

cansca. 



150 
51 
34 
53 
41 
18 

33 



34 



ice 



530 



Per cant. 



Nursing exclusively 

Cow's milk 

Cow's milk and nursing 

Condensed mUk 

Condensed milk and nursing 

Proprietary foods 

Proprietary foods and nurs- 
ing 

Other foods (usually solid 
foods) with any or all of 
prooeding , 

Other foods (usually solid 
foods) with any or all of 
preceding and nursing 

Total 



22.9 


40.8 


34.0 


1.9 




1.2 


17.9 


36.8 


5.4 


12.5 


9.S 


9.6 


10.0 


0.8 


6.4 


12.3 


7.2 


4.4 


5.5 


15.4 


6.7 


12.2 


9.2 


4.6 


11.4 


8.5 


9.6 


11.5 


16.7 


13.4 


11.5- 


9.3 


7.2 


5.5 


6.2 


17.3 


16.7 


17.1 


9.0 


6.6 


5.4 

12.0 


3.3 
2.9 


4.1 
6.4 








4,1 
10.6 


3.0 
3.3 


fi.8 


6.7 


6.1 


7.2 


3.7 


5.0 


13.5* 


16.7 


14.6 


8.7 


5.0 


21.1 


18.4 


19.4 


25.0 


26.7 


25.6 


22.0 


19.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



28.8 
9.8 
6.5 

10.2 
7.0 
3.5 

6.8 



6.5 
30.4 
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DEATHS FROM DIARRHEAL DISEASES IN RELATION TO MOTHERS* 

WORK AFTER CHILDBIRTH. 



The children of mothers at work, when compared with the children 
of mothers at home, show an excessive percentage of deaths from 
diarrheal diseases regardless of the character of the food, suggesting 
that a lack of care or improper care, as well as the difference in the 
feeding, played an important part. This is shown in the following 
table : 
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FER CBNT OP TOTAL PKATHS DUE TO DIARRRF.A. ENTERTTl*'. AVP OAPTRITIfl 
AMONO CHILnttKN niVKN EACH STKriFIKl* KIND OF FOOD, TLASHIKIEl) AWORD. 
INO TO MOTUER'a WORK APTKU CHILDBIRTH. 



CtaanctfroflboA. 



Ifelhrr- ftt horn* 



All 



T>mth^ from 
tmtK and 



Kurtbuc •TriiislT«ly 

row's milk 

Cow's milk aa^ nununjc 

i'nfvlfViMal nulk . 

('on<lmi<kf>i miU anij nurtlnx 

l*n>i>rii<ur> loi»!» 

rmprtMiiTT !«•■!• Aa<l D<ir*tnf . . 

OthtY f<«*!« (': iiily ik'iil l<>>iiti ) 
wtih aiir or ait (if |tr«>«<tlliic 

UUi«*r fi"-U (li.idUv «'ij)<l T««*l«) 
«iiih ..ii> or all f*l prvriiliic mmA 
HuIaIu^ 

Total 



M 
42 

15 



4.W 



Num- 



All 



9 
It 

ly 

IJ 

9 



IS 



35 

%i 

.'n). 

45 

44 

SU 

71. 



M.ft 



41 1 



37.9 



lifoth«rv w««)( to work 
ffit'vlde th« h(j 
•it«rriiUu birth. 



DMths, 

all 



t 
8 

10 
11 
14 



U 

tl 



HftttlM tram 

diirrhaa, m»- 

tcrltjjt. And 

gmttriUft. 



NlflB- 

bcr. 



1 
ft 

8 


9 



13 
52 



P«r 

rtol of 

daatlu, 

•11 



lflO.0 

92. i 

m 

» • ■ < 

60. 
AS 



61 9 
bS. 4 



To<aL 



D«ath5, 
111 



T>«f h< Aram 

<liArrb6A, Ao- 

Urith. and 

fMfrUlUS. 



uo 
&1 
u 

63 
•1 

IH 



106 



Nnm- 
b«r 



14 
10 

2.'» 

31 

9 

31 

19 



3lil 



CMit OC 

(Imlhs, 

Ail 

raiuAi. 



9no 

2:5 

MS 
47 I 
61.3 
&) 

fly. 7 

66.0 



46S 

4L9 



TI16 lowest percentage of deatlis from diarrheal diseases uni- 
formly ap|H*ur» among childii*n who were breast fed exclusively.* 
Next to tlieM^ ciiildren u.sing fresli cow s milk sliowed much the 
lowest iHicenUige of diarrheal deatliB, tlie figures being 27.5 per 
cent against 4:k,\ i>er cvnt for solid food and nursing, the next higher, 
and 47.1 per ct*nt for coiiden>ed milk. The highest, C9.7 i)er (*ent, 
Mas for proprietary fcMxls and nursing, the next highest being 5s. s 
for cow^s milk and nut*sing. 

When the cliildren of niothei*s at work are studied a somewhat 
different order apiM*ai's, coi%*s milk exclusively and solitl food and 
nnrhiiig IxUh showing a very higli |>en*entage of diarrheal deaths. 
For the former cla», however, it should i>e noted that the tigiires 
are rather small, as indi*ed they are for all the classi*s in tlie mothei-s- 
at-Mork group. It is proliuhle tliat the much more unfavorable 
showing for cow*s milk here is due to inferior quality and e.siiecially 
inferior care of the milk. A similar explanation may also account 
for the mon' unfavonible slioiving for condensed milk. It is likely 
that tlie lack of the mother s care, as well as the lack of her nurhing, 
is an inifMirtant factor here. 

The very considerable number of deaths from diarrheal diseases 
amimg children who were given only nu)Uier^s milk ought not to 
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excite surprise, although it is doubtless unnecessarily large. Even 
among breast-fed children the channels of possible infection are 
numerous. Where only breast milk is given and there is no possi- 
bility of infection through unclean food, infection might easily be 
introduced by means of the fingers or articles put into the mouth, 
both of which would often be unclean from dust or dirt from the 
clothing, the furniture, or the floor. All this would be true even in 
homes where a fair standard of living and of hygiene was main- 
tained. The dangers in overcrowded, insanitary dwellings located 
in insanitary surroundings would be vastly increased. 

Ignoring the groups with a total of 8 or less, the Polish mothers 
led all others in nursing, 55.6 per cent of their children being breast 
fed exclusively, against 33.6 per cent of the French Canadians, and 
27.4 per cent of the Portuguese. Only 16.7 per cent of the Irish 
children were nursed exclusively. 

In the use of cow^s milk the Polish mothers are in the lead, 
with 27.8 per cent, the Irish coming next with 22.3 per cent, the 
Portuguese mothers being last with only 42.1 per cent. 

The Irish mothers appear as using condensed milk most generally 
(38.9 per cent), the Americans being next with 23.6 per cent. 

The Portuguese mothers led all others in the use of solid foods, 
44.7 per cent of all admitting giving them either with or without 
breast feeding. A considerable number of cases were also found 
among the French Canadians and the Americans. 

The principal excuses or reasons for not nursing for the 218 
mothers at home who nursed a part of the time only or not at all 
were: No milk or milk deficient, 59.6 per cent, and illness or dis- 
ability of mother or child, 26.1 per cent. For 14, or 6.4 per cent, it 
was reported that milk was present, but no good reason for not 
nursing could be given. For 81 mothers who went to work who 
nursed only a part of the time or not at all, the most important cause 
was naturally the intention to go to work, which was given by 39, 
or 48.1 per cent. Next in importance as a reason was " no milk or 
milk deficient," 33.3 per cent. In the case of 11, or 13.6 per cent, 
it was admitted that milk was present, but no good reason was 
given for not nursing. 

The illness or disability of the mother or child as a reason for not 
nursing was a much more important cause with the mothers at 
home than with the mothers at work. This, however, is what one 
would expect, inasmuch as mothers seriously ill would, of course, 
be unable to go to work. It is not at all unlikely that a similar rea- 
son explains the excess of those reporting no milk or milk deficient 
among the mothers at home. The degree of iU health might result 
in a deficiency of milk and also cause the mother to remain at home, 
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even though the incapacity might not be sufficient to cause it to be 
reported as the main reason for not nursing. 

If the two classes, ^ disinclination of mother ^ and ^ milk present, 
no reason given for not nursing," be regarded as the same, this rea- 
son accounts for 8.7 per cent among the mothers at home and 18.6 
per cent among the mothers at work. 

It is probable that in some of the cases where the mother reported 
no milk or milk deficient, the actual reason for the failure to nurse 
the child was her own ignorance or disinclination. The experience 
of physicians has diown that such reports can not be accepted as 
conclusive, and that in many cases where the mother states that she 
has no milk for her child a fair trial proves the contrary. 

The disinclination of the mother does not appear as an acknowl- 
edged reason of failure to nurse the child save in 5 cases (including 
8 among mothers at home and not nursing at all). It is almost cer* 
tain, however, that this was the real reason in others of the 28 cases 
where milk was present and a more or less unsatisfactory reason for 
not nursing was given. Among these 28 mothers were 11 who later 
went to work. The period which elapsed before their going to work 
in these cases was as follows: Two at two weeks, 1 at three weeks, 4 
at one month, 8 at three months, and 1 at four months. In 8 of 
th«« cases the excuse given was that the mother expected to return 
to work within a short time. It is clear that such a reason can not 
be accepted as expressing the full truth when the return to work was 
postponed one and even two months. In one case where the return 
to work took place in three weeks the excuse frankly given was the 
disinclinati(m of the mother. 

^ Going to work " was given as an excuse or reason for shortening 
the period of nursing in only 40 cases, or 18.4 per cent of the total 
number who nursed only a part of the time or not at all. In these 
cases the breast feeding which was given for a time was discontinued 
because the mother went to work outside the home. In the one case 
where the mother went to work but continued nursing exclusively 
it is clear that the child would be unfavorably affected by the neces- 
sarily infrequent feeding. These cases, it may be noted, constituted 
only 7.9 per cent of the total of 520 for whom information in regard 
to feeding was obtained. The significance of this percentage is in 
the fact that it shows what part of the entire number of children had 
their period of nursing shortened by the fact that the mother went 
to work outside the home. 

CONCLUSION. 

To sum up, then, such conclmnons as clearly appear from the study 
of Fall River experience in regard to the relation of the mother's 
work outside the home after childbirth to the high infant mortality 
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in that city, only 83, or li.4 per cent of all children dying under 1 
year, were found to have been deprived of the mother's care because 
of her going to work. This per cent represents the extent of the pos- 
sible effect of the mother's absence from home. 

But the extent to wRich the nursing of the child was affected by 
the mother's going to work is smaller than even this figure indicates, 
for in only 41 cases, or 7.9 per cent of all, w^as the mother's nursing 
in any way affected by her absence from home, and in the 42 other 
cases she either failed to nurse because of di^ndination or inability, 
or had discontinued nursing for reasons not in any way connected 
with her return to work. 

But while the number and per cent of children affected by the 
mother's absence from home was small, yet the causes of death among 
this number, as compared with the causes among children whose 
mothers remained at home, show strikingly the fatal effect in theso 
few cases of the mother's absence and of the lack of her care and 
nursing. Thus, tlie proportion of deaths from diarrhea, enteritis, 
and gastritis among the children whose motliei^s went to work (62.7 
per cent) was over 80 per cent in excess of that of the children whose 
mothei^ remained at home (34.6 per cent). 

The real significance of this excess will not be fully roalized until 
we recall the figures before given, showing tliat for Fall River as a 
whole the death rate under 1 year from diarrhea, enteritis, and gas- 
tritis was two or three times what it was in many other localities. 

The high infant mortality of Fall Kiver as a whole clearly is not 
due, except in very small part, to the excessive rate among the chil- 
dren of mothers at work outside the home, for the proportion of 
deaths due to diarrhea, enteritis, and gastritis, 38.6 per cent of all, 
for the city as a whole, only falls to 34.6 per cent when the children 
of mothers at home are taken separately. 

What, then, it will be asked, are the causes of the excessive infant 
mortality in Fall River, an excess already seen to be chiefly in the 
deaths due to diarrhea, enteritis, and gastritis? The causes of the 
excessive mortality under 1 j^ear in Fall River among the children 
of mothers at home are to be found in the absence of nursing and in 
the improper feeding and improper care, of which there are many 
examples. The much. higher mortality among the children of the 
mothers who went to work after childbirth is plainly due .chiefly to 
the greater extent of the absence of breast feeding and of the im- 
proper feeding and the additional evil influence of the withdrawal of 
the mother's care. 

Among the mothers at home only 34 per cent of the children were 
nursed exclusively, while 24 per cent were given solid food, and 
for 16 per cent condensed milk was the principal food. Among the 
children of mothers who went to work only 1^ per cent were 
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nursed exclusively, while 40 per cent were pven solid food, and 
for 30.5 per cent condenst»d milk was the principal food. By both 
classes of mothers c<m<len>ed milk was usi»d more generally than 
fresh cow^s milk. In over one-third of the cases where solid food 
was pven its use was hepm during the first weel;. 

The large percentage of artificial feeding was found to be due 
to a considerable extent to deficiency of breast milk, which was much 
more frequent among the mothers at home tluin among those* who 
went to work; but in many cases among the latter this artificial 
feeding was not due to a deficiency of breast milk, nor was it in 
any way a result of the mother^s going to work. 

Tlie cauM» of the excessive infant mortality in Fall Eiver may 
be summed up in a sentence as the mother^s ignorance of proper 
feeding, of proi)er care, and of the simplest requirements of hygiene. 
To this all other causes must be regarded as secondary. 



CHAPTER XIV.— CAUSES OF DEATH AMONG WOMAN 
AND CHILD COTTON-MHJL OPERATIVES. 

This volume, which forms the fourteenth part of the Report on 
the Condition of Woman and Child Wage Earners in the United 
Stat€«s contains the results of a study of the deaths occurring dur- 
ing three years in three typical ootton-manufacturing communities 
of New England. It was undertaken in the belief that — 

Accurate mortality statistics of a given occupation constitute the 
only indisputable evidence as to the healthfulness or unhealthful- 
nesH of that occupation to the persons engaged in it.^ 

The report consists of three main parts — an explanation of the 
methoil of determining the healthfulness of an occupation by means 
of mortality statistics, with an exposition of the advantages inherent 
in this method; an intensive study, for the places and periods 
selected, of death rates and distribution of population among those 
aged 15 to 44; and a more general study of Uie same kind for the 
whole population aged 10 years and over. 

ADVANTAGES OF METHOD OF INVESTIGATION USED. 

There are two pos«:ib]e methods of determining the healthfulness 
of an industry, which may be defined respectively as the inspection 
method and the death*rate method. 

Under the first method a careful in8|)ection is made of as many 
as possible of those engaged in a given induntry* and from the preva- 
lenoe of ill health or disease among them conclusions are drawn as 
to the healthfulness of that pursuit. By the second method the death 
rate among those engaged m a given industry is accurately deter- 
mined for a period sufficiently long to exclude the effect of tem- 
porary disturbances, and from a comparison of this death rate with 
that prevailing in similar age and sex OToups outside of the industry 
conclusions are drawn as to the healthful or unhealthful character 
of the industry.* 

The second method has market! advantages over the first or in- 
s|>ection method. First, it is based on indisputable facts, not on 
controvertible grounds. Thus, at least in the registration areas, in 
a given industry it is possible to establish beyond question that with- 
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in a certain period a specified number of those engaged in the indtis- 
try have died. The inspection method, on the other hand, starting 
with what is more or less a matter of opinion and judgment — the 
statement that at a given date so many of the employees imder con> 
sideration were in poor health — ^brings in a second element of uncer> 
tainty when it attempts to define the degree of ill health existing 
among those affected. 

Secondly, the death rate method is comprehensive, and hence af- 
fords a fairer basis for comparisons than the inspection method, 
which can never be more than partial and limited. In the registra- 
tion areas it is possible to determine all the deaths which have oc- 
curred within a given group during a specified period, but it is ob- 
viously impossible to learn the number of cases of ill health which 
have occurred within the same group during a similar period. An 
inspection can deal with only a fraction of the employees in an in- 
dustry and there is no way of knowing w^hether or not this fraction 
is really typical of the whole group. Even if it were typical, it 
would show only the conditions existing at the particular time when 
the inspection was made, which would not necessarily be at all the 
same as the conditions prevailing throughout a period of yeai*s. 

Third, the death rate method excludes any possibility of bias, in- 
tentional or unconscious, on the part of the investigator, and when 
several investigators are working together, reduces to a minimiun 
the effect of the personal equation. The inspection method is sure 
to deal with a number of border line cases which might be classed on 
either side of whatever line of demarcation has been fixed; whero 
they will be classed depends upon the investigator's personal judg- 
ment, and when several investigators are working together it is ex- 
ceedingly likely that cases of similar character will be included by 
one and cast out by another. By the death-rate method this element 
of confusion is avoided; death means death whether the classifica- 
tion is made by one investigator or by twenty. 

Fourth, any study of the healthfulness of an occupation involves 
a consideration of the factoids which tell against health — the anti- 
longevity factors. Obviously it is easier to isolate these factors and 
gain some idea of their relative importance in a case in which their 
work has been completed than in a case of which it can only be said 
that they have brought about some form of ill health. In the one 
case the completed result of their activity can be seen ; in the other, 
only a partial result, which is not susceptible of definite measure- ^ 
ment. 

Together they have brought about a general condition known as 
ill health, or perhaps some specific condition such as tuberculosis or 
typhoid, but the inspection method affords no way of learning what 
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oitlier the general or the specific condition means in years of life 
sacrificod or industrial efficiency lost. 

Hut when it ih stated that a given number of individuals of adesi^- 
nated n^' ha\o died, it is evident that each one of them has suffered 
the gn'utest total physical injury to which any individual of that 
age is susceptible, 'fhe factors which have produced death at the 
s|H*<*iHe<l age undoubtedly differ widely from case to case in number, 
in identity, and in individual harmfulness, but in every case their 
conibine<i effect has be€>n the same — death within a specified ago 
period. Knowing, therefore, their combined effect, it becomes pos- 
sibh* to determine with some degree of accuracy the relative degree 
of harmfulness of each factor.* 

SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION. 

Three cities — Fall River, Mass., Manchester, N. H., and Paw- 
turk(*t, U. I. — were selwted for study partly because they were pre- 
dominantly cotton-manufacturing communities and partly because 
the number of cott<m-miIl oi)eratives found in them — about one- 
sixth of the cotton-mill oiH'ratives of the whole country — is large 
enough to be considered as typical of conditions among the em- 
ploye*»s of tlie industry generally. 

The investigation covered a period of three years, 1905, 19(M, 
and 11K)7. The official re<-oi-d of every death of an individual aged 
10 years and over was first copied, after which a visit was made to 
the place at which he had died, and relati%'es or friends were ques- 
tioned as to details not given in the official certificate. Also the 
statement of the death c^ertificflte as to the decedent's occupation 
was verified or airriM-ted. Corrections were fiXMjUcntly necessary. 

Tlie rcconled nunilnT of female operative deredents in Fall Kiver 
for the thn*e-y«Mir |K*ri(Kl was 171. Of theM*, one-M»venth, or '24, 
were found not to have l)een cotton oi>erativ«»s, while 1.V2 who were 
rooordiMl ns having other or no occupations were really cotton opt^ra- 
tives. The corrected nunilier <)f female o|H»rative decedents, thert*- 
foix», was *Jl^t>; tliat is, the group as rt^corded was too siuall by 1*J^.' 

Throughout this study the term "^cotton operativeB*^ b used to 
mean only those persons whose work had bt*en such aa to expoNs 
ttiem for many hours daily to the proci^sses or hygienic eonditiona 
|ieculiar t4> a mill that manufactures cotton wadding, yarn, thread, 
or cloth* Ot&ce clerkK> for instance^ were not included, nor were 
engineers, lin*nien, watchmen, and yardmen, none of thene being in 
anywise affected by conditions peculiar to cotton manufacturing. 
The term ^cotton operative^ was still further restricted by limit- 
ing it to those who were either working in a cotton mill at the time 
of death or who had left it not more than two years before. 
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MORTALITY IN AGE GROUP 15 TO 44 YEARS. 

This group was selected for intensive study for three reasons : 

First, the massing of cotton operatives within its limits renders 
its selection desirab^ in order that the comparisons between opera- 
tives and nonoperatives may be valid; second, this is the period in 
which tuberculosis is most fatally active, and, since tuberculosis is 
the most important cause of death among female operatives, this 
age group is especially suitable for detailed study in an investigation 
into the causes of death among female operatives; and, third, the 
freedom of the group from the complications of either infancy or 
age renders it possible to trace the effect of a given cause upon 
death rates far more easily than can be done in the higher age 
groups, in which the influence of advancing years seriously affects 
the mortality.^ 

Concerning the first of the above reasons it is to be noted that 85 
per cent of the whole operative population of the three cities studied 
was found within the limits of this age group, while as to the second, 
three- fourths (76 per cent) of the total deaths from tuberculous 
occurring in Fall River during the three-year period were of persons 
aged from 15 to 44 years. 

RELATIVE DEATH RATES OF OPERATIVES AND NONOPERATIVES* 

ALL CAUSES. 

A detailed study is given of the mortality and of the distribution 
of the population in each of the component five-year age groups 
making up this period. As a result several facts appear to be clearly 
established. 

First, in the population as a whole the male death rate shows a 
slight excess over the female alike from tuberculous and nontubercu- 
lous causes. The only exception to this is in Fall River, where for 
the three-year period the female death rate from nontuberculous 
causes shows a slight excess over the male. 

But among the operatives the situation exactly reverses that 
prevailing among the general population. Female operatives show 
a uniform and marked excess in death rates over the male operatives, 
the only exception to this condition appearing in the figures of the 
three cities for one year, where the male operative death rate from 
all causes combined shows a slight excess over the corresponding 
female rate. Moreover the death rate of the female operatives is 
very much higher than that of female nonoperatives. This is true 
of both Fall River and the three cities for the one year and thA 
three year period, and for every one of the component five-year age 
groups, excepting only the group aged 15 to 19 years. Among the 
members of this age group in the three cities combined for the one- 

^Vol. XIV, Causes of Death Among Woman and Child Cotton-Mill Operatives, p. 55. 
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year period, the death rate of the nonopcrative femalcfi was 4.17 
against 4.02 for the operative feinale& Elsewhere the excess of the 
operative rate was often very marked. Thus, in the three cities for 
the group aged 20 to 24 years the death rate of the female operatives 
was over twice that of the nonoperatives, 7.08 to 8.58, and in the 
group aged 35 to 89 years in Fall River for three years the operative 
rate was 11.57 against a nonopcrative rate of 5.90. 

In order to present a comprehensive view of the variations within 
the 30-year age group, 15 to 44, and in order also to show the rela- 
tion between those in this group and in the whole population aged 
10 years and over, several tables have been prepared giving the lead- 
ing facts for Fall River in condensed form. The first shows the 
general distribution of the population and of the deaths, together 
with a comparison of tlie death rates for operatives and nonopera- 
tives in each 5-year age group. 

NUMBKR AND PER CKNT Of OPKRATIVK8 AND Of NON0PERATIVR8, AND PER CENT 
OF TOTAL DKATU8 OP IIALKS AND OF KKMALKS IN KACU 5-YRAR OROl'P. AND 
DEATH RATK8 PER 1,000 OF OPERATIVES AND NONO PER ATIVBS, FALL RIVER. 1«M 
TO 1907. 
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This table brings out very clearly the massing of the female opera- 
tives in the earlier age groups, where the death rates are normally 
low. Practically 50 per cent of the female operatives are found in 
the two groups aged 15 to 19 and 20 to 24 years, while only 18.2 per 
cent of the female nonoperatives are found m these age groups. Tnis 
relative usefulness of the operatives greatly increases the impressive- 
ness of their high death rate. Of the female operative deaths 82.1 
per cent occur between 15 and 25, during which period only 4.2 per 
cent of the female nonoperative deaths occur. 

Comparing the death rates per 1,000 of oi)€ratives and nonopera- 
tives it will be seen that the greatest excess among the males, 37.1 
per cent, is in the 15 to 19 year group. The importance of this gi-oup 
is indicated by the fact that it contains over one-sixth of all the 
male operatives. In the almost equally important group, 20 to 24 
years, the excess is only 18.4 per cent, while in the other groups — 
except 10 to 14 years, which is not important for operatives—the 
excess in death rate is either on the side of the nonoperatives or is 
not important. 

Comparing the death rates per 1,000 of female operatives and non- 
operatives, the greatest excess, 96.1 per cent, appears in the 35 to 39 
year group, which contains approximately one-twelfth ' of all the 
female operatives. In the age group 40 to 44 the excess in the opera- 
tive rate is 91.5 per cent, but the group is numerically less important, 
constituting only 5.8 per cent of all female operatives. In the most 
important age group, 20 to 24, which contains 25.1 per cent of all 
female operatives, the excess in the operative death rate is 85 per cent, 
and in the next most important group, 15 to 19 years, containing 
24.6 per cent of the female operatives, the excess is ^2.3 per cent. 

The exceedingly large excess in the death rates of operatives over 
nonoperatives among the young workers (15 to 19 years) must be 
considered especially significant, for these groups contain large num- 
bers and represent a comparison of boys and girls who have been 
employed an average of two or three years with boys and girls of 
equal age, probably the greater pai-t of whom had not been employed 
as wage earners. 

Among male operatives the massing in the lower age groups is 
by no means so pronounced as among female operatives. One-third 
of the male operatives, however, as against aoout one-fifth of the 
nonoperatives, are found between 15 and 25, and 22.2 |)er cent of 
the operative deaths, as compared with 5.4 per cent of the non- 
operative, occur between tlxese ages. 

RELATIVE MORTALITY OF OPERATIVES AND NONOPERATIVES 

FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 

The varying importance of. tuberculosis as a cause of death among 
males and females, operatives and nonoperatives, and in the various 
age groups is readily seen when a comparison is made of the per 
cent of total deaths due to that cause. Such a comparison is made 
in the following table, the five-year age groups being used as in the 
table which has preceded. 
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Tlio foro/joinp tabic shows not only the givator iniportnnn* of 
ttiltorrulosis among operatives, but the Velntive diminution in its im- 
poKance as a cuiim* uf death in the higlier age groups wliere other 
causes are increasingly destructive. Botli male and female operatives 
sliow a gn»ater n»hilive mortality from tuliercuhitiis than nonoiH»ra- 
ti\(»s, but the difference is much greater among females than among 
mah*H. Among female nonojieratives it will Im noteil that the high- 
e>t proportions of tulK'rculoiis <lcaths are found in the age groiii>4 
15 t<> 1S> and 20 to 1^1, although such deaths are fewer than in the 
next two groui>H» the reason U^ing, of course, that other deaths are 
numerous at these early ag(*«t. Among the female o|H»ratives of the 
same ages, deatlis from other causes are much more numerous, and 
c<m8e<)uentlyf though the titlierculous deaths arc twia* or more than 
twice as numerous as anxmg nonoperativ(*s, the |>erceiitage they form 
of the total deaths is liy no means pro(>ortionately givater.* 



> Vol. XIV. 4'AtiM»« of liMtb Amnnc W»iBin tad Cblld i*ulton Mill 4>|irratl«e«. pp 7>» 71 
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RELATIVE DEATH RATES FROM TUBERCULOSIS OF OPERATIVfiS 

AND NONOPERATIVES. 

If instead of comparing the death rate from all causes the death 
rate from tuberculosis alone be considered, the excess of the female 
operative over the female nonoperative rate is enormous. For the 
whole group aged 15 to 44 years the operative excess in Fall River 
was 160 per cent, and in the component five-year age groups the 
operative excess ranged from 103 per cent among those aged 15 to 
19 years to 922 per cent among those aged 40 to 44 years. The fol- 
lowing table presents briefly the situation in regard to operative 
and nonoperative death rates in Fall River during the period 
covered : 



COMPARISON OF DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 15 TO 44 YEARS OF OPERA- 
TIVES AND NONOPERATIVES, BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS, FALL RIVER, 1906 TO 1907. 





Tnbercoloas. 


Nontahercalons. 


AllOSOSSB. 


Age groap. 


Death rate 
per 1,000. 


Percent 
of excess 
of opera- 
tive 
over non- 
operative 
death 
rate. 


Death rate 
per 1,000. 


Percent 
of excess 
of opera- 
tive 
over non- 
operative 

death 

rate. 


Death rate 
per 1,000. 


Peront 

OfeZOMB 

overnoD- 

operativo 

Ueath 

rate. 




Opera- 
tives. 


Non- 

opera* 

tives. 


Opera- 
tives. 


Non- 
opera- 
tives. 


Oper»* 
tfvea. 


NCD- 

oper»- 
Uves. 


MAXJEfl. 

15 to 10 


1.00 
2.61 
L57 
4.46 
8.05 
3.20 


0.93 
1.39 
1.45 
3.36 
8.99 
1.52 


72 
88 

8 

83 

-24 

111 


8.04 
2.61 
2.56 
4.24 
2.62 
4.00 


1.55 
8.02 
8.02 
6.10 
7.70 
8.47 


96 
-14 
-15 
. -17 
-66 
-58 


464 
5.22 
4.13 
8.70 
5.67 
7.20 


2.48 
441 
447 
8.46 
11.69 
9.99 


87 


20 to 24 


18 


25 to 20 


— 8 


aoto34 


3 


a5toa9 


—93 


40 to 44 


—28 






Total, 15 to 44... 


X63 


2.04 


29 


8.11 


4.44 


-30 


5.74 


6.48 


-11 




2.23 
2.51 
4.53 
4.91 
3.86 
2.35 


MO 
.99 
1.71 
2.19 
1.00 
.23 


103 
154 
165 
124 
286 
922 


2.68 
3.17 
8.13 
6.39 
7.71 
12.22 


1.75 
2.08 
8.69 
4.90 
4.90 
7.38 


58 
52 
-15 
30 
57 
66 


4.91 

&68 

7.66 

11.30 

11.57 

14.57 


2.85 
3.07 
5.40 
7.00 
5i90 
7.61 




15 to 19 


72 


20 to 24 


85 


25 to 29 


42 


30 to 34 


59 


35 to 39 


98 


40 to 44 


91 






Total, 15 to 44... 


3.20 


1.23 


160 


4.43 


4.08 


9 


7.63 


5.31 


44 



The above table shows the variations in the death rates for the 
5-year groups which are hidden when the whole period of 80 years 
is considered as a unit. This effect is most liable to lead to mis- 
interpretations in the death rates for male operatives and nonopera- 
tives from all causes. In three of the 6-year groups the operative 
exceeds the nonoperative rate, while in the other three the situation 
is reversed; the rate for the whole period is greater among non- 
operatives than among operatives. 

But when the causes of deaths are considered among the males, it 
is seen that the death rate per 1,000 from tuberculosis among opera- 
tives exceeds that among the nonoperatives, save in one age group, 
35 to 39. The excess was most marked in the age group 40 to 44 and 
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in Uie younger age groups, 20 to 24 and 15 to 19. Quite the opposdte 
18 shown in a comparison of death rates from nontuberculous causes, 
here, save in one age group, 15 to 19 years, the excess being uniformly 
on the side of the nonoperati\'es. 

For the female operatives the death rate per 1,000 is in all ffroups 
and classes save one (nontuberculous deaths, 25 to 29 years) fan^ely 
in excess of that for female nonoperatives. The rates, however, from 
tuberculosis show an extraordinary excess. Thus, in the imi>ortant 
age groups, 15 to 19, 20 to 24, and 25 to 29, the excess in tlie tuber- 
culous rate for female operatives is, respectively, 102.7, 153.5, and 
1C4.9. The rates from nontuberculous causes are in the most im- 
portant age groups, 15 to 19 and 20 to 24, over 50 per cent in excess 
of those for nono{)eratives. In considering the period 15 to 44 years 
as a whole, Uie massing of operatives in the youngest groups, where 
deatli rates would normally oe low, must always be borne in mind* 
Were operatives, and especially female operatives, equally dis- 
tributed amonff the age groups, U)e excess oi the operative over the 
nonoi)orative death rate among females would !« even fi^reater than 
it is now and the nonoperative excess among males might disapi)ear 
altogether.* 

GROUNDS FOR BEUEVING OPERATIVE WORK INJURIOUS TO 

FEMALES. 

In view of the facts (1) that in the general population the female 
death rate is lower than the male; (2) that among operatives the 
female death rate is higher than the male; (3) that the death rate 
of female operatives is uniformly higher than that of female non- 
operatives; and (4) that this difference becomes enormous in the 
case of death rates fn)in tuberculosis, the conclusion seems justi6ed 
that operative work is injurious to females, rendering them especially 
susceptible to tulierculosis. 

Whether the harmful effects of operative work are greater than 
those of other industrial employments, and whether they inhere in 
cotton textile work as a whole or are due to certain occupations car- 
ried on within the mills, are questions for further invchti^ations to 
answ*er. This has establi^he<l the fact of the high mortality among 
female cotton operatives and of their si)e(*ial suK^eptibility to tulier- 
culosis.* 

MORTAUTT BY RACE. 

The population of the three cities studie<l was classifie<l in five 
race groups: American, English, French Canadian, Irish, and other 
races. A comparison of the proportion which each of these groups 
furnished of Uie population and of the deaths sliowed that the Irish 
everywhere and for each period furnished a much larger percentage 
of the deaths than they did of the population, and Uiis disproportion 
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CBpedaDy laikH l ia tile dndis frm tobflmiki6i& The Amer- 
and the KngiiA Boviwre rcarlwd die propcMtion of deaths whidi 
their iipicam totioa m the popolatmi would juatifT, bot came nearest 
t'> it in the deaths from nonmbeimloiis causes. The French Cana- 
dians and the ^ other rMes** both kept xery near tibeir population 
quota of deaths, the French rising a little above and the ^ other 
raees^ falling a little belov iL The rdatirdj large nomber of Iridi 
deaths can not be ascribed to any one age. sex* or occapatian groap, 
but must be considered characteristic of the nee as a whole. 

Americans exhibited less sosoq>tibilitT to tuberculosis thnn any 
of the other races, showing cmly one-half the average mortality of 
all the races from this cause; then come the Englidi with only two- 
thirds of the average mortality from tobercoloas; then the group of 
^ other raoes,*^ among whom it approadies vety doGely the average, 
but falls a trifle below; then the French Canadians, among whom 
also it comes very close to the average, bot rises a trifle abo^e it; and 
last of all the Irish, among whom it rises to almost doable the rate 
for all races combined. 

RELATTYE DfPOBTANCE OF DIFFERENT CAUSES OF DEATC. 

By far the most important cause of death in the age group 15 to 
44 was tuberculosis, which was responsible for 1 death out of every 
S, while the next most prevalent cause ^ Respiratory diseases other 
than tuberculosis,^ accounted for only 1 death out of every 8. Among 
operative deaths approximately 1 out of 2 were due to tubereulosis, 
and among nonoperative deaths approximately 1 out of 4. Tuber- 
culosis and the other respiratory diseases combined are resp<msible 
f rir nearly half the total deaths in this age group ; among operatives 
they account for 3 out of every 5 deaths; and amcmg nonoperatives 
for 2 out of 5 deaths. 

Next in importance to the respiratory diseases as a cause of death 
comcK for males accident or violence, which accounts for 1 in every 
10 male deaths, and for females parturition, which accounts for 
precisely the same proportion of female deaths, 1 in 10. 

This by no means fairly represents the hazards of childbirth, since 
not all females within these age limits were married, and not all who 
were married had been parturient. Twenty-four tuberculous deaths 
hud occurred with childbirth as a complication; if these were 
cotinted among the deaths from parturition it would make that cause 
resnonHible for 1 out of every 7 female deaths in this age group in 
Fall River; i. e., parturition would rank second only to tuberculosis 
in importance. As regards race, the Irish, both operatives and non- 
oi>erative8, showed a lower proportion of deaths from this cause 
than prevailed among the non-Trish.^ 

* Vol XIV, Cauioa of Dcatb Amooff Woman and Child Cotton-MiU OpormUTes, p. 87. 
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Fourth in imporUnoe for both sexes comes nephritis, which is 
reiJi)onsibIo for 1 death in every 12. If the matter of race be 
ifrnored tliis proportion is aknost uniform throughout tiie various 
sex and occupation classes. Prom the 8tand|>oint of race, however, 
the Irisli show a remarkable variation ; among them nephritis holds 
the position held by nontuberculoiis resi)initory diseases among 
the population in general — that is, it ranks next to tuberculosis in 
importance as a cause of deatli. Among tlie Irish in Fall Kiver 
during the three years studied it was tiie officially certified cause of 
1 death out of every 7 or 8 (according to the sex and occupation 
group) which occurred, while among the non-Irish only 1 in every 
^M decedents was officially certified as having died from nephritia 

These catises account for well over tliree-fiftlis of the total deaths 
in the 15 to 44 age group, the remaining deaths being due to a 
variety of diseases, no one of which conspicuously exceeded the 
others in harmfulness. The two important points established by 
the istudy of this age group are the excess in the death rates of op- 
eratives as compared with nonoperatives, especially in the ease 
of females, and the prominence of tuberculosis as a cause of death 
in this period which should be of full physical vigor and which 
includes the years of greatest industrial importance. 

MORTALITY IN THE POPULATION AGED 10 YEARS AND 

OVER. 

In this section a careful study is made first of the mortality from 
tuberculosis and then of mortality from nontuberculous causes, 
and a number of possibly contributory causes of death are con- 
sidered. 

The study of tuberculosis shows much the same results as the 
fnme study for the nge group 15 to 44. In Imth groups tuberculosis 
is the moKt important single cause of death and in both it is far 
more destnicti^e to operatives than to nonoperatives. 

Tlie fact tliat o|)enitives almost without exception in each locality 
nnd in the various sge, Hex« nnd race fn^U|>s show such an undue 
proportion of deatlui from tuberculosis is alnnist conclusive proof of 
a causal connecticm between o|>erative work and tlie disease. The 
coincidenrt« between work in the cotton mills and a death rate from 
tuberculosis higher than that of a corres|>onding cinss of nonopera- 
tives would not be found in so many and such diverse groups were it a 
mere coincidence. It seenih hardly o|>en to question that operative 
work prediK|>oses to tiil)ercnlohi8 and that iU effect in this dinvtion 
is greater among females than among males.* 

* V*l XIV, r«oft'« ot Ih-ntk Anuof Womaa sad Child rotloo MIU Oprr«rtr<>«. p M4 
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SUGGESTED EXPLANATIONS OF HIGH DEATH RATE OF OPER- 

ATIVES FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 

Several possible explanations of the high death rate of operatives 
from tuberculosis are considered, such as the migratory habits of 
operatives which, it is sometimes claimed, bring many tilready 
stricken with the disease into the leading cotton-mill towns to die 
and thus increase the death rates by the addition of those who 
should be classed as nonresidents; the number of foreigners in the 
mills and their undue susceptibility to tuberculosis; and the overlarge 
families of cotton operatives, which being out of all proportion to 
the father^ earnings, are necessarily undernourished and therefore 
prone to. disease. 

As to the first theory, the facts were altogether against it. The 
closest inquiry brought to light only three cases among the tuber- 
culous operative decedents in which the operative had lived in the 
given city for so short a period before his death that it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose he had developed the disease elsewhere. On the 
other hand, it was a common matter to be told of former operatives 
who having reached an advanced stage of tuberculosis had gone back 
to their childhood home to die, so that apparently the operative death 
rate of the cities studied is lower, not higher, than the facts would 
warrant. No evidence could be foimd that the foreign mill workers 
were markedly more susceptible to tuberculosis than the native bom. 
It was even less possible to find any support for the idea that the over- 
large families of the operatives were responsible for the situation. 

Considering first the males, it appears that only a little over half 
of the operative decedents had ever had children and that those who 
had become fathers had averaged only a trifle over four children 
apiece. Moreover, of these four children on an average one had died 
in each family, so that the average number of living children per 
decedent was only three. These averages are not only small, consid- 
ered by themselves, but are smaller than the corresponding averages 
for tuberculous nonoperatives. ♦ * ♦ Turning to the female 
operative decedents, it appears that less than half of them had ever 
been mothers, and that those who had been averaged onlv 3.1 chil- 
dren apiece. Moreover, on an average, one child in eacn of these 
families had died, leaving on an average less than two surviving chil- 
dren for each operative decedent mother. Here, as among the males, 
there is no justification for ascribing the high operative death rate to 
the effect oi large families.^ 

A study was made of the length of time during which tuberculous 
decedents were known to have suffered from the disease. Over a 
fourth (27.6 per cent) of the male and nearly a third (30.9 per cent) 
of the female tuberculous decedents Were admitted by their relatives 

^Vol. Xrv, Causes of Death Among Woman and Child Cotton-MIIl OperatlTes, pp. 
161, 162. 
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to have bad tuberculofiis for two years or more before their death. 
This means that a considerable number must have kept on at their 
work in the mills for a year or more after the disease was establiHlied. 
Since tuberculosis is eminently a communicable disease, and since few 
sufferers from it take the precautions which render their presence 
safe to othei*s, it is highly probable that many of these tulierculous 
decedents had been persistent sources of infection for the other work- 
ers within the same mill room. 

A tentative effort was made to determine whether the high opera- 
tive mortality from tuberculosis could be attributed to any special 
occupation within the mills, but the results were rather unsatisfac- 
tory. The female card-room workers showed a higher death rate 
from tulx^rculosis than that which prevailed among female operatives 
generally, but the data available concerning the age and race dis- 
tribution of the operative i>opulation wci*e not sufficient to show 
whether this was an accidental or a causal connection. It is worth 
noticing, however, that the card room is the dustiest of the rooms in 
which women are employed, and is usually also the darkest. A fur- 
ther intensive study of the death hazards of the particular occupa- 
tions is now being made. 

CONCLUSION. 

A numl>er of other possible factors in the death rate are consid- 
ered, such as intemperance, the special hazard of married women, the 
effect of early marriage, effect of tubeixulous kindred and relatives, 
sanitary condition of the decedent^s dwelling place, and the like, but 
a lack of sufficient data respecting the population made it impossible 
to reach satisfactory ctmclusions. The report may l)e taken as having 
definitely estub]islie<l the higher mortality of cotton-mill operatives 
as conipannl with nonoperativos, csi>ecially in the case of women, and 
also as having demonstrated that operatives are peculiarly suscepti- 
ble t4> tuWrrulosis. Also, it shows the urgent nee<l for further in- 
vestigations to solve many problems which the present investigation 
has brought to light 



CHAPTER XV.— THE RELATION BETWEEN OCCU- 
PATION AND CRIMINALITY AMONG WOMEN. 

This study was undertaken for the purpose of discovering whether 
the widening of the industrial sphere of women, which became so 
noticeable in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and is still 
in progress, has had any discoverable effect in developing antisocial 
tendencies among them, and if so, whether such increase could be 
ascril)ed to any 8i)ecific occupations or must be assigned to the gen- 
eral fact of their transfer from their traditional pursuits, nuiinly 
carried on within the home, to the field of competitive industry 
outside. It consists of two parts — a study of something over 3,000 
women who had violated the law and were found under sentence 
during the period covered and a general discussion of immorality 
among women. 

STUDY OF FEMALE OFFENDERS. 

The study of the first part was confined to regions in which good 
official records gave a basis of facts concerning the offenders, and 
to this minimum of information was added what could be obtained 
by investigation among those familiar with each woman^s history. 
Those studied were distributed as follows: 

MamnchiineCtfi 1»23 

Now Yort WO 

New JorHejr 7S4 

Ohio 2aa 

Indltiiitt . . 209 

niliiolfi 144 

ToUl - 3,229 

Those figures show nothing as to the relative numl)er of women 
offenders in the various States, as they represent only those for whom 
it was possible to secure definite information as to industrial status. 
Tn Massachusetts only those women under sentence at the time of 
the visit of investigation were taken, the nunilier thus 9e<Mire<l 
amounting to about one-third of the total numlier sentenced an- 
nually. Elsewhere the inquiry took in those who had been under 
sentence during the year preceding the visit of investigation. State, 

county, and municipal institutions alike were visited. 

979 
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AGE, EDUCATION, AND OFFENSES. 

Although the report deals mainly with the industrial distribution 
of the women considered, other points are included. The age group- 
ing differs from that which is regarded as typical in that the pro- 
portion of cases above and below 30 years old is almost identical 
(50.5 per cent under 30, 49.6 per cent 30 or over), while ordinarily 
the period from 15 to 30 years is looked upon as preeminently the 
criminal age. When, however, the women who were sentenced for 
intoxication are omitted, the remaining group shows 62.8 per cent 
under 30 to 37.2 per cent 30 years or over, an alteration of the former 
proportion wlijch shows very strikingly that intemperance, at least 
to the degree which leads to arrest, is distinctly a fault of the older 
women. As the places studied included several in which intemper- 
ance is looked upon with marked disfavor and very generally pun- 
ished, it is easy to see why the age level for the whole group is high. 

The women studied were for the most part misdemeanants rather 
than criminals. Their distribution by offense stood as follows: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DELINQUENTS GUILTY OF SPECIFIED OFFENSES 

AMONG WOMEN STUDIED. 



Offense. 



Percent. 




Minor offenses against property. . 
Serious offenses against property 
Minor offenses against cnastitv. . 
Serious offenses against chastity. 

Offenses against the person 

Miscellaneous offenses 

Incorrlglhlllty 

Intoxication 

Disorderly conduct 

Total 



For the most part the women had but little education. Four- 
fifths claimed the ability to read and write, but in many cases thd 
claim could hardly have been substantiated; few went further than 
this. Nearly two-fifths iof the whole group (38.9 per cent) were sin- 
gle, the proportion varying considerably according to the offense. 
The unmarried showed an excess among those sentenced for minor 
offenses against chastity and for incorrigibility (54.79 per cent in 
the first, 95.48 per cent in the second case being single), but else- 
where the married women lead. The racial distribution of the of- 
fenders is not touched upon, owing to the impossibility of securing 
data as to the racial distribution of the general population, without 
which no reliable conclusions could be drawn from these figures. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The occupations of the offenders, which are taken up in detail, 
represent a wide range, running through the traditional pursmts of 
women and the newer occupations in great variety. Something 
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over one-fourth (28.81 per cent) came directly from their own 
homes, having had no outside pursuita Over one-half (52.40 per 
cent) came from such traditional pursuits of women as domestic 
service, laundry work, and the like. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION OP OCCUPATIONS AMONG 

OFFENDERS. 

To test the relative importance of the newer occupations as feeders 
for the stream of female offenders, all those not known to have a 
gainful occupation were omitted from consideration, the remainder 
grouped according to their callings, and the results compared with 
the census figures showing the oiTupational distribution of women 
at work. This gives the following table: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF DRUNQUENT WOMEN FROM CERTAIN PURSUITS, AND 
PERCENTAOE OF TOTAL WOMEN WAGE EARNERS ENGAGED IN SAME PURSUITS. 



OoenpsUon. 



— FaT 



D«Uiiqu«nts. 



Numb«r. 



Percent. 



fiooMMtlc umI p«noaftl Mnrim: 

IkMutlinf-lioa** k««p«r« 

nalnlnwwv^ and iiMniourtiiU. 

L«undr«n. m 

Kuraw aiwl inldwivm 

8«nruit» AOd walUn 



s 

99 

l,3M) 



Total In dom«iUc and p«nonal Mnrlca. 

M«miNrturlnK and ncchanlnU purtuiLn 

M i t vll jntnus I 

I'rufmtKsfiaJ 

TraiU and tnuiffporuuoo 

Unknown 



Tout. 



xr7 

7 
13 
IWV 
29 

I.06J 



1.21 

.15 

A. Oft 

.76 

70 JU 



.« 
3 .11 

unno 



Vmemt at 
total 



and over 

Mtracvd In 

orrup^ 

Uon.i 



I.J 



34.1 

40.4 
34.11 



10.0 



I Tw«irth r«inu«. 8t*tUti(^ of Wom«n at Work. tVio. p. 3i. 

• Thwo workan w«ni •» Mmttarod Uut compariwm witn tbo raonn Airtiro* h dUArtilt. 



SMALL REPRESENTATION FROM NEWER PURSUITS. 



To avoid any error which might arise from the fact that the 
census figures are for the Union as a whole, while the offenders were 
taken only from certain StatoH, himilar compariscms are made for 
limited areas — the cities of Cleveland, Paterson, &nd Rochester, and 
the State of Massachusetts. Tlie results of these various compari- 
scms do not differ materially from those of the first. Very generally 
it appears that — 

Bv far the greater number of women gainfully employed who had 
reaclied the prisons and penitentiaries came there from the pursuits 
which have for generations been recognized as peculiarly women^s 
work, and that the newer industries opened to them in the last thiKy 
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years furnish ver^ much less than their proportion. Wherever the 
occupational distribution of these offenders is studied, whether as »n 
undivided group, in single cities under varying industrial conditions, 
or in one of the largest manufacturing States of the Union^ the gen- 
eral situation is found to be the same; the wage-earning domesrtic 
pursuits ^ve far more, the manufacturing and commercial pursuits 
far less, than their proportion of offenders. From place to place the 
relative propoilions vary slightly, but the fact remains unchanged.^ 

Two possible criticisms of the validity of these results are con- 
sidered: First, that women from better positions, wishing to hide 
the fact of their fall, may call themselves servants when they really 
come from some other pursuit, and, second, that women from other 
kinds of work as they lose on their downward way the self-control 
and outward respectability demanded in most of the newer occupa- 
tions may fall back into domestic service, thus clouding it with the 
failures due to some other vocation. 

As to the first point, no such tendency was discoverable, either in 
the experience of the investigators or in the detailed records of some- 
thing over 600 women for whom the full industrial history was se- 
cured. As to the second, a movement between the great industrial 
groups was clearly indicated in these same detailed histories, 27 
women who began in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and 4 
who began in trades and transportation being found, at the time of 
their latest arrest, in domestic and personal service. But meanwhile 
a similar movement away from this latter occupation group was tak- 
ing place ; 89 women who had begun their industrial life there had 
left it before the time of their latest arrest, and the group in which 
247 began showed but 212 members when these facts were collected. 
The general movement for all these women was not so much from 
one industry group to another among the gainful occupations as it 
was from gainful to nongainful pursuits. The extent of this move- 
ment is indicated by the fact that while 74 per cent of these women 
had at some time been gainfully employed, but 53.7 per cent of them 
;were so employed at the time of their latest arrest. There seems no 
reason, therefore, to suppose that the figures showing the number of 
offenders from domestic and personal service have been unduly 
weighted. 

f Statistically it may be considered certain that if there has been 
any proportionate increase in the amount of criminality among 
women since the opening up of these newer occupations^ it is not due 
to the occupations. The prison population is not recruited from the 
ranks of the saleswomen, the clerks and stenographers, the packers 
and shippers, and telegraph and telephone operators who have in* 
creased so rapidly withm the past few decades.' 

^Vol. XV, Relation Between Occupation and Crtmlnallty of Womea. p. 41. 
'Idem, p. 53. 
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APPARENT DECREASE IN NUMBER OF FEMALE OFFENDERS. 

But there is considerable reason for believing that there has been 
no such increase, but that, on the contrary, women are becoming 
more, not less, law-abiding. The testimony of the prison officials 
consulted during the investigation was unanimous on this point: 
all declared that instead of increasing, criminality among women is 
becoming less common, and that the numl)er of female prisoners has 
shown a marked decivase within the last 20 to 30 years. The United 
States census showed the same thing,* and wherever reliable statistics 
could be obtained a diminution in the number of female prisoners 
was found. 

The objection that this decrease may be due to tiding, instead of 
imprisonment, other methods of punishment, such as fines, proba- 
tion, etc, can not be fully answered, but some test of its validity 
may be made for Massachusetts, which publishes very full data con- 
cerning arrests as well as sentences;. From these it appears that the 
number of women arrested in that State ihcreased from 0,G4G in 
1806 to 10,457 in 1907, the last year for which the statistics were 
available at the time of the investigation. Meanwhile the female 
population aged 14 years* and over of tlie State increased from 
975,578 in 1895 to 1,168,800 in 1905. In 1890 the numl>er of arrests 
formed a ratio of 0.988 to the female population; in 1&07 it was 
0.891, showing that the number of arrests hud not kept pace with the 
growth of the i>opulation. As the number of arrests is not affect^nl 
by changes in the method of punishing those found guilty, this 
seems to indicate pretty clearly that in Massachusetts at least the 
relative numlier of female offenders has l)een actually as well us 
apparently diminishing. 

RELATION BETWEEN OCCUPATIONS AND OFFENDERS. 

But it does not follow that l>ecause the newer occupations can not 
Ik* held res|)onsible for any increase of antisocial tendencies among 
women no conne<*tion exists lietw<H»n occupation an<l such tend- 
encies. Tlie investigation s<H>ms to sliow that there is such a con- 
nection, but that it lies back of the industrial experience iU^lf, in the 
f|ualitii*s which lead a wonuin into one kind of work rather than 
onother. A stutiy of the >\<iiiicn found in confinement shows that 
while accidental and occa>ional offenders may come from any cla.vs 
and while a few pmfcssional criminals are bright and forceful 
w«>men, the great majority were incapable ami inefficient, ** low-grade 
women who are in the main une<lucated mentally and untrained in- 

* H'wvifll Iln»rf. I*ri«nn«»ri ami Jurraltr l*rUiiqiteota la InatUsUom, IfNM, p. 14. 
*T1m mrnmtu giwm abov* arr for vasaa owr 16^ 
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dustrially and undeveloped morally." They have little self-control, 
little power of sustained application, and no idea of consistent, puF« 
posef ul effort toward a desired end. For the most part they would 
be quite incapable of securing a position in a factory of the better 
class, or an office or store, or of holding such a position if they once 
got it. They are found in the lower grades of factory work and in 
the ranks of domestic and personal service simply because these 
occupations afford an opening for the poorest kinds of unskilled 
work. Some kinds of domestic service, of course, demand a high 
degree of both skill and training, but in general it is not from these 
that the offender comes. 

They come from the ranks of domestic and personal service and 
from nousekeeping, not because these occupations necessarily lead 
women into conflict with the laws, but because they are the chief pur- 
suits open to the kind of women likely to come into conflict with 
the law^s, and also because these occupations have in themselves but 
few restrainmg influences for such women. 

The newer occupations, on the other hand, show far less than 
their proportion of female offenders, because they attract the better 
grade of workers and because they exercise upon these women several 
restraining influences. ♦ ♦ ♦ The relation between occupation 
and lawlessness is not directly causal ; it lies deeper in the demand a 
given occupation makes for intelligence and character in its workers. 
The newer occupations make such demand, and hence the small pro- 
portion of offenders from their ranks. In the main, women do not 
offend against the laws because they are engaged in domestic and 
personal service, but the offenders '^ho have teen engaged in such 
work are the kind who would be likely to offend wherever they might 
be placed ; they do not refrain from lawbreaking because they are 
engaged in commerce or transportation, but the women capable of 
following such occupations are the kind who are least likely to break 
the law.^ 

IMMORALITY AND OCCUPATION. 

No systematic investigation of immorality was attempted, but it 
is so closely connected with lawlessness that considerable information 
concerning it was gained incidentally and this was later supplement- 
ed by an inquiry among rescue homes and refuges, rescue workers, 
and social workers of whatever kind who devote themselves to this 
particular subject. The special purpose of this inquiry was to see if 
any occupational influences could be traced and to what extent low 
wages were a factor in forcing girls into discreditable courses. Out 
of the wide variety of facts and opinions collected, two results stood 
out conspicuously: 

I. Not one person consulted had given occupational influences as a 
leading cause of inmiorality, and only two laid any particular stress 
on them as subsidiary causes. 

^VoL XV» BcUtlon Between Occupation and Crmlnality of Women, pp. 75, 76. 
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II. Not <Hi6 worker aivigned poverty or low wafipes as a direct and 
jminediate cause of immorality. It was t^greed that indirectly their 
influence is great, but in the whole inquiry only five cases were found 
in which tlie workers re(>orting them believed that the women had 
been driven into wrongdoing by want^ 

It was difficult to obtain anything more than estimates of the occu- 
pational distribution of the women who went wrong, as for the most 
part the records did not give any information on this point Out of 
25 homes and rescue agencies visited, the superintendents in 10 cases 
said they received the largest number of inmates directly from their 
own homes, in 14 cases that most of them came from domestic service, 
and in one case that the majority were from the factories. 

One home, situated on the lower East Side of New York, gave the 
occupations of the women admitted during the years 1907 and 11)08. 
As this home did not confine it^ aid to women who had gone wrong 
for tlie first time, the number coming directly from their own homes 
was comparatively small. The occupational distribution of the 826 
women received was as follows: 
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MORALLY DANGEROUS OCCrPATIONS. 

Five occupations wore as>igned as S4*oming to l»e R[>eciany dauf^^r- 
ous from the standpoint of morals^ tlie judgment l)eing based on tlic 
nunil)er of women from their ranks known to have gime wrong — 
domchtic service, the work of hotel or restaurant waitrt^sses, the low- 
grade factory trades, traineil nursing, and the low-grade stenofrraphic 
|Misitions filled by girls just out of n^hool and too immature and 
untrained to be really qualifitnl for self -guidance. While each of 
these pursuits had some H|HH*ial dangers of its own, the nx>t of tlie 
trouble seemed to l)e, as in the case of the offenders brought into 
court, not so much in the work as in the kind of women who^ould 
naturally take up that sort of work. To this general rule trained 
nursing offers an apparent exception, for which two reasons suggi*st 
themselves: First, while the work is severe, the nurse can easily 
obtain liquor and drugs whieh another worker might find diffinilty 
in getting hold of, so she is in s-pecial danger of forming liquor or 
drug habits, which, once ei4ablished, are very apt to lead to other 
forms of wrongdoing. And as a second cause, ceKain advantages 

* VoL XV, B«latloM B«tvrm OcnipaCloB and CrloilaAllty of Womra. p. 112. 
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the occupation offers for the unscrupulous have attracted to it some 
women of highly undesirable character. 

A considerable portion of the latter part of the report is devoted 
to a discussion of the different classes of women who are apt to be 
grouped together rather sweepingly as " fallen," and to a considera- 
tion of the frequent assumption that shop girls and saleswomen are 
especially apt to go wrong. For this assumption the report shows 
no foundation, but three possible causes are suggested for it. 

First, a belief that women can not live honestly on the wages they 
receive; second, the fact that standards of decorum differ among 
different classes and that working girls sometimes indulge in behavior 
which among people bred in traditions of polite reserve would indi- 
cate immoral tendencies; third, a blind acceptance of a traditional 
idea — ^in other words, prejudice pure and simple. 



CHAPTER XVI.— FAMILY BUDGETS OF TYPICAL 

COTTON-MILL WORKEBS. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT. 

This report gives the results of a study of the incomes and ex- 
penditures for one jear of 21 mill families in the South and 14 in 
Knll River. In addition the cost of both a minimum and a fair 
standard of living; in the selected places was computed, and a com- 
parison made between the ascertained incomes of the families under 
consideration and these two standards. Special stress is laid on the 
fact that these standards were actual, not theoretic. The effort was 
not to decide abstractly what amount a family must have or what it 
ouglit to have, but what the income it actually had meant accord- 
ing to the standards of its particular habitat, in terms of living. 

The attempt is * * ^ to determine what according to the 
customs pi*evailing in the communities selected for study is a fair 
standard of living and what according to the same measure is the 
minimum standard ufion which families are living^ and annarently 
maintaining physical efficiency. These standards, it shoula be em- 
phasized, are the standards found to be actually prevailing among 
cotton-mill families of the several communitii*s studied, and are not 
standards fixed by tlie judgment either of the investigators or of the 
Bureau of I^lior.^ 

LOCALITIBS AND FAMILIES STUDIED. 

In order that the families studied in the South might represent 
the differing conditions in different communities, they were studied 
in three localities: Atlanta, (ta.. a large city where the cotton indus- 
try is one among many varied industries; (Jreensboro, N. (\, a small 
city where the cotton industry is predominant; and a small country 
mill alM>ut four miles fn>m Burlington, N. (\ In the North limi- 
tations of time made it necessary to omtine the study to Kail Ki%er 

The data concerning the Southern families is on the whole Ixtth 
comprehensive and a<vurate. All the wage earners of each family 
worked in the same mill, and by the courtesy of the mill owners it 
was {KMsible to gi't the exact weekly earnings of each wage earner for 

• Vol. XVI. raoiily Uuiltfrltf of T>pl<-.il ( uiicm \lill HurtiT* i« !• 
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each week of the year. Generally, the families lived in company 
houses, so that the rent was easily learned, and did their trading at 
a company store, or at a store almost wholly dependent on a mill 
village. Stores of both kinds cooperated in the investigation, allow- 
ing the agents conducting the investigation to copy from their books 
the accounts of the families studied. 

In Fall Eiver it was not possible to obtain as complete data. In 
some cases the earnings of one or more members of a family had to 
be estimated, for the name of the worker could not be found on the 
pay roll. (Of the families studied, only four belonged to English- 
speaking races, and the foreign names were frequently spelled with 
such freedom as to be quite unrecognizable.) There were no com* 
pany stores, and purchases were usually made for cash, so that ac- 
counts could rarely be obtained. The workers spent more on inci- 
dentals which are easily forgotten. Consequently, while the incomes 
were usually secured with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the ex- 
penditures were often incomplete. 

The results of this intensive study were confirmed by the results 
of the more general investigation described in Volume I of this 
report, in which 1,567 families of cotton-mill workers in the South 
and 438 similar families in Massachusetts were visited and inquiries 
made in regard to their domestic economy. In addition, the exact 
earnings were secured of 75 cotton-mill families in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, and the composition of the families 
was learned. With these results thus secured as a background, the 
facts learned in the intensive investigation take on an importance 
and significance which would have been impossible for an isolated 
study of no greater extent than this. 

COST OF LIVING IN LOCALITIES SELECTED. 

The budgets of these particular families are of importance chiefly 
as they afford a basis for determining the cost of living. Considering 
the standards and the prices prevailing in the localities studied, the 
conclusion is reached that in the southern communities the minimum 
standard for a typical family, i. e., a family consisting of father, 
mother, and three children ranging from 10 to 4 years old, demands 
an annual income of $408.26, while the cost of a fair standard for the 
same family would be $600.74. In Fall River the cost of a minimum 
standard for a similar family would be $484.41, while a fair standard 
would cost for English, Irish, and French Canadian families $731.64, 
and for Portuguese, Polish, and Italian families $690.60. The differ- 
ence in cost of these two standards is wholly in the item of rent, the 
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three races with the lower standard being satisfied with accommoda- 
tions which the others are unwilling to accept unless forced to do so 
by extreme poverty. The cost of the various items making up the 
minimum and fair standards is worked out for individuals of each 
sex and of successive ages, so that it is possible to calculate how 
closely the incomes of the families studied approximate the cost of 
the two standards. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND COST OF LIVING. 

Taking those whose membership was fairly steady throu^out the 
year, so that average weekly earnings and weekly expenditures can 
be easily reckoned, it appears that in 2 of the 16 southern families 
whose earnings were reported for each week of the year the annual 
income fell below the amount needed for even the minimum stand- 
ard, in 9 others it fell below the requirements of the fair standard, 
and in 5 it rose above the latter standard. Among 75 other families 
whose incomes and composition were learned 15 had incomes below 
the requirements of the minimum standard, 88 had incomes above 
the cost of the minimum but below the cost of a fair standard of 
living, and 22 had incomes above the cost of a fair standard. In 
Fall River 1 of the 14 families studied had an income below the 
cost of the minimum standard of living, 9 had incomes above the 
cost of a minimum but below the cost of a fair standard, and 4 had 
incomes above the cost of a fair standard. In other words, of the 
105 families studied something over one-sixth (17.14 per cent) had 
annual incomes so small that they could not by any exercise of skill, 
judgment, and economy maintain themselves in a state of physical 
efficiency, 58.33 per cent could by care and prudence maintain their 
efficiency but could not reach a fair standard of living, and only 
29.53 per cent could live comfortably according to the standards of 
tlieir community. 

FLUCTUATION OF EARNINGS. 

The above statement gives too favorable a picture of the situation, 
as it states what could have been done had the annual income been 
received in 52 equal installments, but this was practically never the 
case. The earnings fluctuated widely from week to week, according 
to whether or not the workers could and did obtain a full week's 
work. In the southern mills it was difficult to fix the reqionsibility 
for these fluctuations, the mill owners claiming that the employees 
woold not work steadily, while the latter claimed that they could not 
secure enough work to keep themselves steadily employed. In Fall 
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It will l>e noticed that in some cmses the weeidv income, within a 
period of eight coiLsecutive weeks, ranges from considerably below 
tlie amount re^juired for the minimum standard up to or beyond the 
amount required for the fair standard. The fuller tables of the report, 
covering 52 weeks, show that the movement is often more graduaL 
Thus, in the case of family 10-1 the average weekly income, $13.08, 
was safely above the re<|uirementa of the minimtun standard, which 
for this family cost an average of $12.37. But in the first 22 weeks 
of the year studied, there were only three occa^ons, not consecutive, 
on which the weekly earnings reached or passed the minimiun re- 
quired. P^or two weeks, not consecutive, there were no earnings, the 
mills being closed. During the remaining 17 weeks the earnings 
ranged from $4.34 to $11.10. During the remainder of the year 
earnings were better, occasionally for periods of four or five weeks 
at a time rising well above the requirements of tiie fair standard. 

The difficulty of adjustinc: these incomes to the standard of living 
that the family would be able to maintain if its income were regu- 
lar is obvious. Equally obvious are the dangers of extravagance 
oil the one hand and running into debt on the other ; for the weekly 
incfoines arc as far above as below the average.* 

NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS; FAMILY WAGE. 

The data concerning the composition of the families and the 

''earnings of each member are of especiaJf interest in connection with 

the discussion of the standard of living. Among the 21 southern 



»Vol. XVI, ramlly Budgets of Typical i'otton-MIll Workers, p. 164. 
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fajnilies studied in detail, five wage earners, two of them in one 
family, were found who had made enough during tiie preceding 
year to support a family consisting of father, mother, and three 
children under working age according to the requirements of the 
minimum standard, while among the 14 Fall River families only 
one such was discovered. Not a single wage earner was found who 
earned enough to support such a family ac(*ording to Uie require- 
ments of a fair standard of living. But cotton-mill families are 
usually large, and even in these five cases the angle eamer^s wages 
would not have sufficed to support the actual as opposed to the 
theoretically normal family. In general a composite wage earned 
by from two to five or more members was a necessity for the mainte- 
nance of even a minimum standard of living. 

Aa a matter of fact, the attempt to nuiintain a family on the 
earnings of a single worker was rarely made. Among the 21 south- 
em families only one was found with but a single wage earner, and 
in tliis case even though the family was relatively small, having 
only four children, and though the mother kept two boarders to 
help out, they were in debt at tlie end of the year. In Fall River 
two families had only one wage earner apiece. One of these was 
the only wage earner who made enough to support the so-called nor- 
mal family according to the requirements of the minimum stand- 
ard. But he had four children, instead of only three, and though 
the wife kept lodgers and they lived very plainly, their expenses 
exceeded the income by $97.06. In the second case there were only 
two children and the family were obviouslv thrifty and economical, 
but expenses exceeded the father^s earnings by $174.90. The char- 
acter of the family is indicated by the fact that this deficiency was 
met from the savings of earlier years. 

In every other case among the families studied in detail there 
wore from two to six wage earners. Among the 21 southern families 
1 1 took Ixwrders or lodgers to help out tlie income. In Fall River 
this method was not iM>pular, only four families resorting to it. 
Among the 75 families in North and South Carolina and Georgia 
n^luiso incomes and meml)ership were loametl, not one depended on 
II single wage earner, only 11 had as few an 2, and from this the 
ntimU*r ran up to 5 or in a family. Of the 11 families de|)ending 
on two WAge eamem, G had incom<»s insiifliriont to nmintaii^ even 
the minimum standard of living. K\idently if these figurt^H are at 
till typical the man who cnn siip|>ort his family by hirf own work in a 
cotton mill is the decide<l exception. Ordinarily the wife and chil- 
dren must work or the family must suffer. 
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FAMILIES WITHOUT MALE HEADS. 

One effect of the family wage as seen in this study is to diminish 
the economic importance of the inan who theoretically should be the 
chief support of the family. Among the 21 southern families studied 
were 8 in which the male head had died or deserted his family or 
was too old to work or was unwiUing to work. Three of these fam- 
ilies had annual incomes well above the requirements of the fair 
standard; three others had incomes above the requirements of the 
minimum, though not reaching those of the fair standard ; and two 
had incomes below the requirements of the minimum standards. In 
other words, in this group of families who might reasonably be re- 
garded as economically crippled a larger proportion reached a fair 
standard of living than was the case in the whole group of 105 fam^ 
ilies studied in this particular. The percentage who did not earn 
enough to maintain themselves in physical efficiency was also greater 
in the smaller group, but it is to be noted that this percentage is due 
to fathers who could work but would not, and is not the result of any 
lack of a male head. 

Similar results appeared in the other localities studied. In Fall 
River only two of the families studied were without male heads, and 
each of these had earned during the preceding year well above the 
amount required for the maintenance of a fair standard of living. 
Of the 75 families studied in North and South Carolina and Georgia, 
25 were without effective male heads, the fathers having died or de- 
serted or being disabled or unwilling to work. Of these, 36 per cent 
had an income below the requirements of the minimum standard, 44 
per cent passed the minimum, but did not reach the fair standard, 
and 20 per cent passed the fair standard — ^an alignment which, while 
not so favorable as that of the group having fathers at work is by 
no means so different as might have been expected. 

These 75 families show rather clearly how the relation between the 
number of wage earners and the size of the family affects its eco- 
nomic position. The following figures show the relation of these 
three factors: 

AVEHAGE NUMBER IN FAMILY AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS IN 

FAMILY, ACCORDING TO FAMILY INCOME. 
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00NCLU8I0N& 

The study as a whole seems to show, when taken in connection 
with the larger studies to which it may be considered snpplementaryi 
that in the cotton-mill communities studied » certain proportion 
of the workers did not earn enough to maintain physical efficiency 
unimpaired; that a considerably larger proportion was unable to 
compass a fair standard of living; that it was only in exceptional 
cas e s that an adult male worker could earn enough to support 
properly a normal family ; and that the employment of wife or chil- 
dren, or both, as wage earners was a necessity. The most generally 
useful feature of the report is its fixation of the cost of a minimum 
and of a fair standard of living in the localities studied, according 
to the ideas and customs prevailing in those 



CHAPTER XVn.— HOOKWORM DISEASE AMONG 

COTTON-MttL OPERATIVES. 

PLAN OF REPORT. 

Tliis study falls into throe main divisions: A report on the number 
of oases of hookworm diseane found in an ins|)e('tion of 1G9 e«tab- 
lishmentH or inhtitutions in the South and 20 in New Knf^and; a 
discussiion of the reasom; for believing that the (condition popularly 
known as cotton-mill aniemia is in reality caused by hookworm in- 
fection; and a study of the relative effect of cotton-mill and fann 
life ui>on the spread of the dis 



SCOPE AND METHODS OF STUDY. 

The field work of the investigation was condiicted in eij^rht States — 
North Carolina, South (^arolina, (ieorgia, Alaliama, Mississippi, 
Massachusetts^ Rhode IsIan<I, an<l (\mne(*ttcut. At the beginning 
microscopic tests were used to detect the presence of the disease, but 
it was soon found that owing to the time it requinnl this method was 
impractical>le. The greater part of the investigation, theref(»re, con- 
hi.steil of ins|>e<'ting as many workei^s as possible in the estal)lish- 
ments visite<l, and re<'ording as suspects thi>se who showed the char- 
acteristic symptonLS of the dis<»ase. Whenever it was practicable 
further investigation was made of these susi>e<*ts. It was realize4l 
that in an insi)ection of this kind many of the lighter cnsc*s would 
€»<<*a|)e detection, but, on the other hand, tlietv was %ery little chanre 
that any who might lie suffering from other diseases would lie 
put down as hookworm cases. 

NUMBER OF SUSPECTED CASES FOUND. 

The result of the investigation in the New KnghintI mills may lie 
dismissed %'ery summarily. No cases of luHikworm <lis**a>e were 
found, nor were there any indications tliat the disi*nst* existed in 
those regions. In the Southern States, on the ctintrary, it was 
rather generally prevalent. Tlie following table shows f«>r each 
State the number of mills visited, the numlnT of workers ins|HH*tiHl, 

8D1 
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and the number and per cent who presented the characteristic features 
of the disease: 

HANDS SEEN AND NUICBBB AND PEE CENT OF SUSPECTS IN SOUTHERN COTTON 

lOLLS OF CLASS A, BY STATES. 

(Class ABEstabUslUMnts lor wbich noord was mada of nmnber of employees observed and of hookwomi 

■ospeoCs.] 





Esta1>- 

llsbments 

visited. 


Hands 
seen. 


Snspeets. 


States. 


Number. 


Feront 
oftaanda 


North Ofirf?Tlna ...... 


17 

18 

16 

7 

1 


1,568 

3,154 

2,125. 

982 

34d 


337 
210 
138 
209 
90 


2L2 


South Carolina 


7.5 


Geonda 


C.4 


AHhama. , ... ^ .............. . 


2L7 


iff9«iff<ifpr< 


37.5 






Total 


59 


8,009 


1,014 


12L56 







In addition to the suspects thus found, 743 were discovered in 
other cotton mills in the same States for which no record was made 
of the number of employees observed, and 12 others were found 
in a group of 23 mill hands to whom the microscopic test was ap- 
plied, giving a total of 1,769 cases observed among cotton-mill 
workers. 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUSPECTS, 

The age distribution of the suspected cases showed a marked pre- 
dominance of the younger workers. In 442 cases in which the exact 
age was learned the proportions in the different age groups were as 
follows: 



Age group. 



Under 15 years old 
15 to 20 years old.. 
Over 20 years 

Total 




loaoo 



This excess of the younger cases is even more marked if the sus- 
pects are considered in relation to the whole age group in which they 
were found. Of the 2,661 workers examined whose ages were learned, 
828 were under 16, and of these 27.2 per cent were suspects; 565 were 
from 16 to 20 years old, and of these 19.2 per cent were suspects, 
while of the 1,268 who were over 20 years old only 8.4 per cent were 
suspects. 

Thus it appears that about 1 in every 4 children under 16, about 
1 in eveiy 6 hands from 16 to 20, and about 1 in every 12 hands ov^t 
20 years of age came within the suspect class.^ 



> Vol. XVII, Hookworm Dlseaae Among Cotton-Mill Operattvea, p. 18. 
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Various other investigations are quoted, all showing that the pro- 
portion of hookworm cases is greatest among children, less among 
young people, and least among adults. 

Some consideration is given to the probable extent of hookworm 
disease in cotton-mill villages. The figures already given show that 
a conservative estimate would place the infected workers in the mills 
at 16.6 per cent of tlie wage-earning force. But a mill family in- 
variably comprises some members not in the mills. It has been esti- 
mated that for every 100 mill hands employed 134 additional persons 
come to the mill village. 

Thus every 100 hands brought from the farms to the mill villages 
involve an introduction of the infection contained in 234 average per- 
sons of that class; * • * accordingly for every 100 mill hands 
brought from farms to mills at least 29.4 cases of hookworm disease 
are imported to the mill village, thus bringing that amount of infec- 
tion to the mill village, but at the same time reducing the soil pollu- 
tion for that number of hookworm cases.^ 

COTTON-MILL ANJEMIA AND HOOKWORM DISEASE. 

The presence of the so-called ^ cotton-mill anaemia ^ in the south- 
em mills is very generally admitted, just as is the presence of the 
underdeveloped children who are frequently referred to as ^ typical 
cotton-mill children.^' The constant inhalation of the cotton lint, 
with which the air of the mill is filled* is often advanced as an ex- 
planation of both phenomena. The writer of this report believes that 
both are due to hookworm infection.' In support of this contention 
he offers the following arguments: 

L The presence of the hookworm has been proved by microscopic 
tests in numerous cases both of so-called cotton-mill annmia and of 
underdevelopment. 

2. The hookworm is known to produce a profound anaemia in those 
infected, and if the sufferer is a child, underdevelopment is a common 
result 

3. If the cotton-mill anosmia were the result of inhaling cotton lint 
it would inevitably be found among the cotton-mill workers of the 
North as well as of the South, since both regions use cotton grown in 
the same States under the same conditions. As a matter of fact, 
however, both the cotton-mill annmia and the typical ootton-mill 
child are practically unknown in the northern milla 



I VoL XVII, HookwocM DImm* AaMSf CottoA-MUl OpM«Uv«a. p, tU 
*Th§ wvU-linowa pr«val«sc« of C«b#miloftU amottc rottoa-mUl voiHrri vaa not vtiidlH 
or dlMiMsr^ bf fbc writer of Ibto report. Xipom ibia rabj*^ mf» pp. See to 960 of this 
iMillMlB. ftB4 pp. 4a-«t of Vol. XIV. CaoMo of Dr«tb Aaoaf Woata and CblM Cottoa- 
IIUl Oporatti 
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The argument, as regards the children especially, is thus summed 
up: 

Given (1) the presence of hookworm disease in not less than one 
out of every four of the Gulf- Atlantic cotton-mill children, (2) the 
fact that this disease retards the development, (3) the fact that many 
hookworm sufferers on the farms are imderdeveloped, (4) the fact 
that many farm families move to the mills, it follows that it is not 
unreasonable to expect that not an inconsiderable proportion of the 
underdevelopment noticed among the Gulf-Adantic cotton-mill 
children, and usually attributed to ^^ breathing in the lint^'^ should 
be attributed to hookworm disease.. A study of the children in 
question results, in fact, in confirming this expectation ; further, ex- 
perience shows that, in general, the condition of these children im- 
proves, as theory indicates that it should, with their life in the 
cotton-mill village, after their removal from the soil-polluted farms, 
a change which results in improving their sanitary environments on 
an average by about 300 per cent.^ 

RELATIVE EFFECT OF FARM AND COTTON-MILL LIFE 

UPON SPREAD OF DISEASE. 

The discussion of the relative effect of farm and cotton-mill life 
upon the spread of the hookworm disease is based upon the postulate 
that it is transmitted by pollution of the soiL The cruder the sani- 
tajy arrangements of a given community the greater the likelihood 
that the disease if once introduced will become prevalent, assuming 
of course that climatic conditions are not unfavorable to its ex- 
istence. The character of the soil has something to do with its 
spread, sandy and loose soils seeming best adapted to its ti'ansmis- 
sion, but the primary cause is a pollution of the soil which could be 
absolutely avoided by the introduction of modern sewerage systems. 
Where such a system is clearly impracticable, as in a farming com- 
munity or small village, the chances of infection could be materially 
diminished by the introduction of better sanitary arrangements. 

With this as a starting point, the writer points out that conditions 
in this respect are necessarily better in any mill village than on many 
of the isolated farms from which the workers, especially the moun- 
taineers, come; that an improvement in the habits of the workers 
follows their introduction to improved conditions ; that the position 
of a mill company as landlord enables it to insist upon regulations 
which greatly reduce the spread of the disease; that if the com- 
panies understood the situation they could practically stamp out 
the danger of infection in their villages; and that even without this 
knowledge they have already in the interests of ordinary decency 
enforced regulations which render the chance of contracting the dis- 
ease much less in even the most insanitary mill villages than it is in 
many of the regions from which the workere come. 

1 Vol. XVII. Hookworm Disease Among Cottoa-MUl Operatives, p. 36. 
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NUMBER OF CASES AMONG MILL WORKERS OF FIRST 

AND OF SECOND GENERATIONS. 

If the disease is mainly due to insanitary conditions which are 
more generally found on Uie farm than in tlie mill villages, it would 
follow that cases of hookworm would be more numerous among 
workers who came to the mills direct from the farm than among 
those who grew up in mill villages — the second generation of 
workers. It was difficult to make this comparison sinc*e ordinarily 
both classes of workers were found in the same mill, but two mills 
were found which furnished data for a fair comparison of this kind. 
The following table shows the figures for these two establishments: 

DIFFKRBNCR BKTWKKK PER CKKTS OF HOOKWORM SrHPKCTS IN FIRST AND 
SKCONO OKNKRATION OF MILL LIFK IK TWO SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS OF 
CLAHS A. 

{CUm A^LtublbhiiMnU lor whldi rtoord wm mad* ol iiainb« of omptoyooi obsarvnl and of hookworm 

•uiportv) 



I(«m. 


PorcMUo 

AUa«m 

biMlt. 

1 

3.5; 


)f«14pOCt«. 

l*tymn. 


Bomarfcs. 


FirM MMrsUonmin 


43.7 ThkmlllvnifteBLttmrtlrmllvIiithaMMintrT. 


S«rond fOD«mtloo mill 


5.7 


Thta mill vlllofo b pnotkaAy In Um city. 
Duo to tamtnort mil polkiUoa. 


t>ia««ico 


1H.1 ' 


3)1.0 





Thus in one generation the improvement • • * in sanitary con- 
ditions has resulted in a tremendous improvement in the resultn 
(namely, hookworm infection) of insanitary conditions, for the first 
generation mill shows over 500 per cent more suspects in all hands, 
and over GOO more 8usj>ects among the children, than does the second 
generation mill. Incidentally, hut having a direct l>earing on the 
question, it may be remarked that the first generation mill is the 
superior of the two, not only as to its lighting and ventilation, but 
also as respects the sanitary condition of the milUhouse privies 
examined.^ 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The situation in regard to the disc*ase, the writer fwls, is ho|H*fuI 
iMH^uiLse it is an easily recognizable adivtion which can be easily and 
satisfactorily treated in the vast majority of ciimvs, and which (*uii 
\te easily preventer! by the simple means of a pro|>erly ctmstructetl, 
pro|N*rly maintaine<l, and pro|)erly usinl sanitary privy. 

Two lines of attack are indicated: First and most important is the 
matter of Itettering conditions on the farms, and coincidently the 
mill companies should impro\*e conditions in their own villages. At 

•Vol. XVII. Hookworm IHieaoe Amoac Cotton Mill (HM*rmlU<^. p. 34. 
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present, although the mill villages are in a far more sanitary state 
than the farms, they are far from being in a satisfactory conditdon. 
Together with this improvement of farm and village sanitatian, 
there should go medical treatment of existing cases, especially thoaa 
of heavy infection. Both of these courses are highly desirable if 
any serious attempt is to be made to grapple with the disease. 

From a practical standpoint, while it can be reasonably concluded 
that hookworm disease mi^ht eventually be entirely eradicated by 
improved sanitation alone, it is scarcely to be hoped that it can be 
eradicated by treatment alone. The two procedures should go hand 
in hand, the sanitation for the benefit of the entire population, the 
treatment more particularly for the benefit of the more heavily 
infected cases.^ 



A Vol. XVII, liookwormr Disease Among Cotton-MUI Operatives, p. 37. 
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Jewelry* 

Needles and pin*. 

Mat4» bolts, and screws 

Paper boxes. 

Pottery. 

Bubber and elastic goods. 

Shirts, overalls, and underweor. 

Stamped and enameled ware. 

Tobacco (smoking and chewing) and 

snoff. 
Woolen and worsted gooda 



CHAPTER XVm.— EMPLO YMEN T OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES.^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

This volume gives the results of an inciiiiry into the employment of 
women and children in 23 industries, selected for study either be- 
cause of the number of women or children or both which they em- 
ployed, or because they showed some special aspect of the employ- 
ment of one or both of these classes. The industries selected were as 
follows : 

('anning and preoervlng, fmlts and Hoaleiy and knit goodie 

vegetables. 
Tanning and preserving, oysters. 
Tans and boxes, tin. 
(*igar boxes. 
tMgarettea. 
(*l]:anL 

(^IcMTks and watches. 
CTonfectlonery. 
Core njiiklng. 
Cornets. 

Crackers and blscnltSL 
Hardware ami nietal spectaltlea 

(leographically the inquiry wss limited to 17 States — Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Maryland, 
North Carolina, (iSeorgia, Florida, and Louisiana. This group was 
selected as including the chief manufacturing States and as present- 
ing a wide range of conditions, both legal and industrial, affecting 
the work of women and children. No complete study of any indiw- 
try or of any State was made, but each industry was studied in as 
many different States as possible. 

Four hundred and forty-two establishments were visited and data 
secured concerning the employees found at work. The schedule used 
for this purpose contained questions as to the exact work done, sex, 
age, conjugal c<mdition and race, and also as to the number of hours 
worked, the money earned during an actual week taken as generally 
representative of normal conditions, usually that immediately pre* 
ceding the visit of the agent, and the rate, whether by piece or time, 
according to which payment was made One such 8(*hedule was filled 
out for each employee studied and upon the information thus ob- 
tained the present volume is based. 

tTklfl ckspttr la tskra, wUb slight thmngtm, from pagM I&-3S of Volam* XVIII of tbs 
•riflaal rtport. 
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The Seld work of the investigatioo was carried on from December, 
1908, to April, 1909, and alt the facts of this report relate to that 
period. 

For each industry investigated a text table is givea showing the 
number of establishments visited and the normal number of adults 
and children, by sex, employed in each. On these figures are based 
all statements concerning the total i-umber of employees, their sex 
distribution, and the relative importance of children in a given indus- 
try. Tables are also given concerning the age, race, conjugal condi- 
tion, and earnings of the employeer studied. In each case these 
tables deal only with the number for whom the specific detail under 
consideration was learned. 

INDUSTRIES AND EMPLOYEES. 

The industries studied, the normal number of employees, in each 
establbhment concerning which information was gained, the distri- 
bution of the employees by sex and age grouping, and the number of 
establishments in which they were foimd are shown in the following 
table : 

NORUAL NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES OF EACH SEX UNDER 16 YXABBOT 
AOE AND U YEARB OF AOE AND OVEB IN EBTABLISHUBNTS FURNIBBINO DATA, BY 

INDUSTRY. 





'ss- 




Indiatry. 


1. ^ «.d 


Und„My-™. 1 ToUl I'^J^SH UnderUlT»r.. 






Male. 


nS; 


S 


CuiDbiE kDd pre- 




S7T 
l.ISI 

a: ill 

1,M3 

a, 419 


]«0 

,.s 

''wo 

3, AM 

m 
^'«o 

171 

3,at7 

1,37J 




CiuininK Bud pre- 
eoivlng, enters 


•i. 










?s.r»'.-. 


,t 






H»rt ware, etc 

Hosiery and kDlt 


1.1 






Kj-'ar-d 
















ShirU.oninkUs.eie.. 


a.4 














ss,ra 













■ Not IncludiDi IK tanAi* •DtployMa la ODo MLabHshouiit fa 
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It will be seen that the numbers studied in the different industriefl 
varied widely, but that in general they were large. In only 4 did 
the number fall below 1,000. Of the other 10 industries 15 had over 
2,000 employees, 7 had over 5,000, and 3 had over 12,000. The per- 
centage which women and girls form of the workers in each in- 
dustry ranges from 8.6 per cent in core making to 84.7 in the making 
of sliirts, overalls, etc. Core making was included in spite of its 
small proportion of female workers because it presented a conspicu- 
ous example of women engaged in a kind of work usually reserved 
for men. Except in this one instance the proportion of female 
workers never fell below one-fifth of the working force, while in 
11 cases it rose to one*half or over. Of the total group of 112,322 
workers, females formed 54.8 per cent. 

If core making, in which children were practically not employed, 
be omitted from consideration, far less variation is found in the 
proportion of children than in the proportion of women employed. 
There were only 3 industries — oyster canning, candy making, and 
paper-box making — in which those under 16 formed as much as or 
more than 10 per cent of the workers, while in 16 industries they 
formed less than one-twelfth. They were least numerous, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, among the nmkers of rubber goods (core mak- 
ing still being omitted as a nonchild-employing industry), where 
they formed only 1.7 per cent of the total, and relatively most 
numerous among the oyster canners, of whom they formed 13.2 per 
cent Girls were over twice as numerously employed as boys, form- 
ing 5 per cent of the total, against 2.1 per cent which the l)oys formed. 

CHANGE IN CHARACTER OF WOMEN'S WORK. 

As the present investigation was n<it compU>te it can not l>e as- 
rumed that the sex distribution shown in this table is that prevail- 
ing throughout each industry as a whole. All that can l)e said xa 
that tliese were tlie profiortions found in the establishments visited. 
Nevertheless, when the number studied in a given industry amounts 
to 5,000 or more, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the si*x 
distribution thus found at least approaches that of the industry as a 
whole. Se%'en of the industries studied fulfill this condition, ami 
the relative importance of female workers in thcs(> suggi^sts a curious 
change in the kind of employment which falls to women as their 
work sliifts from the house to the factory. The>e in<ltKstrics the 
numlM*r of their eniployt^es^ and the proportion of female workers 
were as follows: 
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TOTAL EMPL0YBB8 IK INDUBTRIB8 IN WHICH THE NUHBBR STUDIED EX- 
CEEDED 6,000, AND PER CENT OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN EACH INDUSTRY. 



Industry. 




Cigars 

ConfeotioiMry 

Hosierv and Imit goods 

Paper boxes. 

Stamped and enameled ware. 

Tobacco and snail 

Woolen and worsted goods... 



16,782 
5,909 

1«,061 
5,887 

10,331 
9,975 

13,724 



P( 

of: 
employ- 



07.1 
0.0 
78LO 
77.1 
M.S 
flOL7 
40^5 



1 Not indnding 128 female employees in one estabHsb men t, for whieh males were not rsportad. 

The preparation of foodstuffs, spinning, weaving, and garm^t 
making have been regarded as woman's special work from time 
immemorial, so that the second, third, and seventh of the above 
industries may be looked upon as peculiarly their field. But they 
are relatively most numerous in the making of paper boxes, an 
industry which has no relation of any kind to their traditional 
activities. They are relatively more numerous in the manufacture 
of cigars than in the making of candy, and play a more important 
part in preparing tobacco and snuff than in manufacturing woolen 
and worsted goods. The figures do not justify definite conclusionSi 
but there is at least a suggestion that women's work is being taken 
not only out of their homes but out of their hands, and that under 
the modern factory system the idea of what are characteristically 
women's employments is undergoing a profound modificatioiL 
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AGE OF FEMALE WORKERS, BY INDUSTRIES. 

The following table shows for each industry the number and pro- 
portion of females employed and the proportion of these in several 
age groups: 

rKK TENT OF TOTAL PRMALR EMPIXIYKKB IN* Bl»EriFIKD AOB GROUPS. BY 

INDUSTRY. 



Imiu^trx. 



r«nnliif tad fmHrrtng, boJU 

ftnil v«ffi*U)>V<« 

r«xinins an«l pr«MT\ inft, ojsUn 
Caiui %n<\ hoxm, tin 

ClXATbotCi 

Clcarrtlea 

Cinn 

Cloi'k* «n<) w»lcli«« 

ronfft I k>T>*Ty 

I*nr> ni.tklQC 

r«r«rl« 

( *r.w<i rrt and hiwuiu 

llAr(t«arf>. etr.... .... { 

H^'rty and knit food4 

JrwrffT.. 

Nrr<lU*n and pint 

Nut^. l>olt<,and Msvwv 

r'UHT i»<ix«.... 

I'otUrjr.. 

liil«T»«r and ^la5tlr pMids... 

fih irts, orrmlN . and un«lrrwmr . . . 

H!'»mp<*fl and rn«nMl«d ware 

Tob*"^! and untiff 

Worti#»n and «ar«t^ coodt. . 



Total 
nQoil)«r 

of eni> 
piojreea. 



1,671 
9Ki 

1S.7K2 

J, 2:19 
5.«ll» I 

4,K'.7 ' 
«,,t76 , 

ft?7 
1.4 V* 

2,r.it> 

5.>7 
2,377 

4. KM 
» fl. . r.i 



1 

Total 


rer 


nurotHT 


cent of 


of female 


female 


em- 


am- 


ployoM. 

1 


ployees. 



rer cent of female employees reportlnf 

age- 




Total 



1. 



ft 



M4 

2» 

425 

AlO 

I.4M 

IO.A01 

1. 010 

3, (MO 

»7 

4.0M 

2,170 

12,475 
'iVJ 
&17 I 

4, 1,Vi , 
6f( I 
2Ki 

5. VM 

A.VI4 



I 



•4.3 
47.2 
2&4 

SL9 
72.3 
67.1 
31.2 
61.0 
K.6 
M. 1 
.V.7 
27.3 
73.6 
3M 
4V7 
2.V4 

77. 1 : 

27.1 I 
3J. .'. ■ 

M.H 

2i .i 

4A..'> 



.. ! 



I n.»,.Lr: >6i,&2}« m.9 



6.6 
IS. 7 
%B 
0.4 
&.0 
0.6 
2.2 
IS. ft 

11.2 
6.3 

las 

9.H 

10.1 

114 

H.A 

6l2 

3.6 

10.2 

.V«i 

&.6 

•CO 

0.1 



27.0 
H.7 
IK. 4 
21. A 
10.6 
21.7 
13.7 
2K.5 
17.2 
16l3 
2ft. H 
1K.5 
Itf.O 
1«*.7 
21 2 
19. /i 



I.Vi 
12. *» 
Ih 7 
2.^ .'» 
1^ 2 
1H.4 

3K6 



17.6 
14.1 
23.7 
14.4 

21. R 

22.5 

10.6 

IV. 4 

3S.7 

16.3 

23.2 

2A.7 

IH.1 

16.4 

IV 3 , 

27.0 

17. V ' 

16^4 I 

14.4 . 

17.5 

2f«.H 

204 . 
21*. 2 



20 to 
24 



94.8 
14.1 
S3.3 

90.7 
77.6 
2&0 
33.3 

21.2 
37.0 
23.6 
24.6 

27.5 
2M 1 
2V.0 
»).0 
2(IV 
21.9 
23.4 
29.0 
2V.6 
2H 5 
2ft. I 
22.1 



I 



3a2 2S.8 



29 and 
over. 



34.0 
40.4 
15^1 
M.0 

aaa 
st.t 

lai 

38.7 
14.3 
22.0 
24.3 
2il 
21). & 
l(.2 
19.7 

24.1 
1X4 
3,\7 

2H.3 

24.3 



* Sot Inehidtaf IJ4 female employee* In one e^tat Ihhment for whftrfa males wera not reportod. 

The most striking feature of this table is the low age level 
pre%'ailing almost without exception throughout these induKtrieSi 
Onlv five of them show as manv ns one-third of their workers in 
the group aginl 25 years and over, and only one shows us many as 
two-fifths here, Tliis industry— oyster canning — is |)eculiar in that 
it shows relatively large proportions in )K)th the youngi*st and the 
oldest groups^ the interme<liate groups showing a smaller pro|M)r- 
tion than any other industry studied. This may ))e due to the fact 
that the work done by women in it is so simple that the young and 
the old alike can do it, and so unpleasant that those whose age and 
family circumstanct»s permit them to work at something else are not 
likely to undertake it 

On the whole confectionery heems to show a lower age level Uian 
any other industry studied. It has the largest proportion under 16, 
the largetft prot>ortion aginl 16 and 17^ and the smallest proportion 
ag(*d 20 and oven The manufacture of crackers and biscuits comes 
next, followed by the manufacture of paper boxes. No satisfactory 

96008*— BulL 17&-16 26 
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comparison between the industrieB can be made, however, as the 
location of the particular factories visited affected the age distribu- 
tion of the employees materially. Thus, the manufacture of hard- 
ware and metal specialties was studied only in one State in which 
it was illegal for children to begin work under 14, while oyster 
canning was studied in States having a lower standard and permit- 
ting an evasion even of that. 



DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL UFE OF WOMEN. 

The age distribution of these workers has some bearing upon 
the question of how long women are apt to stay in the industrial 
field and the age at which the majority leave. In some of the 
industries studied girls as young as 8 years old were found, while 
in more than half of them women of €5 or over, were found. 
Boughly, then, the ages of this group of female workers ranged 
from a minimum of 8 to a maximum of 70 years. But only 3.9 p^r 
cent^ (2,160) of the whole group were under 15, so it is evident 
that relatively only a small number enter industrial pursuits before 
they are at least 15 years old. At 15 the number, made up partly 
of those who, entering earlier, remained at work and partly of 
those who began at this age, was 3,158,- or more than were foimd 
in the whole age group below 15. A considerable proporticMi, there- 
fore, of these 15-year-old employees must have begun work at 
this age. 

The real rush into industrial employment, however, seems to liegin 
at 16, at which age nearly one-tenth of the whole group were found. 
For two years more the number coming in exceeds those going out, 
the number in any one year age group reaching its maximum at 18, 
where 6,224 were found. At 19 the number has fallen off by more 
than 1,200, and thenceforth the decrease is rapid. The following 
table shows the number and proportion of the female workers at 
specified ages : 

miMBER AND PER CENT OF FEMALE WORKERS OF EACH SPECIFIED AOB. 



Age group. 



Under 15 

15 years 

Id years 

ITyears 

18 years 

19 years 

20 years 

21 years 

23 years 

23 years 

24 Tears 

25to29yeai8 

30 years and over. 



Total. 



Kmnber. 



2,160 
8,158 
5,370 
5,741 
6,224 
4,«S3 
4,409 
3,17B 
2^701 
2,164 
1,828 
5,568 
7,911 



55,328 



3.9 

9.7 

ia4 

1L3 
8.9 

8.0 
&7 
4.9 
3.9 
3.3 

lao 

14.3 



IOOlO 



^ Baaed on number (66.328) of female employees whoae exact age was learned. 
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So far as thifl group of workers can be taken aa typical, it appaars 
tliat about 1 in 10 begins her industrial life before ahe is 16, leas 
than 1 in 4 continues it after she is 25, and cmly 1 in 7 keeps on 
after 30. For the great majority the period of industrial life falls 
between 15 and 25 years of age* 

The above figures can not be taken as applying to all women in 
industry. This group was made up for the most part of wiskilled 
workers in occupations which gave them little chance of advance- 
ment and which were not in themselves sufficiently attractive and 
interesting to hold women longer than financial stress rendered their 
employment necessary. Moreover, even for these industries the in- 
vestigation was not exhaustive, and since the purpose was to study 
the employment of women and children it is quite possible that the 
industries selected show a lower age level than that prevailing in 
the industrial world as a whole. And even in this group, while the 
great majority are young, it must not be forgotten that one-seventh 
of the whole number have reached or passed 80 years of age. 

PROPORTION OF OLDER WOMEN IN INDUSTRIES STUDIED. 



The proportion of women aged 80 or over in the various h 
differs widely. Four industries — ^hardware and metal specialties, 
jewelry, needles and pins, and rubber goods — were studied in only 
one State, so that the local circumstances may have determiped the 
age grouping. Omitting these four, the number and proportion of 
women aged 80 years or more in each industry were as follows: 

Kt'lTBKR AND PKR (T.NT OT FKMAI.K WORKERS aO VKARS OF AGR AND OVKR IM 

KACH BPKCIFIKD INDrflTRY. 
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Clearly the proportion of olticr workc*rs in an imhintry is not 
neoeasarily an indication of the skilled character of its work. Ap- 
parently women who have acquired a skilled occupation may remain 
in the industry in which they can practice it until after 30, or W4NneQ 
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over 30 who find wage earning necessary may enter an industiy in 
which they find work so unskilled and simple that their lack of in- 
dustrial training and even their loss of the speed of the more youth- 
ful workers do not debar* them. The five industries showing the 
largest proportion of these older workers illustrate this difference. 
Oyster canning, pottery making, and the manufacture of smoking 
and chewing tobacco and snuffs all showed women of 30 years and 
over engaged in unskilled labor of a particularly rough, dirty, and 
imattractive kind. There is some reason for thinking that younger 
workers, who are usually a little freer to choose what they will do, 
would not take this at all generally, thus leaving the field open for 
the older workers, who must take what they can get. Corset making 
and the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods, on the other hand, 
present entirely different conditions. Neither has the unpleasant 
features of the worl^ done by women in the first three industries. In 
the woolen and worsted manufacture a large number of the women 
employees have a skilled trade, which they are naturally reluctant to 
leave. In corset making none of the work done by women is skilled, 
but it is work which is in line with the traditional feminine occupa- 
tions and which a woman of any degree of neatness and deftness could 
enter without preliminary training. 

The other industries show a similar lack of uniformity. In the 
manufacture of clocks and watches women perform operations re* 
quiring judgment and accuracy, and it is difficult not to suspect a 
connection between this fact and the relatively high proportion of 
women 30 years of age and over in the industry. But in canning 
fruit and vegetables and in making cigarettes, women have no skilled 
occupations, yet these industries show almost as large a proportion, 
aged 30 years and over, as clock and watch makers. Apparently 
older women may be foimd numerously in an industry because its 
occupations require skill and training, or because they require 
neither, and only a study of the individual industry will show which 
reason is operative in a given case. 

AGE OF GREATEST MASSING. 

The age of greatest massing in the separate industries varied from 
16 to 19, but for the greater number was at 18. In the manufacture 
of paper boxes, cigar boxes, and jewelry more of the female workers 
were found at 16 than at any other age; in making cigarettes, canning 
fruits and vegetables, and making confectionery and crackers and 
biscuits 17 was the age of greatest massing; the manufacture of 
needles and pins showed exactly equal numbers at 17 and 19; core 
makers showed their greatest number at 19; and in the remaining 
industries 18 was the age of maximum numbers. 

1 All throe of these indnstriefl showed an unusually large proportion of married women' 
iong their workers. 
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EARNINGS, BY INDUSTRIES. 

The variation in the age level of the industries is so great that 
earnings can not fairly be compared without some allowance for 
this factor. The inclusion of a large number of children under 16| 
as in the manufacture of confectionery and of paper boxes, obscures 
the facts as to the earnings of the grown women found in the indus- 
try. Moreover, the significant point in regard to the earnings made 
in an industry is what proportion of those who might reasonably 
expect to be self-supporting are really so. By excluding all workers 
under 18, a much fairer idea is given of what an industry really 
offers to women in the way of earnings. The following table shows 
for each industry the proportion, by sex, of employees aged 18 years 
and over in each of several earnings groups : 

FKR CENT OP EMPLOYKE8 18 YEARS OP AGE AND OVER OP EACH 8EX EARNING 
LKSB THAN STSaPlED AMOUNTS IN A RE PRESENT ATIVK WEEK, BY INDUSTRY. 
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Comparisons between the aexea are easy but of little value, since 
the work they do is apt to vary so widely. Tlie striking feature of 
the table is the low level of earnings sliown among the women. Of 
the 38,182 womeui all 18 years and over, for whom tlie facts as to 
age and earnings were gained, one-eighth earned under $4 and 
two-fifths under $0 during the week studied.* Practically only one- 
tenth reached or passed $10. 



•TbMw Ogarva rvprvarnt Um •rtnal aArnlno* for tba wc«b prccadlnc Ibat In wblrb tb« 
Inquiry wm mada. Thej w^n* «!▼«« by Mcb worter oa b*r ladlvldaal allp oad TvrUla4 
fraoi Um pop rolte of tba wiobllah^— t 
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The different industries show considerable variations, but in gen- 
eral the level of earnings was low. In 10 of the 23 studied, less than 
half the women aged 18 years and over earned as much as $6, and in 
11 more than three- fourths earned less than $8. In only nine indus- 
tries did as many as one-tenth reach or pass $10. The worst show- 
ing was made by oyster canning, in which 99.4 per cent earned imder 
$6, and not one in the whole group earned as much as $8. Very 
few employees in this industry were studied, however, so that these 
figures are not so significant as those of some other industries. In 
confectionery, for instance, of nearly 2,000 women aged 18 years 
and over practically one-sixth earned under $4, more than -iialf 
earned under $6, and only 8 per cent reached or passed $10. The 
manufacture of crackers and biscuits shows nearly the same level, 
with a smaller proportion in each extreme. The manufacture of 
tobacco and snuff shows nearly one-third earning undei: $4, but has 
practically 10 per cent in the group earning $10 or over. The core 
makers show smaller pr<^ortions earning under $4 and under $6 
than are shown in any other industry, while their proportion in the 
group earning $10 and over is surpassed only by the rubber workers. 

RELATION OF SKILL TO EARNINGS. 

It is difficult to connect the skill required in an industry except 
in a very general and indefinite fashion with the earnings received. 
The manufacture of cigarettes and the manufacture of crackers and 
biscuits both employ women in occupations demanding speed but 
little skill, and the number aged 18 years and over studied in each 
industry was not very dissimilar, but in the one case about one- 
third and in the other something over one-half earned under $6. 
In the manufacture of clocks and watches women are employed in 
a number of delicate operations requiring judgment and accuracy, 
while in the manufacture of stamped and enameled ware but one 
of their occupations (dipping) requires any skill, and that of a 
much rougher and less exacting kind, yet 1 in every 8 of the 
women engaged in the latter industry reached or passed $10 a week 
as against 1 in 20 of the watch and clock makers. Apparently, the 
wages of women in factory industries are very largely unstand- 
ardized. In general they are low, but the degree of their lowness 
seems not to vary so much with the character of the work done as 
with the custom of a given industry, or, more accurately, of a given 
employer, for earnings within a given industry varied widely from 
one establishment to another. 
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RELATION OF AGE TO EARNINGS* BT INDUSTRIES. 

The effect of age upon earnings is a matter of considerable im- 
portance, upon which the investigation throws some light There 
are two standards by which this niiglit bi' tested. At what age is 
there the best chance of obtaining the maximum earnings of an in- 
dustry, and at what age do the larg(\st proportion earn fair or good 
wages? Among the male workers in general these two tests would 
coincide; the age group in which the higliest paid workers were 
found would also be the group in which the smallest proportion 
earned low and the largest proportion earned good wages, but 
among the female workers a number of irregularities appear. 

The followinj^ table, condensed from the detailed tables given 
for each industry, shows the distribution among three earnings 
groups of the r>t,*277 female workers for whom both age and earn* 
ings were learned: 

DI8TRIBUTIOK OP yXMALB WORKERS BY AGE AND EARNINGS GROUPS. 
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This table shows what is also shown by the detailed figures for 
every indu.stry studied — that up to the age of 24 tliere is a gradual 
but steady increaae in earning power, each group showing a smaller 
proi>ortion in the low earnings class and a larger proportion in the 
good earnings class than is shown by the group immediately preci*d- 
ing it Those aged 25 and over, however, interfere with this orderly 
8e<|uence; they show, intleed, a larger pro{x>rtion in the best paid 
group, but also relatively more in the group of lowest earnings and 
fewer in the niitldle earnings group than are found among those aged 
21 to 24. Tlie detaile<l figures sliow that this interruption of the 
usual sequence in tlie case of these two groui>s is not universal, but 
varies from industry to industry, in some cases the earning capacity 
appearing to develop steadily from the youngest to the oldest group, 
while in others irregularities similar to those in the above table are 
found. 

In two industries the women aged 25 or over are at an unmistak- 
able disadvantage as compared with those aged 21 to 24. In oyster 
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canning not one woman of the older group earned as much as $6 a 
week, while 5 per cent of the younger group reached or passed this 
sum; and in the manufacture of needles and pins the older women 
show a larger proportion in each of the lower earning groups and a 
smaller proportion in the group earning $10 or more than is the case 
with the women aged 21 to 24. 

In the manufacture of tin cans and boxes, clocks and watches, con- 
fectionery, crackers, hardware, paper boxes, rubber goods, shirts, and 
' stamped and enameled ware the two groups preserve what might be 
called a normal relation, the younger showing the larger proportion 
receiving the smaller earnings and the smaller proportion receiving 
$10 or over. In the 12 remaining industries the older women inva- 
riably show a larger proportion earning less than $4 a week, fre- 
quently a larger p^oportio^ earning less than $6 or $8, and always 
a larger proportion earning $10 or over than is the case in the 
younger group. In other words, the older group shows relatively 
more of its members among the very low paid and the well paid, 
while the younger group shows relatively more of its members in 
the groups of medium earnings. 

It is difficult to find any explanation for these variations. The 
natural presumption is that the older group might contain a number 
of workers so old as to have lost speed and efficiency, which would 
account for the large number making small earnings. But the data 
obtained do not justify this explanation. The exact age at which a 
woman becomes an industrial derelict, worth less than $4 a week, 
would be difficult to fix, but most people would admit that in such 
work as most of these industries offer to women anyone who had 
reached or passed 45 might be expected to fall within the group 
of small earnings, and in any industry where those aged 25 or over 
showed a considerable proportion earning less than $4 a week a 
considerable number of these women might be looked for. But in the 
manufacture of smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff, in which 
33.54 per cent of the women aged 25 or over earn less than $4 a week, 
only 13.9 per cent of these women are 45 or over, while in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, in which only 12.70 per cent of the women 25 
or over earn under $4 a week, 12.2 per cent of their number are 45 
or over. The manufacture of corsets and of shirts and underwear are 
two industries demanding about the same degree of skill from their 
female workers, and in each about one-tenth of those aged 25 or 
over earned under $4 a week (corset workers 10.27 per cent, shirt 
makers 10.83 per cent) . Yet among the corset makers 19.8 per cent 
of this group had reached or passed 45, while among the shirt work- 
ers only 7.5 per cent were 45 or over. Evidently the presence of 
workers too old to be of much value does not afford a sufficient expla- 
nation of these variations. 
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The greater proportion of those earning $10 or over a week found 
in this group is what would be expected. Naturally the skilled work* 
ers who are most likely to make such earnings require some time to 
gain dcill so that tliey are not found in the youngest groups, and 
having gained it, the fact that they can make such wages tends to 
keep them in the industry. Also, the fcN^woman and others in 
supervisory positions would generally be found in this age group. 

Summing up the whole situation, it may be said that with the 
exception of oyster canning and the manufacture of needles and pins 
the largest proportion earning $10 or more a week was always found 
in the group aged 25 or over, but that in seven industries the propor* 
tion earning as much as $8 a week or over was larger in the group 
aged 21 to 24, and in 13 industries those aged 25 and over showed a 
larger per cent earning under $4 a week than was foimd in the 
younger grdVip. Up to the age of 24 increasing years bring on the 
whole an increase of earning power. Above that age they seem to 
have a double effect, diminisliing the number of moderate earners 
and increasing the proportion at both extremes of the wage scale. 

CONJUGAL CONDITION AND INDUSTRY* * 

The age distribution of female workers in the various industries 
and the proportion of those in each age group who were married but 
not widowed are shown in the following table: 

PER CKNT OF TOTAL FRIfALR KMPLOYKEB IN BPECIFIRD AOE OROrPS, AND PER 
CENT IN BPEt^IFIED A<;E GROUPS WHO ARE MARRIED, BY IND^HTRV. 
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Evidently the lower the age level in a given industry the fewer 
married women are likely to be found in it. Hence, it is fairer to 
make the comparison between workers in the same age group than 
between the whole body of workers in each industry. Probably the 
situation is best shown in the group aged 20 or over, since these have 
all reached an age at which marriage is customary. It will be noticed 
that over one-fifth of the workers in this group were married, not 
widowed ; in other words, they had husbands on whom theoretically 
the duty of supporting the family devolved. The kind of work done 
bv women in the industries studied, and the low level of their earn- 
ings, make it decidedly impi*obable that this large proportion of 
married women had taken up work outside their homes for the sake 
of variety or pin money. The implication seems rather plain that a 
family wage was required for the family support, or at least that the 
earnings of the husband were insufficient for that purpose. As there 
were nearly 7,000 women in this group, the situation can hardly be 
regarded as a casual or accidental oi^e. 

The proportion of married women in this age gi-oup varies widely 
from one industry to another. The highest proportion, 61.4 per cent, 
was found in oyster canning, in which, on the whole, conditions were 
mor^e unpleasant and the wage level lower than in any other indus- 
try studied. In this case it is known that their presence was partly 
due to the system of hiring family groups, a system which, by en- 
abling a married woman to bring her children in to work with her, 
solves from one point of view the question of what to do with the 
children if the mother goes to work. In two industries showing a 
high percentage of married women in this age group, cigar making, 
with 30.3 per cent, and the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods, 
with 39.8 per cent, it seems possible that these high proportions are 
at least partly due to the fact that in each women have skilled occu- 
pations which tend to hold them in the industiy. Elsewhere no such 
connection is even suggested. In the three other industries in which 
30 per cent or more of the women in this age group are married, 
canning fruits and vegetables, pottery making, and preparing smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco and snuff, the occupations followed by 
women demand sometimes strength and sometimes speed, but rarely 
require either skill or intelligence. 

In most cases it is not possible from the data at hand to decide why 
one industry shows a high and another a low percentage of married 
women. The table given shows what were the proportions found, 
but does not explain them. Its two really significant features are 
that more than one-fifth of the women aged 20 years and over, and 
practically one-eighth of the whole group without regard to age, are 
married women with husbands living. 
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It is worth while in this connection to notice the proportion of 
married women found among the workers in the four industries which 
received special and detailed investigation. Considering only the 
female workers who were 20 years of age and oven the number 
studied in each industry and the proportion married were as follows : 

PRR CENT OF FKICALK WORKERS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN EACH 8PSCIFIBD 

INDUSTRY WHO WERE MARRIED. 



TwttMl* wotktn 30 
yMr.4 u( ng9 and or«r. 



Il|fill;fU'y. 



CoUon toitO* induslrr: > 

N«« KnclMMl group 

Southnni KTOUp 

MM 's r«»dT-iuid« dothlBC *. 

OIms industry* 

Slklndi»try< 



Numlier. 



10. an 

7.2BS 
6,513 
MM 
6.838 



ParoMit 
nurripd. 



38.4 

«0.7 



1X6 

lao 



( Rm R«port on CondlUoa of Woa«a nnd Chfld W^o 
I Mom. VOL 11. p. MS. 
• litom. Vot ni» p. 661. 
« IdMD, Vol IV, p. 346. 



In tho Vniud Btnim, Vol. I, p. 637. 



The fire groups of employees show considerable variation in this 
res|)ect, but it is worthy of note that the three largest groups show a 
higher percentage of married workers than prevails among those 
20 years of age or over in the combined industries studied in this 
investigation. The two which show smaller percentages have, re- 
spectively, one-eighth and very nearly one-sixth married, propor- 
tions sufficiently large, when taken in connection with the three other 
groups, to show that there is nothing abnormal about the figures 
gathered for the present study. It is evident that the married woman 
who is neither widowe<l, deserted, nor divorced is a considerable 
factor in the industrial world. 
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RACE AND AGE. 

The total number of female workers reporting delSnitely as to 
age and the number and proportion of these in several age groups 
are shown by race in the following table : 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OP FEMALE WORKERS OF EACH SPECIFIED RACE WHO 
WERE UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE, 18 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 90 YEARS OF AGS 
AND OVER, AND 25 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER. 



Race. 



American, colored 
American, white.. 

Austrian 

Bohemian 

Canadian 

Canadian, Englisli 
Canadian, French. 

Cuban 

Eni^Iish 

French 

German 

Hebrew, Austrian 
Hebrew, Russian. 

Hebrew, other 
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Other Slavs 

Another 
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82.3 
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76 
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178 
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75.4 


57.6 


28.8 


287 


49 


238 
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17.1 


82.9 


57.1 
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178 


491 


383 
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26.6 


73.4 


57.2 


27.4 


237 
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156 
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18.1 


81.9 


65.8 


47.8 
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336 
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20.5 


79.5 


64.6 


40.4 
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95 


340 


271 
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21.8 


78.2 


62.3 


34.3 
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31.7 


68.3 
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21.6 
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38.5 
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37.7 


31.4 
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72.6 


51.4 


22.6 


65,224 


16,398 
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29.7 


70.3 
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Marked racial differences appear in this table, especially in the 
proportions in the youngest and the oldest groups. A priori it 
might be assumed that as the proportion of adults among the newer 
immigrants is greater than among the native bom and the older im- 
migrant races, the newer races would show a correspondingly larger 
proportion of their workers in the older groups. With a few excep- 
tions, the exact reverse of this situation prevails. The Cuban women 
show the largest proportion found in the group aged 25 and over — 
47.3 per cent — ^but they are a very small group massed in one industry 
in which they had acquired a skilled trade. Next to them the colored 
women, all native born, show the largest percentage in this group, 
and next to them come the Irish, an immigrant race of long standing. 
The Germans, who are also old comers, show rather a low propoHion 
of older workers, but the English and Scotch both have high per- 
centages. On the other hand the Polish workers, the Italians, the 
Russians, the Austrians, and, most of all, the Hebrews show small 
>roporti nQs in this age group. The Bohemians and the Spanish 
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showed hig^ proportions in the older groups, but in both cases they 
were found chiefly among the cigar makers and were skilled workers. 

The white Americans and the Germans are the only races long 
established in the United States who show a larger proportion under 
18 than prevails in the total group of females reporting as to age, 
while the Scotch, the English, and especially the Irish, fall far below 
this average. The newer immigrant races for the most part show 
large percentages in this age group, the German-Polish workers 
showing the highest per cent found — 53.3 per cent. The Italians also 
have an exceptional percentage — 41.9 per cent 

Considered as a whole, the German-Polish and the Hebrew women 
show much the lowest age level found, while of the race groups large 
enough for the figures concerning them to be really significant the 
colored Americans and the Irish have the hi^est age level. The 
figures for these two races show a close correspondence in their age 
distribution. 

Considering the whole group of female workers studied, the age 
level is distinctly low, not quite one-fourth having reached 25 years 
of age, and practically one-half being under 20. 

RACE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION. 

The conjugal condition, by race, of the 56,(M3 female workers re- 
porting on these points is shown in the following table: 

PER CBNT or TOTAL FEMALE EMPLOYEES OP EACH SPECIFIED RACE WHO WERE 

STNOLE, MARRIED, AND WIDOWED. 
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There is a good deal of difference in the size and the age level of 
the several race groups, both of which facts would be likely to affect 
the number of married women found. Numerous other factors might 
also have an effect on this matter, so that it is ngt possible from the 
data at hand to decide definitely upon the attitude of the various 
races toward the employment of married women outside of their own 
homes. Nevertheless there seem indications in some groups of a 
racial attitude. The Irish and the colored women, for instance, had 
a very similar age distribution, but only 6.1 per cent of the Iiistt, as 
compared with 36.1 per cent of the colored women, were married. A 
considerably larger proportion of the Italians than of the Germans 
-were under 18, so that they might be expected to show a smaller pro- 
portion married, but as a matter of fact 22.1 per cent of the Italian 
female workers were married as against only 7.9 per cent of the 
Grermans. Such wide differences suggest a difference in the whole 
attitude of these groups toward the employment of married women. 

Among three races — the Hungarians, the American colored, and 
the Spanish — ^more than 30 per cent of the female workers reporting 
on this fact were married. Of these the Spanish, of whom 82.8 per 
cent were married, were so small a group that this proportion may be 
wholly due to accidental circumstances and therefore without sig- 
nificance. Of the other two races the Hungarians show the highest 
percentage found of married women, 37.6 per cent, although the 
colored women had a slightly higher proportion of workers in the 
group aged 18 years and over, and therefore might reasonably have 
been expected to show the larger proportion married* Both these 
race groups are fairly large, so that accidental variations are prob- 
ably not important in determining the proportions, and the per cent 
married, not far in either case from two-fifths, is so large as to seem 
a pretty clear indication that these two races feel no marked objection 
to having their married women at work outside the home. 

On the other hand, the very small proportion married among the 
Hebrew women seems to show a strong objection on their part to a 
married woman becoming a wage earner. To a less degree this is 
true also of the German- Polish, the German, the Irish, and the Scan- 
dinavian women. The American white women show a larger pro- 
portion married than any of these races, but still fall well below the 
level for the whole group. 

A comparison of the figures of this table with those showing the 
conjugal conditicm of the female workers in the cotton textile, sUk^ 
and men^s ready-made clothing industries shows some interesting 
similarities and contrasts. For these industries the number, by race, 
of female workers for whom facts concerning conjugal condition 
were gained and the proportion of these married, are as follows : 
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Fk^R CKNT OF FBMALE W0RKBR8 IN EACH BPECIFUSD INDUSTRY WBO WERE ICAR. 
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Mbdj of the raceB appear in only one or two of these tablea, ao 
that refipmblanceB or dissimilarities may be wholly accidental. Of 
those which appear more f requently, the Americans invariably show 
a lower percentage married than prevails in the whole group of 
female employees in that industry, excepting, of course, in the 
group of southern textile employees, who were exclusively Ameri- 
can. The Irish also fall below the prevailing percentage of married 
in every group, although in the cotton textile industry they come 
much chwer to the general level than elsewhere. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that two-fifths of tlie Irish females in 
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this industry were weavers; in other words, they had aoqnired a 
skilled occupation, and it has been generally apparent throughout 
this study that women who had gained skilled trades were less likely 
than the unskilled to give up their work at marriage. Probably 
the same explanation applies in the case of the English and the 
Polish women, both of whom show a much higher percentage mar- 
ried in the cotton textile industry than in the other industries 
studied, and among whom 46.2 per cent and 48.3 per cent, respec- 
tively, were weavers. Except in the cotton textile industry, both of 
these races fall everywhere below the general level in their propor- 
tion of married workers. 

The Italian is the only race group having a relatively high pro- 
portion of married women which appears in these additional tables. 
It rises much above the general percentage of married except in the 
cotton textile industry, where it falls slightly below. No explana- 
tion can be suggested for this irregularity beyond what may be 
found in the fact that in this industry the Italians form a very small 
group, numbering only 284, whereas in the silk industry they num- 
bered 922, in the men's ready-made clothing industry 3,445, and in 
the combined industries 3,444. 

SUMMARY. 

The present volume deals with a group of between 60,000 and 
60,000 female employees, found in 23 different manufacturing in- 
dustries, and distributed throughout 17 States. They were a de- 
cidedly youthful group, practically half of those for whom precise 
data were obtained being under 20 years of age, and not quite a 
fourth being 25 or over. In the main they were single, but one- 
eighth of the group were married. Racially Americans predomi- 
nated, white Americans forming nearly one-third (32.4 per cent) 
of the total number. The relative importance of the foreign races 
varied so greatly from place to place that no general statement can 
be made on the subject There were no indications that 'American 
women and those of the older immigrant races were being at all 
generally driven out of the industries studied by the newer comeiB. 
Occasionally there were evidences that certain occupations were pass- 
ing into the hands of recent immigrants. Generally speaking, these 
occupations involved work so disagreeable either in itself or in the 
conditions under which it was carried on that American or Ameri- 
canized workers were unwilling to do it and it was left for the new- 
comers, who, having physical strength and an urgent need of em- 
ployment, would take whatever they could get. 

The conditions of work differed so widely, not only from one in- 
dustry to another, but even between different estabUdiments within 
the same industry, that general statements can be made only with 
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much caution. Occupational risks were found of three kinds: Ex- 
posure to harmful dusts or fumes, exposure to risk from machinery, 
and risk of injury from constrained or harmful positions. The 
most striking examples of the first kind were found in the pottery 
industry, where a large proportion of the female workers were ex- 
posed to lend dusts, and where apparently very few precauti(ms were 
taken to reduce this risk, or to render inevitable exposure as little 
harmful as might be. A somewhat similar risk, though much less 
in degree, was believed to exist in other industries in which women 
were engaged, in painting, japanning, lacquering, or enameling dif- 
ferent kinds of ware. In Uiese cases, however, precautions against 
injurious dusts or fumes were more generally taken than was the 
case in the potteries visited. 

The dangers from machinery were most marked in the various 
metal- working trades and in paper*box making. The most frequent 
risk was in connection with various forms of power or stamping 
presses and the comer-staying machine in liox factories. In both 
cases the danger arises from the fact that in adjusting her work the 
operator's hands must approach or reach a spot at which a few sec- 
onds later a crushing blow is to be delivered by a metal stamp or die. 
It is supposed that her hands will be out of the way before the die 
descends, but the danger of accident or miscalculation is obvious. 
Some forms of stamping presses are absolutely safe and all may be 
safeguarded, but in numerous cases this fact was ignored and no 
guards were used. 

The risk of harm from injurious positions is much less apparent 
and much harder to be sure of than the risk from machinery. The 
commonest risk came from continuous standing. There was hardly 
an industry in which at least a portion of the female workers were not 
on their feet all day long, and in some it was the exception to find 
workers seated. Some kinds of work could not be done unless the 
worker was standing, but cases were found in which work could 
have been done just as well seated, but custom or a belief that greater 
speed could be attained when standing kept the workers on their feet 

In a few of the cracker factories visited an effort had been made 
(o avoid the strain of long standing by transferring workers for a 
certain time each day from occupations which involved continuous 
fftanding to others in which they could work seated. Occasionally 
in other industries groups of individual workers arranged some such 
exchange among themselves, thus securing some relief. It seems pos- 
sible that in many industries some arrangement of this kind might 
be devised, but as yet little attention appears to have been given to 
the matter. In the cracker factories referred to brief rest periods, 
given twice a day, relieved the strain of rapid woric. 

0GO53*— BolL 175—16 7f 
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Very little evidence was found in this inTestigBtion of pace aet* 
ting by machinery. In a few cases it was found, but far more often 
speed was secured by means of low piece-rate wages. A very high 
rate of speed was often ehown where this system prcTailed, but the 
data gathered were not sufficient to show whether ii was so great as 
to produce exhaustion or harmful OTerf atigne. 

In general the work done by these women was unskilled. The out- 
and-out cigar makers, who formed a very small proportion of the 
women in the cigar industry, had a skilled trade, and so had the 
weavers and menders in the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
good& The hand trimmers of high-grade fancy boxes were skilled 
workers in the fullest s^ise of the words, but again these worfceis 
formed an exceedingly minute proportion of the box makers. Hie 
core makers, a small group, all required some skill and training. 
Some of the occupations carried on by women in watch and clock 
making called into play judgment, accuracy, and initiative, and so 
did a few occupations found in some of the metal-working industries. 
But all these workers combined were too few to alter the general 
character of the work done by these women, which at best was only 
semiskilled, and for the moi^ part was unskilled, mechanical, and 
monotonous to the highest degree. 

On the whole the strongest impression left by the study of this 
group of between 50,000 and 60,000 women and girls is the absolutely 
haphazard and unstandardized character of the industrial world as 
known to them. In general they enter it without preliminary train- 
ing, picking up what knowledge or deftness they need as they go 
along. Whether they work in clean, healthful, and ccxnfortable sur- 
roundings or in buildings which are an outrage upon health and 
decency depends largely upon the particular employer they happen 
to get ; in practically every industry both extremes were foimd. The 
length of the working hours; the frequency and amount of overtime; 
the extent to which machinery was used ; the extent to which it was 
safeguarded when used ; the subdivision of work and the consequent 
degree to which the worker's field was narrowed down ; the pace at 
which the work was carried on ; provisions for light, ventilation, and 
comfort — these and many other points depend not upon the worker, 
not even upon the industry, but very largely upon the attitude of the 
individual employer. Wide variations were found not only within 
an industry, but even within establishments in the same industry 
located within the same State or city. 

And when it comes to the question of earnings, the lack of stand- 
ardization seems to reach its height. In the main the women were 
wholly unorganized and seemed to have no idea in regard to wages 
beyond taking what they could get. The determining factor seemed 
not so much what their services were worth or what the industry 
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could afford as the individual employer's attitude upon the matter. 
In one and the same industry employers would be found who so 
graded their rates that the average employee would be able to earn 
fair wages, the unusual employee, of course, under such a system 
earning very good wages; employers who took foreign women be- 
cause they could get them for lower wages than American women; 
and employers who sought girls under 16 for all the occupations they 
could fill on the admitted ground that ^ they could do as much as a 
woman and would work for less.*' With some employers the lowest 
wages a woman or girl could be induced to work for decided what 
she could get In many cases there w as an evident intention to treat 
the employees justly and considerately, but nowhere was there any 
generally accepted standard of what constituted a fair or reasonable 
wage. What a woman could earn by a week's work seemed to depend 
fully as much upon extrinsic factors over which she had no possible 
control as upon her own ability or her own efforts. 
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CHAPTER XIX.— LABOR LAWS AND FACTORY 

CONDITIONS- 
INTRODUCTION. 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION. 

This volume, which is the nineteenth and last part of the Report 
on Conditions of Woman and Child Wage Earners in the United 
States, contains the results of a study of actual conditions as c<Mn- 
pared with legal requirements in 563 manufacturing establishments, 
located in 17 States and representing 58 more or less clearly separate 
industries. The States included were Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana. These were selected as being im* 
portant manufacturing States, and also as representing all shades 
and degrees of labor legislation. 

The field work of the investigation was carried on from December, 
1008, to April, 1909, and all the facts of this chapter relate to that 
period. The labor laws referred to are those in force at the date of 
the investigation. 

METHODS USED. 

The information concerning the requirements of the labor laws 
was collected partly from printed laws and judiaal decisions and 
partly from interviews with the enforcing authori ies. These inter- 
views were considered necessary to a right understanding of what 
the laws really meant 

In many cases the effective meaning of a law can be understood 
only in the light of the interpretation placed upon it by the factory 
inspectors or others enforcing authority. This may be either because 
the law is obscure and the obscurity has not been removed by judicial 
opinidn, or because the law vests the enforcing authority with broad 
discretionary powers. For these reasons it was desirable to obtain 
the opinions and working interpretations put upon such laws by 
factory inspectors and other interested persons.* 

The facts concerning conditions in workshops and factories were 
learned by peraooal investigations. Such points were covered as the 
time schedules according to which work was conducted, overtime, 

* VoL XIX, Labor Law* •md ructory CoAdHloai. pp. 15. 16. 
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safety proyisions in case of fire, safeguards against accidents from 
elevators and machinery, conditions of ventilation and sanitation^ 
provisions for the comfort of employees, the posting of time sched* 
ules, and the filing of working certificates for children if such filing 
was required by law. 

INDUSTRIES STUDIED AND NUMBER OF MEN, WOMEN, AND 

CHILDREN EMPLOYED. 

The industries selected were those which in each State were of local 
significance and in which women and children formed a significant 
factor in the working force. The following table shows the indus- 
tries, the number of establishments visited in each, and the number, 
by sex, of children and adults employed: 



MITMBER OF EICPLOYSBS OF EACH SEX UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE AND 16 YEARS AND 

OVER, IN ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED, BY INDUSTRIES. 



lodosiriBB* 



Estab- 

Ush* 

menu. 



EmplOTSM. 



kale. 



16 yssn 
aadow. 



Under 16 
yeen. 



Femile. 



16 ran 
andoTer. 



Under 16 



ToteL 



Boots and shoes 

Cans, tin 

Canmng and preserving , 

Ciiar boxes 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clocks and watofaes 

Confectionery 

Core making 

Corsets 

Cotton goods 

Crackers and bisoaits. 

Gloves 

Hardware, eto 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Jewelry 

Matches 

Nuts and bolts. 

Paper boxes 

Pottery 

Shirts 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Tobacco and snofl 

Woolen and worsted goods 

All other 1 

Total 



6 

8 

8 
14 

6 
60 

7 
50 
10 

8 
25 
35 

5 


66 

5 
12 

6 
59 
12 

9 
15 
22 
49 
57 



563 



1,151 
606 

418 



6,062 
2,141 
2,326 
4,106 

726 
6,608 
1,763 

191 
3,497 
4,041 

385 
1,672 
1,904 
1,290 
1,678 

582 
4,660 
4,442 
6,580 
8,536 



64,522 



24 
05 
20 
46 
36 

129 
88 

118 

8 

13 



313 



60 

3 

71 

435 

10 

112 

48 

55 

55 

58 

132 

477 

396 

331 



831 

472 
1,360 
9,696 

980 
3,341 

387 
3,696 
3,722 
2,014 

660 

1,157 

11,248 

234 
1,011 

582 
3,647 

609 
3,217 
1,438 
4,744 
5,493 
6,268 



2 
36 

SI 

47 
76 



SO 



240 
512 
238 

41 

66 
1,227 

18 
168 

82 



42 
334 

85 
312 
546 
442 



3,442 



67,923 



6,695 



i,sn 

l,5tt 



1.1 

16,782 

hm 

6,367 
4,406 
4,677 

10,465 

4,07S 

904 

4,791 

16,961 



2,96a 
2,616 
6^687 
2,177 
4,191 
6^SU 
0.675 
13, QM 
16^677 



142,181 



1 Including Industries represented by less thsa 5 establishments. 

The results of the investigation have been presented by topics. 
That is to say, the labor laws and factory conditions are grouped 
according to similarity under the following topical or chapter heads: 
Scope and enforcement of the laws; legal age, prohibited employ* 
ments, and working papers; hours of labor, night work, posting of 
time schedules, meal period; posting of labor laws; safeguards 
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against fire; safeguarding of machinerj; safeguarding of elevators; 
reporting of accidents; provisions for the comfort of employees; 
and ventilation and sanitation. Under each such head the material 
is arranged by States, and for each State there is given: First, a 
sununary of the laws regarding the subject treated; second, where 
desirable and available, comments regarding the interpretation and 
administration of such laws; and third, a condensed statement, 
usually in tabular fwm, of the conditions found in the establish- 
ments visited. 

ATTITUDE OF STATES TOWARD ENFORCEMENT OF 

LABOR LAWS. 

One of the most important topics dealt with is the attitude in the 
different States toward the enforcement of the labor laws. Three of 
the Statts covered in this investigation — ^North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida — had failed to provide any special means for enforcing 
such legislation; violations might be dealt with by indictment by 
the grand jury or prosecution by local police oflBcials. Each of the 
other States had recognized the principle of intrusting the enforce- 
ment of woman and child labor laws and factory laws to officials 
specially chosen for that purpose, but not all had carried out the 
principle fully. In about half, factory inspection formed a distinct 
and independent administrations department ; in the others the duty 
of factory inspection was made part of the duties of a bureau or 
department having a broader field of labor activities. In several 
States the enforcement of the factory laws was divided among 
several departments or groups of officials. 

NUMBER OF PROSBCUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS^ BT 8TATB& 

The attitude of the enforcing authorities toward violation of 
these laws differed widely. Some held that prosecutions were un- 
necessary, since violators, when informed that they wore breaking 
the laws, were always ready to correct the illegal conditions, while 
others held that prosecutions and penalties were necessary to insure 
respect for the laws. The following figures taken from the official 
reports of the inspecting authorities show Uie number of prosecu- 
tions undertaken during each of the five years immediately preceding 
the investigation in the States having officials charged with the 
enforcement of these laws. North Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
have no such officials, and henos do not appear in the table. 
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NXTICBEB OF PROSECUTIONS X7NDBRTAKBN FOR VIOLATIONS OF WOMAN AND CHtLD 

LABOR AND FACTORY INSPECTION LAWS. 



State. 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1006 


Matnft... 








- 




Masmchnntts. 




la 


48 


40 

4 


22 


Rhodff Tffland.. , ..... n .., , 






Conneeticut 










New York 


49 

23 

65 

8 

1,826 

0) 


8 

70 

8 

1,001 

16 


803 
14 
100 
813 
078 


443 

27 

820 
20 


mff 


New Jersey 


a 


PftnmiylYuila r , T, . . . T 


88 


Ohio..'. 


16 


llUnots* 


S 


Indiana....- .» - ,-,^,-^ .^,-.r.r.^.-.,. 


Miofaigan^ * 


W fsoonsfai * 












Mfwylan't.... 


45 


19 


36 


70 


20 







1 Not reported. 

* These flgorea are for convletloiu, the number of prosecutions not being reported. 

* Figures for 1908 not available when present report wa^ prepared. 

* Data ooDcemlng prosecutions too incomplete for tabulation. 

Li Louisiana at the time of this investiga;tion factory inspec- 
tion existed only in the city of New Orleans, and the laws then in 
force were of such recent origin that there had been no time to show 
what would be the attitude of the authorities toward their enforce* 
ment. In the other States the variations are too wide to be ac- 
counted for by any reasonable theory of varying conditions; they 
probably reflect in part the attitude of the inspectors themselves 
towards the law, and still more the attitude of the community as a 
whole. Inspectors are hardly likely to bring prosecuticxis imless 
they know that they have a strong public sentiment behind thenu 
Most of the prosecutions shown in the above table were for viola- 
tions of the laws concerning the employment of children. 

PROVISIONS MADE FOR ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR LAWS. 

Another indication of the public attitude toward the labmr laws 
appears in the extent of the provision made for their enforcements 
A law on the statute book is of no value and may even be a detri- 
ment unless some method has been adopted for enforcing it. In 
three States, as already mentioned, no special provision was made 
for carrying out labor legislation. In the others the number of 
officials appointed for its enforcement varied in a way that did not 
at all corresp<»id to the importance of the separate States as manu- 
facturing centers. New York had 48 factory inspectors engaged 
in active field work and 9 mercantile inspectors; Massachusetts 
had only 14 factory inspectors, but definitely assigned the enforce- 
ment of some of the factory and labor laws to other official bodies, 
such as the Stai;6 board of health. Pennsylvania had 41 inspectors, 
Ohio 85, and Illinois 28 ; no other State had a score. Michigan had 
14 ; Rhode Island 8 ; Wisconsin 12 ; Maryland 8 ; and Connectiicut 5. 
Maine and Louisiana each had only 1, but in Louisiana the inspec- 
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tor^s responsibility was limited to New Orleans, while in Maine he 
was expected to cover the whole State.^ At the time of this investi- 
gation Massachusetts, New York, and Wisconsin were the only 
States in which the inspectors were appointed under a civil-service 
system;* elsewhere they were very. apt to be political appointees, 
pure and simple. 

CONDITIONS FOUND IN FACTORIES STUDIED. 

OVERTIME. 

A point of interest brought out by the tables given is the amoimt 
of so-called overtime in some of the industries studied. The manu- 
facturers themselves were the only source of information on this 
point; from each a statement was obtained of whether or not over- 
time had been worked; if so, how often, and to what extent the 
regular hours had been increased during the overtime period. The 
answers to these questions usually represented the employer's recol- 
lections or estimate, and are therefore not as reliable as if they 
could have been taken from recorda Such as they are, however, they 
are based on the employers' assertions, and therefore presumably 
do not exaggerate the amount of overtime worked. 

Of the 503 establishments visited, 226 definitely reported that they 
had worked overtime during the preceding year. For 21 of these, 
however, it was stated that the overtime work had been limited to 
adult male workers. For the remaining 205 it was often difficult to 
secure precise information as to whether women and children had 
worked the same overtime hours as the men. In many cases the part 
they took in the process was such that it was almost certain tliat 
they would participate in any overtime worked, but it was impos- 
sible to obtain a precise statement that they had done sa 

There were wide variations among the different industries in re- 
gard to overtime. Fifteen industries had each employed over a 
thousand women and girls in the establishments visited. For these 
tlie following figures show the total number of employees in each, 
the number of establishments inspected, and the number in which, 
according to the employer's statement, overtime had been worked 
during the preceding year: 

* Is JaD», 101 H, Ibew Slatr* •haW4^ marlM«d larr^a«r« In the number of Inapr^ton : 
New Torli bad 104 laapfcffora la nctnal Add work, bealcWa 20 BMirantUe Inapeciora, 9 
Brdlcal laaprrlora, 8A otbrr Inapectora, and 24 cbarged with anprrrUloa of tnaprrtlon 
work: Maaaacbnaatta bad IS factory laapeetora and 12 BMdIral tnapeciora; rrani/Wanta 
bad ftO Inapoctora, S of wbom werr OMdlral Inapectora : Oblo, M Inapeetora ; llllnola. 10 
factory, 2 BMdlcal« and 10 otber laapoetora; Indiana, 10 Inaptctori; Iflcblcaa, IT loapec 
tora; Bbod* Ulaiid, 4 iaapeciora: Wlaronala, lA Inapectora: Maryland, 10 taapartora; 
Oo n aa ct i cn t S fbctorj and 6 OMivaatlla laapactora; Maine, 8 Inapectora: and Lealalana, 1. 

■Since Uila Inveatlfntlon waa conpMed llllnola and New Jeraey bave alao plarad tba 
teetory-laapectSoa iorr* nnder a ctvil-aarTlce ayatam. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS VISITED, NUMBEB OF PERSONS EMPLDTED IN 
SUCH ESTABLISHMENTS, AND NUMBER QF ESTABLISHMENTS REPOBTINll 
OVERTIME. 



Industry. 



ClganttM 

Cigan 

Clocks and watches ^ 

Confaotionery 

Coraets 

Cotton goods 

Cnckera and Msoolts 

Hardware, etc 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Matches 

Paper boxes 

Shfrts 

8tanq>ed and enameled wars 

Tobacoo and snnfl 

Wootai and worsted goods.: 



Total 
em- 
ployees 

in <Mk 

tablish- 

ments 

visited. 



1,985 

15,782 

8,239 

6,307 

4,(577 

10,465 

4,076 

' 4,791 

16,961 

2,963 

6,687 

4,191 

6,331 

9,975 

13,034 



Nnmbcr 
of es- 
tablish, 
ments 
visited. 



6 
63 

7 
50 

6 
2S 
96 

9 
66 
13 
SO 

9 
15 
22 
49 



Number 
rsportins 



>reeed- 



di 
ingyear. 



i 

:o 

s 

43 

4 

6 

16 



4 
6 

6 



In the candy-making establishments overtime was so general that 
it might be looked upon as the rule. No other industry made so 
bad a showing, although the cracker-and-biscuit industry, the manu* 
facture of hosiery, of paper boxes, and of woolen and worsted 
goods — all industries in which from 35 to 66 establishments . were 
visited — showed large numbers of plants in which overtime had been 
worked. 

The number of times overtime work had been called for varied, 
according to the employers' statements, from two or three times a 
year up to "almost every week," and the amount by which the 
regular weekly hours were increased ranged from 1 hour up to 21. 
In some cases the amount of overtime worked was excessive. In 
35 establishments overtime had been required 60 or more times dar- 
ing the preceding year. In the confectionery industry 10 establish- 
ments had required it over 60 times; in 1 it had been called for 70 
times — ^practically 12 weeks of overtime — and the weekly hours had 
been brought up to 78; in 8 establishments it had been required 78 
times, the weekly hours aggregating from 61 to 64 in 5 of these cases 
and 78 in the other 3 ; and in 1 it had been required 84 times, the 
weekly hours, however, in this case rising only to 58 for women 
and girls. 

In the manufacture of paper boxes 4 establishments were reported 
as having required overtime on 60 or more occasions. In 1 estab- 
lishment it was required just 60 times, the weekly hours while it 
lasted being 60; in 1 it was called for 78 times, the weekly hours 
rising to 62|; in 1 it was required 84 times, weekly hours 58; and 
in 1 it was required 150 times, the weekly hours while it lasted 
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being 89. But the manufacture of woolen and worsted goods diows 
the most extreme figures. In 2 such establishments overtime was 
called for 60 times, the weeklj hours being increased in 1 case to 86 
and in the other to 70 ; in 1 case it was required 65 times, the weekly 
hours amounting to 62; in a fourth establishment it wis required 
208, and in a fifth 212 times, the weekly hours in these cases being, 
respectively, 76 and 66. 

In 41 different establishments women or children or both were 
definitely reported as working, during the periods when overtime 
was required, more than the legal number of hours per week. In 48 
establishments they were reported as regularly exceeding the legal 
number of daily or weekly hours. There was reason to believe that 
the legal number of hours was exceeded in many other cases, but in 
these instances the employers themselves reported tBe violations. 

PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 

In the matter of fire protection, provision of fire escapes and the 
like, the legal requirements of the various States differed so widely 
and involved so many details that it is impossible to summarize the 
findings. In general it may be said that the laws at that time 
seemed moderate in their requirements, and enforcement did not 
seem rigorous. The investigation, it must be remembered, took place 
before several disastrous factory fires called attention to the general 
carelessness on this subject and led both to more stringent regulations 
and to greater care in enforcing them. 

REPORTS OF ACaOENTS. 

The States visited also differed widely in their requirements as 
to reporting accidents occurring in workshops and factories. Ac- 
curate and full information of the character and causes of such 
accidents is necessary if effective laws and regulations for their pre- 
vention are to be framed. At the time this investigation was carried 
on 10 of the 17 States — Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisc^onsin, and 
Louisiana — provided by law for tlie public repoKiiig of factory 
accidents. Soon after the investigation was completed (Connecticut 
passed similar laws. The other 6 States had no requirements on the 
subject 

The 10 States which required reports differed materially as to 
what should be reported, and when and by whom. Nine States 
required that accidents should be reported by the individual em- 
ployer to the State factory inspector or other official with analogous 
functionSi Wisconsin did not require accident reports from em* 
ployers, but ordered simply that every physician and surgeon in the 
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State should report to the local registrar of vital statistics all acd* 
dents to persons whom he is called upon professionally to treat. The 
Wisconsin reports therefore included nonindustrial as well as indus- 
trial accidents. 

The timd within which an accident must be reported varied from 
less than 24 hours after its occurrence to possibly six months. Mas- 
sachusetts required reports to be made " forthwith," Pennsylvania 
allowed 24 hours, and New York and Indiana 48 hours. New Jer- 
sey, Khode Island, and Ohio required reports of fatal accidents to 
be made within specified brief periods, but allowed longer periods 
for reporting nonfatal casualties. In Illinois and Wisconsin no re- 
ports need be made in less than 30 days, and the Louisiana law re- 
quires semiannual reports only. 

The most important variation, however, is in regard to the kind 
of accidents which must be reported. In all the States legislating on 
the subject fatal accidents must be reported. The object of an acci- 
dent-reporting law is fulfilled when all accidents causing injuries of 
a reasonably serious character are reported, but difficulty arises when 
an attempt is made to define the term^ '^serious." To avoid this 
difficulty New York and Indiana required all accidents, however 
slight the resulting injuries, to be reported. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
ordered serious accidents to be reported, but left the responsibility of 
determining what is meant by serious with the factory inspectors. 
The remaining States directed that all accidents should be reported 
which incapacitated the sufferer for a certain period. Illinois fixed 
this period at 30 days; Rhode Island, New Jersey, Louisiana, and 
Wisconsin, at 2 weeks; and Massachusetts, at 4 days.^ 

Unfortunately it was impossible to obtain satisfactory data show- 
ing how thoroughly these laws were enforced. Many establishments 
kept no records of accidents, and in many others the records were 
incomplete or unreliable. It was not possible, therefore, to learn 
either how numerous accidents were, nor how fully they were re- 
ported. 

VENTILATION, SANITATION, AND COMFORT OP EMPLOYEES. 

The chapters on provisions for the. comfort of employees and on 
ventilation and sanitatioq give conditions as found in the 563 estab- 
lishments visited, but these differ so much that it is hardly possible 
to make any general statements, either for industries or Statea 
Two facts about the laws relating to these subjects stand out dearly. 
The provisions are usually expressed in general terms, leaving a 
great deal to the discretion of the factory inspector or other enfore- 

^ By 1015 the reqairementa in regard to accident reporting were greatly cliaiiged hf 
wor^en'B compensation laws whlcb had been enacted in 31 Statea 
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ing official ; and although several of the points involved, especially 
in regard to ventilation and sanitation, really require expert knowl- 
edge for their proper determination, it is the exception for inspectors 
to have such knowledge. At the time of this investigation Massa- 
chusetts and New York alone of the States covered provided for 
medical inspectors of factories; since then Illinois and Pennsylvania 
have provided medical inspectors for their factories, but the remain- 
ing States have no such provisions. 

In addition to the points covered by the investigation, the report 
contains two appendixes, giving the laws concerning the employ- 
ment of women and children and the regulation of factories and 
workshops for each State in the Union as they were at the begin- 
ning of 1912. 

CHANGES IN LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE EMPLOY- 
MENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 1908 TO 1915. 

The several volumes of the report which have here been summarized 
furnished impressive evidence concerning the need at the time of the 
investigation for legislation for the better regulation of the employ- 
ment of women and children in industry. Since that time many and 
important changes have been made in labor laws, especially in those 
affecting the conditions of employment of women and children and 
the health and safety of wage earners, regardless of sex and age. 

It is not possible to say how far the findings of these reports have 
been directly instrumental in securing new labor legislation, for with- 
in the period since 1908 many agencies have been active in the work 
of investigation, discussion, and propaganda, in many cases using the 
data of these reports, in other cases supplementing them by further 
investigation along the same or other lines. 

Most important of such supplementary investigations of an official 
character have been those of Uie various State minimum wage com- 
missions, the workmen's compensation or accident commissions, some 
of the State bureaus or departments of labor, and the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission. Most important of the unofficial 
agencies in the work of investigation and propaganda have been the 
National Child Labor Committee, the National Consumers* I.«ague, 
and the American Association for I^lior Legislation. All of the 
agencies mentioned have contributed in an important way to the 
progress in labor legislation affecting women and children which has 
been so marked during the last 7 or 8 years. 

Some definite idea of the breadth and strength of the movement for 
protective labor legislation during recent years may l>e gained by an 
examination of the legislation of the various States from 1908 to 1915. 
Thus, taking as examples some of the more important provisions for 
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the protection of woman and child wage earners, we find within this 
period the number of States prohibiting factory employment under 14 
years of age increasing from 80 on January 1, 1908, to 41 in 1915, the 
number requiring medical examination or a certificate of physical 
fitness preliminary to the issue of work permits from 8 to 35, the 
number prohibiting night work under 16 years from 18 to 86| and the 
number limiting hours of work under 16 years to 8 per day from 3 
to 21. Changes quite as striking are found in provisions affecting 
women, the number of States prohibiting night work for women in- 
creasing from 3 to 6, the number limiting the hours of work in fac- 
tories to 8 per day increasing from none to 4, (ihe number limiting 
hours of work to 10 a day increasing from 15 to 34, while two classes 
of laws not known in any State in January, 1908, namely, minimum 
wage and mothers' pension laws, have been enacted, the former in 11 
States, the latter in 29 States. 

The progress in labor legislation affecting women and children 
within this period is not adequately measured by the number of 
States enacting new laws, for much more effective enforcement has 
also been provided for by the creation of factory inspection in 18 
States where formerly there were no inspectors, by increases in the 
personnel in other States, and by giving to factory inspectors in sev- 
eral of the States greatly increased powers. 

The movement for workmen's compensation legislation and occu- 
pational disease reporting, which is entirely new within this period, 
is scarcely less important than that which has secured the classes of 
laws already named, for the compensation laws have brought new 
standards of safety and sanitation affecting all employees, with new 
methods and powers of enforcement. Furthermore, the guaranty of 
compensation payments in case of fatal and serious accidents helps to 
maintain reasonable standards of living without forcing the de- 
pendent women and children of the injured workman's family into 
industrial employment. 

The following table shows for important subjects of labor legis- 
lation affecting the employment of women and children the number 
of States having laws of certain classes in January, 1908, the number 
having such laws in 1915, and the number enacting such laws during 
each year of the intervening period : 
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The two tables which follow present in coneise form analyses of the 
principal features of the laws of the Tarious States affecting women 
and children in industry, as eziBting Norember l, 1915. 
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AQB OF LEGAL EMPLOYMENT AND MAXIMUM LEGAL HOURS OF LABOR OF CHILDKEH 
EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES, NOV. 1, 1015. 





Age below which— 


Maximmn legal 
boon of labor. 


Ni^t 


States. 


Emploj- 
mccitis 

pro- 
hibited. 


Hoots of 
labor 
are re- 
stricted. 


NlKht 
wortEis 

pro- 
hibited. 


Per day. 


Per 
week. 


work 
prohibited 
between- 


y^lalMim. T 


113 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


16 
•16 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16 
•16 
16 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
141 
U6 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
•16 


11 

8 
8 
8 
8 
10 


60 
48 
48 
48 
48 
56 
• 54 
48 
54 
60 


p.m. cm* 
6 and 6 


Arizona , 


7and7 


Arkansas 
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CAliforniA .... - - . , , 


10 and 5 


Colorado 
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Connecticut 


(*) 


Delaware 
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District of Colnmbia 
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10 
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Florida 
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14 
14 

ir 
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14 
14 
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14 
15 
14 
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14 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 

"14 
14 
12 
14 
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14 
14 
14 
10 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

M4 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
18 
•16 
16 
16 
18 
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8 

• 8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 


54 

48 
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Indiazia 
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Iowa 
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"■"4S' 
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57 
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1 After Sept. 1, 1916, 14 years. 

• 18 for females. 

• After 8 p. m. 

• After 6 p.m. 

• 6 days. 

• Law is general for cotton and woolen mills; no age limit. 
V Females only. 

• g hours per day and 54 per week if written consent of parent is obtained. 

» 14 for females. „. 

10 18 for females; 14 and 16 years for males and females, respectiyely, in cottoi and knitttaig oiuls. 
>i In mines only. 
" 16 for females. 
M No age limit. 
14 In bakeries. 
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